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A VISIT TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY A CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE UNITED-STATES NAVY. 


“ UCHAS gracious,” as the Spanish 


ckage of nice Bos- 
ton = whic und awaiting me at 
this famous place. Every one in the ward- 
room has overhauled them, and then return- 
ed them to me in a shipwrecked condition. 
I gave them to my assistants in the engine- 
room, and they passed them to the crew, 
and if you please you can assure the pub- 
lishers of those journals that they were well 
read, at least out here, where newspapers 
25 


say, for 
I fo 


are not sold on the corners of every thor- 
oughfare at the low price of two and four 
cents. There are several papers printed in 
this city, but, as they use Arabic characters 
to form the words, we are not very fond of 
perusing them unless we want to take a sées- 
éa after lunch. , 

We have one officer who was fired witha 
noble ambition to learn to read and speak 
Arabic. He is now under the care of the 
surgeon, and is threatened with softening uf 
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the brain. It is asad case, as there are not 
less than three young ladies in the States 
who are anxiously awaiting his return in the 
hope of having homes of their own, as he 
made some sort of promises that women look 
upon as serious. Those germans at Wash- 
‘agton, with brilliant costumes, bright lights, 
vin de lar premiére cuvée, are enough to 
turn the hardest heads in the United-States 
Navy, and girls snap a fellow up, don gré 
mal gré, before he knows what he is about, 
and — a three-years’ cruise can bring a 
blue jacket to his senses, and make him re- 
alize that, if he was fool enough to marry, 
his wife would have nice times leading the 


rman with some dashing fellow, who has 
ots of money, and plenty of opportunities to 
spend it. I am not much on the marry myself ; 
and don’t intend to, until I have retired 
from the service, and been placed on a pen- 
sion, so that I can buy a sea-shore residence, 
and ten acres of land,— enough to keep a 
cow, horse, two dozen hens, a pig, and two 
children, boy and girl. Then I can afford 
- to smile at the navy depa*tment, — at rotten 
ships, r machinery, and fussy captains, 
and boisterous lieutenant commanders. But 
this is a dream that cannot be realized for 
many years, as I am not yet primed for re- 
tiring, and my steam gauge marks -_ pres- 
sure with every movement of my life. But 
belle dépéche to such thoughts, and let us 
return to Constantinople. 

We were ordered here from Naples by 
the admiral of the station, who said that we 
were to suppress the fiery enthusiasm of the 
Turks in case they were intent on hanging 
or cutting off the heads of our countrymen, 
or other Christians, located at the Golden 
Horn. The Turk is an excitable gentleman, 
and when he thinks the infidel dogs impose 
on his good nature, by taking away his ter- 
ritory, he cares but little whether he injures 
friends or foes. He calls upon “Allah! 
Allah!” and hits to the right and left, and 
then apologizes if he has made a mistake. 
He is very gentlemanly after his wrath has 
spent itself, and can explain away all mis- 
takes in six different languages ; but when 
you ask for damages you will find that one 

anguage is enough for his ordinary use, and 

the more you talk to him, and the more cor- 
respondence you undertake, the greater 
number of lies he can entertain you with. 

To deceive a Frank is not a crime in the 
eyes of the followers of the prophet. IJtisa 
virtue, and entitles them to a dozen dark- 
eyed houris in a certain Paradise that the 
Turks have laid out for their own use, and 
walled around, so that an unbelieving dog 
can’t enter at any price, even if he wante 
to. I prefer my Paradise without a | 
Turks, and one woman gives us enoug 
tr uble in this world without wishing for a 
dozen in the next. I should not want to 


die if I thought that I had got to be slob 
bered over by a score of gushing girls, all 
with dark eyes, and jealous hearts, and all 
ready to snap your head off if you should 
even hint that Laura Maria was good look. 
ing and finely formed. The holy Prophet 
must have his time pretty well employed, if 
he is appealed to, and has to settle some of 
the female quarrels in his exclusive paradise, 
Why, even here, in this famed city, where 
some of the Pachas have a dozen or twen 
wives, and the commander of the faithful 
between seven and eight hundred, there is 
not that domestic on and quietude which 
a family man would expect in the bosom of 


his family, and it is said that there is hair 


pulling and much shrill vociferation when 
the old fellows take off their slippers, coats, 
and feiz, and look in upon their women 
folks for a quiet after-dinner chat. Itisa 
barbarous custom this locking up of women, 
so that not even an honest-hearted sailor can 
have a glance at one; and the man who will 
persist in taking more than one female help- 
mate deserves the warmest condemnation 
of a free and frank tar all the remainder of 
his hfe, and if our people should lend them 
selves to such degradation they would de 
serve— But let us shut off steam, for, if 
I mistake not, there are some zealous Mor- 
mons in our part of the world, and therea 
plurality of wives is allowed by custom if 
not by law, so let us leave the Turks and 
their paradise alone until we have plucked 
a large beam out of our eyes. 

As I said before, we were sent here to 
look after the interests of the Christians; 
for the latter are always in troubie in Tur- 
key, and always want assistance and 
tection, and the right to make money and to 
cheat the Turks if possible; the Greeks 
cheat everybody, and the Jews cheat Turks, 
Greeks, and every one that trades with 
them, and then the Turks squeeze all when 
money is wanted, and perhaps each nation- 
ality is about even when the books are bal- 
anced at the end of the year. The sultan 
always wants money ; his wives will have it; 
his ministers have an itching palm, and don’t 
ne to help themselves when they havea 
go chance to sell a contract, or to keep 

ck the army’s pay, and put it in their own 
pockets ; the court officials pick upa 
many dollars by selling profitable offices; 
and the governor of provinces make all they 
can out of their subjects, and squeeze Jew 
and Gentile with strict impartiality, so that 
in a few years the Pacha of a flourishing 
district can lay aside enough for an indolent 
life for the remainder of his days, unless 
the sultan should happen to be a little sus- 
picious, and squeeze his subject out of all 
that he has made, in consideration of a 
respite from the silken bowstring, w' 


always hangs over the heads of the 
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of the commander of the faithful, so that 
they never really know whether their lives 
are worth the trouble of preserving. 

Of course we could not do much good in 
Constantinople, for close to us was lying a 
fleet of Turkish iron-clads, as fine ships asa 
sailor could desire to see, and any one of 
them could have blown us higher than a 

skite, if so inclined, or if we had been dis- 
posed to act as “bad men.” But we were 
‘not so disposed. In fact, we smiled serene- 
‘ly on all who came on board, and gave the 
Githful chanpagne; and they drank it, too, 
as though they knew that the prophet was 
wrong when he told his people not to touch 


the juice of the grape, In fact, so well did 


‘we treat our visitors that they insisted we 
should visit the sultan, and see the light of 
his august countenance. I should have 
preferred looking at his harem, but that was 
not to be, so we put on our nicest uniforms, 
brightest of swords, freshest of chapeaux, 
and most brilliant of gilt buttons, and then 
landed and were conducted to the palace 
in awful solemnity; passed through a line 
of soldiers who scowled at us, and looked as 
though ng | would like to spit on our new 
uniforms, if they had not feared the bastina- 
do on the soles of their feet for their imper- 
tinence. 

But no indignity was offered us, that we 
noticed, and then with a clang of brass in- 
struments, wild and peculiar, like the favo- 
rite “ Turkish Patrol” (you may have heard 
of it), on we filed into a large hall, and were 
arranged around the room according to our 
rank, with the captain and American minis- 
ter in the centre, to receive all the glory, 
and the frowns, if the latter should disturb 
the countenance of the sultan by reason of 
arow in his harem or indigestion. But the 


face of the sublime Porte was as pleasant as 
any man’s could be who had seven hundred 
women to look after, and keep in shawls and 
grub: but he did look a little bored; and 
when the minister said that he took pleas- 
ure in presenting to him some of the most 
magnificent specimens of Americans that 
our country ever produced, he did n’t show 
by his actions that the minister was giv- 
ing him a large dose of “taffy,” but merely 
bowed and sighed as though he envied us 
our large appetites and broad shoulders. 

We were all presented in turn, and when 
it came to my chance to bow to the sultan 
he said a few words which sounded like 
“good boy,” but merely meant you are 
welcome. 

Now I should like to write you that the 
old fellow said he knew all about Boston, 
and read BALLOU’s MAGAZINE every month, 
and paid his subscription like a man, in ad- 
vance, and did n’t want a premium with 
every number. If he had said anything 
of the kind I should have been pleased to 
record his words; and it would have been 
a an head of steam for you; but I don’t 
believe the man reads your valuable publi- 
cation, and I don’t think he would let his 
women folks peruse a number to save your 
lives; for they would go wild over your 
love-stories, and bold, adblelookiag heroes, 
with lovely mustaches, and passionate 
kisses, and all such confounded stuff, good 
enough in execution, but bad for poor fe- 
males and sailors to read about, especially 
when the latter are so far away from home. 

Now let me tell you about Constantinople, 
as it is today. ell— Confound it! we 
are “beat to quarters,” and I must close. 
Wait until the next time. The engraving 
speaks better than my words. 


LIVERPOOL AND THE MERSEY. 


Rar name of no foreign city is more fa- 
miliar to the American people than that 
of Liverpool, which is the chief market, 
abroad, for the agricultural and mechanical 
productions of this country. Itis one of the 

eatest commercial cities in the world, and 
$ situated on the Mersey, along which it ex- 
tends for more than seven miles. For near- 
ly the whole of this distance a line or chain 
of docks runs parallel with the river, and 
from these, at intervals, streets extend at, 
tight angles tolerably direct to the bounda 
ty. These are crossed by streets more or 


less parallel to the river; but, as the town 
grew up rather suddenly, no great attention 
was paid to regularity. The boundary line 
from where it touches the river at the south 
to its termination at Bootle Bay, embraces a 
circle of somewhat more than eight miles. 
In early times the town was called indiffer- 
ently Lirpool, Litherpool, Lithpool, and Lif- 
erpole. “F” and “v” were commutable ; 
but in the most ancient records the name 
is written sometimes Lithepol, sometimes 
Lithepole. It was originally only a small 
fishing village; for the Mersey, up to a re- 
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cent period, was remarkable for its supply 
of salmon and other fish. 

The first authentic record of the town is 
in a charter of Henry II., in the year 1173, 
declaring that “the estuary of the Mersey 
shail be forever a part endowed with all the 
liberties belonging to a port of the sea, and 
that the men of Lyrpul, near to Toxteth, 
may come and go from each side of the sea 
with their ships and merchandise free and 
without obstructions.” It is supposed that 
his majesty in this charter had reference to 
the Conquest of Ireland; for, not content 
with the bestowal of a barren privilege, he 
erected dwellings called burgagi houses, the 
tenants of which were the primitive freemen 
of Liverpool. These houses continued to 


a a rental to the crown till the time of 
lizabeth, and constituted, to a great extent, 
the dwellings of the inhabitants. 

In 1750 Liverpool had only twenty Sailing 
vessels engaged in continental trade. Now 
she has an immense merchant navy, com- 
prising, besides sailing vessels, fleets of 
serew steamers which constantly visit eve 

rt of the Mediterranean, and render the 

ersey a medium of communication be. 
tween France, Belgium, Holland and Amer. 
ica. She has almost monopolized the Aus- 
tralian trade. Her clipper ships are ad. 
mitted to be the finest in the world, and con. 
sequently the emigration to the antipodes 
is the largest from this port, and the return 
cargoes the heaviest; for, necessarily, the 
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freights are low, as more goods go than 
come, and cheapness induces shippers to 
send their wool there rather than to London, 
although the latter place is the principal 
market. 

Great facilities have been afforded for 
carrying on this large trade. In 1715 the 
first dock was constructed with an area of 
three and one-half acres. From 15830 to 
1842 eight new docks were added ; and, from 
1845 to 1852, fourteen docks and basins 
were constructed. The river wall is five 
miles and two hundred yards long. No other 
port can present anything to compare with 
these docks. One serious inconvenience, 
however, is, that running along the river 
wall, they interrupt the approaches to the 
ferries, and, when the gates are opened, 
stop intercourse for a short time altogether. 


To remedy this an immense landing-stage 
constructed by Mr. Cubitt, was placed at 
St. George’s Pier, and this has not only pro- 
moted the comfort of the passengers, but 
served as a very popular promenade, An 
other landing-stage, the Princess’, has-been 
built, three times the size of the former, ata 
cost of £150,000. 

Until 1826 there were few warehouses on 
the dock quays. They were generally at 
some distance away. This was a great In- 
convenience to the merchants, and at length 
the Albert Dock was constructed, and sur- 
rounded, like St. Katherine’s Dock, London, 
with piles of ponderous warehouses. Stat- 
ly Dock was afterward surrounded in the 
Same way, and a little later the new Wap 


ping Docks. Extensive as this dock accom 
modation is, it is not adequate to the wants 
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of the port. The corporation has purchased 
Birkenhead Dock and estates for 
which to be made available required a fur- 
ther outlay of £800,000. 

There are several eminent ship-builders 
in Liverpool; but of late the greater part of 
the vel 9g has been in the repairing and 
building iron ships. There are five ship- 

rds on the Lancashire side of the river, 
and three on the other. Those on the Che- 
shire side combine graving with building 
docks ; and, although there are several grav- 
ing docks on the Liverpool side, they are 
inadequate to the needs of the port. As 
might be expected, a large trade is carried 
on in ships. Next to London the corpora- 
tion of Liverpool is decidedly the richest in 
the United Kingdom. 


With the increase of trade and wealth, the 
mode of doing business underwent a great 
change. At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the merchant had his counting-room 
and warehouse behind his dwelling. These 
mansions may now be seen in Hanover 
Street, Duke Street, Seel Street, and others, 
still bearing in their architecture evidences 
of cost and taste, although now mostly de- 
voted to meaner uses, Thirty years later 
the mercantile offices began to gather about 
the Exchange; mean buildings were trans- 
formed into lordly edifices ; and as much as 
eight hundred and a thousand pounds a 
year is now paid for a suite of rooms on a 
single floor. Such rents are a temptation to 
an increase of buildings ; and, in 1856, forty- 
seven pounds a square yard was paid for 


THE MERSEY FROM BIRKENHEAD, 


building-land near the town-hall. All the 

ulent classes live in the environs. Until 
1833 New Brighton was a sand-hill, without 
a tenement on it; now it is covered with 
villas. These elegant suburban residences 
cover the hills and crowd the gorges from 
the Red Noses to Rock F erry, while on the 
Lancashire side, Aigburth, Allerton, Wool- 
ton, Old Swan, Knotty Ash, West Derby, 
Litherland, Waterloo, and Bootle have been 
entirely occupied by the mansions and villas 
of the wealthy people of Liverpool. 

The present town-hall, a noble structure, 
stands nearly on the site of the original 
Market Cross. The interior of the building 
18 very fine. There are a spacicus hall, a 
council-room, treasurer’s office, and town- 
clerk’s office on the basement story. A 
splendid staircase leads to a suite of draw- 


ing-rooms, a very fine dining-room, an im- 
mense ball-room, with a small one attached. 
On the first landing of the staircase stands 
Chantrey’s statue of Channing, considered 
one of that great artist’s masterpieces. In 
the reception-rooms is a portrait of Chan- 
ning by Lawrence, and one of George III. 
by Shee, and also portraits of the Duke of 
ent, George IV., and William IV. In the 
council-chamber there are portraits of vari- 
ous gentlemen who have passed through the 
mayorial chair. The town-hall is made to 
form one square of the Exchange. This no- 
ble pile was commenced in 1803. The cost 
was estimated at £80,000; and, although no 
one was allowed to take up more than ten 
shares, the whole sum was subscribed in 
less than two hours. The building was 
completed in 1809, at the cost of £110,840. 
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It forms three sides of a square, the fourth 
being formed by the town-hall. The en- 
closed area is one hundred and ninety-seven 
feet long, by one hundred and seventy-eight 
wide, and has in the centre a bronze monu- 
ment in honor of Nelson, erected in 1813, at 
a cost of £9,000. It was designed by M. 
C. Wyatt, and executed by Westmacott. 
The mercantile offices which have sprung 
up around the Exchange are remarkable for 
their architectural beauty, as well as for 
their convenience. Water Street from the 
town-hall to George’s Dock ‘presents a suc- 
cession of such buildings. On the site of 
the old tower, which was the last remnant 
of the castle, have been erected the Tower 
Buildings, — a mass of counting-houses, or- 
namented toward the river by an Italian 
tower, now used as a semaphore telegraph 
station.. Fenwick Street, at right angles 
with Water, presents an extension of build- 
ings equally beautiful. The Corn Exchange 
is in Santanteh Street, where also is the 
Union Bank, a perfect architectural dijou ; 
and a little further on in James Street, at 
the top of Fenwick Street, is the North and 
South Wales Bank, equally entitled to no- 
tice. In Castle Street stands the Branch 


Bank of England, constructed by Mr. Cock- 
erell; and, in the same street, the Common- 
wealth Bank Building erected after Mr. 
Cunningham's desi 


- North John Street, 
which runs paraliel with Castle Street, is 
entirely devoted to offices; and in Dale 
Street are situated the Royal Bank Build- 
ings, remarkable for boldness of design. 
The custom-house, a at the foot of 
South Street, was built after a design by 
John Foster, at the cost of £283,804. The 
estimate was £175,000; and, although the 
building is an imposing one in appearance, 
it is regarded as not fully answering its pur- 
poses. In front of it is a bronze statue of 
Huskisson by Gibson. Part of the build- 
ing is used as a dock-office, and another as 
the postoffice, for neither of which is the 
building particularly suitable. East of the 
custom-house is the Sailors’ Home, which 
is admirably adapted to the object of the 
Marine Board, and for a sailors’ ont. 

Lord Street, Church Street, and Bold 
Street are lined with retail stores, which 
compete in extent and grandeur with those 
of Regent and Bond Streets, London, and, 
in some instances, are pronounced superior. 

At the extremity of Bold Street is one of 
the finest churches in Liverpool, — St. 
Luke’s, from a design by Foster, one of the 
discoverers of the famous marbles; and 
higher up, in Hardman Street, is the Blind 
Asylum and Philharmonic Hall. 

n Lime Street is the London and North- 
western Railway Station, which owes much 
of its architectural attraction to the liberality 
of the town-council, who contributed largely 


to the cost. Opposite to it St. 

Hall stands out boldly in a large open space 
on the brow of a descent. It is a massive 
pile, in the classical style of architecture, 
designed by the late Harry Lonsdale El} 
and, after his decease, carried out by 
Charles Robert Cockerell, R. A., of London, 
the professor of architecture to the Royal 
Academy. The ground on which this or. 
nament to Liverpool stands slopes down 
considerably to the west, and a platform 
has been built containing a number of 
apartments, and an extensive apparatus for 
warming and ventilating the buik ing above, 
On this basement at the south end, a 
nificent portico, with a double row of Corin- 
thian columns, eight in front and four be 
hind, and a pediment filled with sculpture, 
rises from an extensive flight of steps, and 
forms the principal feature of the building, 
At the north end a semicircular arrangement 
of eight attached columns incloses a hall, 
which a to be the natural entrance to 
the edifiee, and is so used when concerts 
are given. But there are three other en 
trances, more generally available, at the east 
side, under a collonnade of sixteen pillars, 
forming what is called the east portico, and 
also approached by a handsome flight of 
steps. 

Above the main facade there is an attic, 
which extends over the whole building, and 
a second attic of much greater height ccvers 
the roof of the principal room, which has 
given the name of St. George’s Hall to the 
whole structure. This fine hall, intended 
for — meetings and concerts, is one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine feet long by forty-seven 
wide on the floor, and has galleries on each 
side thirteen feet deep, and is eighty-four 
feet high. The ceiling is semicylindrical, 
divided by arching and longitudinal bands 
into panels of various shapes and sizes, 
which are profusely decorated with plaster 
ornaments in relief, upon faintly colored 
grounds, in the style of the French Renais- 
sance. Tritons and mermaids, masks, cadu 
cei, fasces, various coats of arms, and St 
George and the Dragon are scattered in 
profusion over the vault, which is suppo 
on each side by five lateral arches, springing 
from six columns of polished red Aberdeen 
granite, and massive piers which divide the 
galleries into deep recesses. On the west- 
ern side these recesses are occupied by five 
lofty windows, eighteen feet six inches high, 
and eight feet seven inches wide. The 
capitals of the columns are plaster, pain 
toimitate the granite shafts, it having been 
contemplated at one time to make them of 
bronze. The frieze of the entablature above 
them is curvilinear, and also painted to iml- 
tate red granite. The spandrels of these 
lateral arches are decorated with col 
figures in alto-relievo, of Prudence, Fort 
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tude, Science, Art, Justice and Temperance, 
in duplicate, and principally copied from 

hael’s rag of these subjects in the 
Stause of the Vatican at Rome. 

Prudence resembles a figure by Michael 
Angelo. On the floor, which is a beautiful 
specimen of Minton’s encaustic tiles, in- 
scriptions in Latin and English, referring to 
the figures above, are worked in so as to 
furnish both ornament and instruction. A 
portion of the floor, all around the room, is 
raised about two feet to receive the warming 
and ventilating apparatus. Flights of steps 
at each end of the hall lead to the Canon 
Court at the south end, and the Civil Court 
at the north. These entrances are between 
pillars of gray granite, supporting an archi- 
trave over which there is a semicircular 
opening, through which the architect, Mr. 

Imes, contemplated a vista of the whole 
length of the three compartments from the 
back of each court,—a length of about 
three hundred feet. His object was defeat- 
ed by his neglect to provide a situation for 
the organ, which is one of the finest in the 
world, built by Willis, under the superin- 
tendence of Doctor S. S. Wesley, and is 
now placed on a circular platform, occupy- 
ing the north end of the hall, and obstruct- 
ing the view of the entrance into the Civil 
Court. Semicircular windows, thirty-three 
feet in diameter, concentric with the ceiling, 
are introduced at each end. There are three 
entrances on each side, closed by folding 
gates of bronze, from the corridors, corres- 
ponding with the three outer doors under 
the eastern portico or colonnade. 

Ten bronze pendants of elaborate work- 
manship, containing double circles of gas 

ts in the form of stars, light this splendid 

1. The recesses on each side of the hall 
are converted into galleries over the corri- 
dor, in front of which balustrades of colored 
marble and Derbyshire spar have been in- 
troduced. Colored marbles are also intro- 
duced as panels and other decorations of 
the walls below the galleries. Here also are 
niches for statues of distinguished persons, 
— George Stephenson, the engineer, and 
Sir Robert Peel are already placed. The 
courts are quadrangural apartments, divided 
as usual for judges and council, witnesses 
and jury, with a dock for prisoners, entered 
from below, in connection with the cells in 
the basement of the building. At the back 
of the judges’ seats are resting-rooms, and, 
along the eastern side, in two stories, a 
gtand-jury room, a library, refreshment and 
robing rooms, and all the usual accommoda- 
tions for the persons attendant upon the 
civil and criminal proceedings of the coun- 
try. This portion of the building forms an 
elegant screen of square pillars similar in 
size and character to the colonnade on the 
eastern side, and from the slope of the 


ground gives by far the most imposing view 
of this great structure. Over the north hall 
there is a small circular concert-room, on 
which great expense has been lavished in a 
profusion of elaborate ornament. 

This magnificent edifice is considered by 
general consent the finest in Great Britain ; 
and it was built under the following circum- 
stances. It had been resolved to erect a 
music hall by subscription, and the corpora- 
tion gave the land in Lime Street for that 
purpose; but a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers did not come forward. In the 
mean time the assizes in 1835 were trans- 
ferred from Lancaster to Liverpool, and, the 
sessions house being unsuitable, the corpo- 
ration determined to build new courts, En- 
larging their view, the council at once su- 
perseded the music committee, took the 
charge of the building on themselves, and, 
after examination of several places, decided 
to have two assize courts, a council-room, 
and a common hall under one roof; and this 
has been accomplished so well, that the 
common hall has become the most elegant 
council-room in the world. The first esti- 
mate of the architect was £85,000, but the 
work cost £200.000. Mr. Elmes died while 
the building was yet a skeleton; and, as he 
left his friend Mr. Robert Rawlinson, C. E., 
in charge, that gentleman accomplished 
what had hitherto Geen considered imprac- 
ticable, by turning the arches of the roof 
with hollow bricks. The assizes are now 
held here, and concerts are given three or 
four times a week. The council appoints 
organists of the highest reputation, and or- 
gan performances, at small charges, are 
given twice, sometimes thrice, a week to 
crowded audiences. 

And now a word concerning the estuary 
on which Liverpool stands. The Mersey is 
formed by the union of several small 
streams which rise in the hills near the bor- 
ders of Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Derby- 
shire, where these three countries meet in a 
point. The principal of these streams are 
the Tame and the Goyt; and from Stock- 

rt, where these two unite, the river thus 
ormed takes the name of the Mersey, flows 
to the west, forming all along its course the 
boundary between Cheshire and Lancashire, 
and, after a course of fifty-five miles from 
Stockport, empties into the Irish Sea below 
Liverpool. Its principal tributaries are the | 
Irwell, which flows past Manchester, and 
falls into the Mersey from the north, below 
the junction of which the river becomes 
navigable, and the Weaver, which joins it 
from the south, just before it expands into 
a large estuary, seventeen miles in length, 
and three in breadth at its broadest part. 
It contracts at its mouth toa breadth of lit- 
tle more than three-quarters of a mile, and 
has the appearance from several points of 
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view of a large inland lake. The country 
through which the river flows is level; but 
in some parts the scenery is very pictur- 


esque. The principal towns and villages 


on its banks are Stretford, Warrington, 
Hale, Garston, and Liverpool, on the right 
bank; and Stockport, Runcorn, Ince, and 
Birkenhead, on the left. 


COPPER AND COPPER-MINES. 


OPPER was one of the metals first 
known to man, and we are told that 
Tubal Cain, who was the seventh in descent 
from Adam, was “an instructor of every 
artificer in brass and iron.” In the book of 
Job, also, we read that “copper is molten 
out of the stone.” It is a matter of history, 
that Cheops, an Egyptian king of the fourth 
dynasty, worked a copper-mine in the penin- 
sula of Sinai, and, as an alloy of copper was 
made use of by the ancient Egyptians for 
working hard stones, it has been suggested 
by Wilkinson that they may have known 
the art of hardening it. 

This metal was also used largely in the 
manufacture of monuments and statues of 
bronze by the Syrians and Phoenicians 
and by the Greeks and Romans. The 
Colossus of Rhodes, after having lain in 
fragments for nine centuries, is said to have 
furnished loads for nine hundred camels 
when the pieces were conveyed from the 
spot where they had reposed undisturbed 
for so long. 

It ce seem, from these facts, that the 
ores were not only worked to a great extent 
by the ancients, but that the skill and facili- 
ties for producing large castings were at 
least equal to those of modern times. 
Copper was not only used as an alloy in the 
manufacture of bronze, but was em- 
ployed in the pure state in coin. 

It is most probable that the metal itself 
was first discovered, as it is now found, ina 
native state, and, upon being melted, dis- 
played to the workers the various rich ores 
associated with it. That the various races 
that dwelt on this continent, prior to the In- 
dians, knew of the existence and value of 
copper, is proved by the utensils of that 
metal discovered in the ancient mounds of 
the West, while the extensive mining works 
attributed to the same people, at Lake Supe- 
rior, attest to the knowledge of it possessed 
by some ancient race of greater sxill than 
the Indians. 

Axes and chisels of copper were used by 
the Aztecs of Mexico, some of these havin 
been found with the large half-finished 
blocks of granite in the quarries of Milta; 


and from this fact the deduction or infer. 
ence has naturally been drawn that this 
people knew the art of giving to the metal 
hardness adapted to its use for quarry tools, 

Other resemblances have been pointed 
out by Prescott as existing between the 
works of the Aztecs and Egyptians. Cop 
per was also used by the Peruvians for the 
same purposes; and Humboldt gives the 
composition of a chisel found in a silver 
mine opened by the Incas near Cuzco as 
ninety-four per cent copper and six per 
cent tin. This proportion of the metals is 
almost ag the same as that of the chisel 
found by Wilkinson at Thebes, which was 
ninety-four per cent copper, fifty-nine per 
cent tin, and one per cent iron. 

Collections of copper utensils of great 
antiquity have been discovered in the 
Scandinavian tumuli in Denmark, and many 
of these relics of other times are preserved 
in the museum at Copenhagen; among 
them are daggers, knives, hammers, chisels, 
wedges, axes, and so forth. There are also 
swords and knives, with blades of gold, and 
cutting edges of iron, while others are of 
copper similarly faced, the iron appearing to 
be the rare and precious metal. 

Various analyses have been made of 
coins and sword-blades, some dating as far 
back as 500 B. C. In the most ancient 
coins the alloy is, copper, sixty-two to sev 
enty-two per cent; tin, about seven; and 
lead, from nineteen and one-half to twenty 
nine and thirty-two hundredths per cent; 
but the tin is almost invariably present. 
About the time of the commencement of the 
Christian era, zinc appears to have been 
used, as itis present in the composition of 
specimens belonging to that period. 
cutting instruments are uniformly composed 
of copper and tin, generally about one part 
in ten, and sometimes lead forms a small 
part of the alloy. Little is recorded duri 
the middle ages concerning the working 
copper-mines and the use of metals. 

n recent times, copper has been obtained 
from the mine of Rammelsberg, near Goslar, 
in the Hartz Mountains, which was worked 
in the tenth century. The Swedish mine 
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of Fahlun competed with the above in the 
uction of copper in the twelfth century; 
and in the next century the mines of Thurin- 
ia were worked. In Great Britain, the 
s mine in Anglesea, it is believed, was 
waked by the Romans. This was very 
uctive in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century; causing, by the abun- 
dance of its ores, the price of the metal to 
be considerably redu 


In 1799, when it was nearly exhausted, 
the price of copper rose again to — per 
ton. The rich veins at Newlands near 
Keswick were worked in 1250; and in 1470, 
as appears by a charter granted by Edward 
IV., the business was extensively carried 
on. The metal was obtained at Ecton Hill 
in Staffordshire, previous to its discovery in 
Cornwall. The mines of Cornwall, worked 
for tin at very early periods, appear to have 


COPPER-MINING, 


been little thought of, for the copper ores 
they contained, before the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

As is well known, the flexibility of cop- 
per is such, that it can be hammered out in- 
to very thin sheets, and drawn out into fine 
wire, while in tenacity it takes rank next to 
iron, a wire one-thirteenth of an inch in di- 
ameter sustaining a weight of three hundred 
pounds. Its power of conducting heat is 
two and one-half times that of iron, it being 
a ready conductor of heat, and one of the 

conductors of electricity, It melts ata 


full red heat; and at awhite heat the vapors . 
passing from it burn with a green flame, | 
Copper undergoes no change in dry air; | 
but when exposed to moist air it becomes 
slowly covered with a greenish coating, 
which is a hydrous carbonated oxide of the 
me 

The use of copper in the arts is very ex- 
tensive, owing to its toughness, malleability, 
ductility, and resistance to oxidation, and 
also from its great power of conducting both 
heat and electricity, which makes it suitable 
for a great many useful purposes. Among 
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these we may mention the construction of 
boilers, and vessels for distilling, and vari- 
ous chemical purposes; for submerged 
electric cables; for coinage; and for the 
engraver’s art. 

n the construction of ships it is much 
used for sheathing ; and from the poisonous 
quality of the products of its slow oxidation 
in sea-water, it prevents the adhesion of 
barnacles and other shell-fish, which would 
otherwise fix themselves upon the surface 
of the vessel and greatly impede its move- 
ments. 

Unlike iron, the results of its oxidation 
do not exert a corrosive and destroying ac- 
tion on wood, and for this reason copper 
replaces iron for the construction of the 
nails, bolts, and fastenings of ships. For 
many of these and other uses, it is found to 
be advantageous or economical to alloy cop- 
per with other metals. Combined thus 
with zinc, it forms brass; with tin, bronze 
and bell-metal; and with zinc and nickel, 
German silver. 

An alloy of copper with from five to ten 
per cent of aluminum is known by the name 
of aluminum bronze; and from its golden- 

ellow color, its great hardness and elastic- 
ity, and its resistance to oxidation, this com- 
bination can be made of great value in the 
arts for both useful and ornamental pur- 
poses. It has also been discovered that 
the union with copper of small portions of 
phosphorus gives to this metal great hard- 
ness and great strength, so that it has been 
suggested that the newphosphorus bronze, 
as it is called, shall be used for the manu- 
facture of large guns. Small quantities of 
copper are alloyed with gold and with silver 
to harden these metals both for purposes of 
coinage, and for numerous articles of manu- 
facture. 

In nature, copper exists in the metallic 
slate, when it is known as native copper; 
and also mineralized or combined with oxy- 
gen, sulphur, and other foreign substances, 
constituting what are known as the ores of 
copper. Like most other metals, this metal 
and its ores occur both disseminated in 
beds of various kinds of rocks, and in veins 
or lodes, which are deposits in fissures 
which intersect previously formed rocks. 
Copper and copper ores are found in rocks 
of various ——- ages. The rocks of 
the great Appalachian system abound in 
deposits of copper ores in various lacalities, 
from Newfoundland through Quebec and 
Vermont into Virginia, the Carolinas, Ten- 
nessee, and Georgia. The copper ores of the 
Rocky Mountains and those of Cuba and 
Chili are in crystalline rocks, and so aiso are 

of the Ural, of Norway, Sweden, 


Cornwall, and Devonshire. The great de 
posits of native copper found on the shores 
of Lake Superior, however, belong to a se. 
ries of sandstones and conglomerates which 
may be regarded as of the lower Cambrian 
age. 

The great copper-mines of Lake Superior 
are the most important of any in the United 
States; and our illustration on page 413 
gives a good view of the interior of a co 
per-mine. In the locality of which we 
speak the copper is almost wholly in the 
native or metallic state, and occurs in veins 
cutting the strata, associated with quartz 
and various spars and crystalline minerals; 
and also disseminated in the beds of rocks, 
in which the richest and most productive 
ofall are now wrought. While in some of the 
veins masses of pure copper weighing 
many tons are met with, the copper in the 
beds is generally in smaller masses or 
grains. Itis in this state that it occurs in 
the layers of soft anygdaloidal trap, locally 
known as ash-beds; while in other cases 
the pure metal appears as cementing mate- 
rial of conglomerates or brecias made up of 
the ruins of red feldspar porphyry rocks be- 
longing to an older formation. Remarkable 
instances of the latter are seen in the Bos- 
ton and Albany mine, and the Calumet and 
Helca mine, the last named of which yield- 
ed, in 1872, the immense quantity of eight 
thousand tons of fine copper, or about one- 
tenth the entire product of the globe. 

The working of these mines of Lake Supe- 
rior began in 1845; and from that period up 
to 1858 the entire product of the whole re- 
gion amounted to a little over sixteen thou- 
sand tons. The copper is extracted by 


‘crushing and washing the rock, and is then 


in a nearly pure state, requiring only to be 
melted down to ingot copper. There are 
evidences that mines were worked in this 
region ages since, by a primitive ‘eas 
who had only stone tools for their wor , 
A copper region of great importance oc 
curs in adjacent parts of the States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Geor- 
gia. For several years peprtows to 1861, 
the numerous mines in these regions were 
wrought in an imperfect manner; but the 
civil war, together with the great depression 
in the price of copper which followed, up to 
1871, has caused these mines to be, for the 
most part, abandoned; with the exception 
of those of Ducktown, Tennessee, which 
yield large quantities of ores which are 
smelted on the spot. With the rise in the 
— of copper, and modern improvements 
or working the mines, it does not seem too 
much to say that this section may yet rival 
the English Cornwall. 
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ANOTHER YEAR. 


BY ONA HOLLINGSWORTH. 


= 


‘ 


‘OM shall we love we love not yet? 
What friendship shall we prove most vain? 

Who will remember, who forget? _ 

What passion shall possess the so 

What cherished hope, what adverse fear, 
Be with us if we reach the goal 

Unseen beyond another year? 


We know but what the seasons bring 
Of budding twig and trilled delight, 
Of small wings ever Cunerae, 
And roses blooming unto blight: 
We dream not on what lips may di 
The laughter it is sweet to hear; 
The roses of whose life may lie 
In ashes ere another year. 
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ripened grain, t 

The autumn forest’s fading glow, 
The sunless vale, the fallen leaves, 

But cannot guess what weary feet 
Are journe by oe rest so near, 

What loving looks shall cease to 
Our own before another year. 


Oh! those are thoughts too sad for speech 
Which fill us when we weep adieu; 

When fair, fond hands in longing reach ; 
And true hearts break, bnt still are true. 

For when the snowdrifts crown the height, 
And all the land is hushed and drear, 

Who knows what new-made graves the white 
May cover ere year? 


THE CRIMSON TRAIL. 
A TALE OF THE FRENCH-INDIAN WAR. 


BY CLINTON MONTAGUE, 


(No. 5.—Comprets Six Numpers.] 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington. } 


CHAPTER IX. 


STELLA’S NEW PERIL.— HER CHIVALRIC 
RESCUER. 


E left Stella, bound and _ helpless, 
guarded by a trusty band of Mohawk 
braves. To explain how she had escaped 
from her Indian captors, and came to be 
laced in the circumstances in which Hugh 
ownsend had just seen her, we shall have 
to go back to the time when Moneto left 
her, bidding the swarthy Tanaquil guard 
her with his life. 

Stella lay for a long time after his depart- 
ure, gazing up at the placid sky, and the 
brilliant moon, yet listening with eager in- 
terest to the varying whoops of the warriors 
as they came ringing from the forests into 
whose recesses her lover had fled. 

Would he escape? Could he with all 
those human fiends following him like blood- 
hounds, knowing every crook and turn of 
the woodland paths, while he was’a stranger 


and a fugitive? She feared he could not, 
and yet she had great faith in his daring 
and skill. 

As hour after hour passed on, and the 
braves did not return, she became convinced 
that he had escaped, that by some rare for- 
tune he had eluded his savage foes. Her 
heart took new hope at the thought, and in 
her thankfulness she murmured aloud, — 

“ Thank God! they have not caught him, 
— they have not caught him! Hugh is still 
free! Oh, my brave and gallant Hugh, 
Heaven aid you!” 

She did not intend to speak so as to be 
heard, but her joyfulness made her unmind- 
ful, and her fervently uttered words attract- 
ed the attention of the chief who had been 
left to watch her. He arose and slowly 
approached her with strange burning eyes. 

“ What says the Dg maiden?” he 
asked sternly. “Why does she speak 
when the warriors are silent?” 

Stella regarded him with an expression of 
mingled emotions, but did not answer. 
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“Has the white squawa tongue? Does 
she not know that a warrior cannot wait 
when he has asked a question ? ” 

The warrior spoke menacingly, laying his 
hand on his hatchet. 

“ What would you have me say?” asked 
Stella tremblingly. 

“Tanaquil would not have her speak. 
She is a captive. The white squaw must 
learn to keep her mouth shut.” 

“ Thank you,” said Stella, in a low tone, 
as the savage strode proudly back to his 
braves. Then added, as her spirit rose 
fiercely within her, “They shall see if I 
have not a tongue.” 

The hours went slowly past. The camp- 
fire burned out; the warriors slept, all but 
one who took up his position where he 
could look upon the captive. It was Tana- 
quil himself who had taken this duty, and a 
single movement of the maiden did not es- 
cape him. 


anaquil was a young Mohawk, the son 
of a chief who had been head sachem be- 


‘fore Moneto held that post of honor, and he 


aspired to be the Adonis of his tribe. He 
was of medium stature, lithe, and, for an 
Indian, handsome; though his features 
wore a cruel, sensual expression that de- 


tracted greatly from the nobility of his 
countenance. 

His dress was the index to his character. 
Rich plumes nodded above his_ head; 
his scarlet mantle was heavy with embroid- 
ery; wampum, gorgets, bracelets, and med- 
als adorned his person in profusion, He 
had won some reputation in war; but his 


vanity, his coxcombry, his sensuality, were 
dark shades in a character that otherwise 
might have made him a Tamenund or a 
Hiawatha in his tribe. 

The bronzed visage of the young Mohawk 
was a study as he sat in the moonlight, sus- 
taining his unwearied and self-appointed 
watch over the captive of his chief. 

More than once Stella found herself 
startled by the burning splendor of his gaze. 
His eyes seemed to scintillate in the dark- 
ness till she half fancied he was a wild 
beast ready to spring at and devour her. 
She went to sleep at last with that strange 
fancy in her mind, and, wearied and soul- 


tortured, slumbered heavily, 


How long she slept she knew not; but 
she was awakened by a rude touch upon 
her arm. 


She started to her feet in alarm, half 
believing she was in the grasp of some sav- 
age animal, but her terror somewhat sub- 
—_ when her eyes fell upon the dusky 
chief. 


“Hist!” he said, placing his finger upon 
her lips. “ Let not the white maiden make 
anoise. Would she escape from the pow- 
erot Moneto? The chief is away. If she 


would flee from the Mohawk-land, Tanaquil 
will set her free.” 

Could she believe it? Was it all the 
mockery of a dream? She struggled to 
arouse herself so as to make sure of its 
reality. 

The savage noticed her hesitation, and 
oy the cause sought to encourage 

er. 

“ Let not the Yellow-Hair fear. Tanaquil’s 
heart is like a woman’s. He will lead her 
away from her enemies to the home of her 
friends.” 

Stella recovered her voice now, and her 
spirits rose within her as she understood it 
all. Thank Heaven, she was to escape at 
last from Moneto’s bloody hands. 

“ The daughter of the pale-faces will never 
forget the kindness of Tanaquil,” she said, 
“if he will lead her safe from the land of 
her enemies. My father is a great chief 
in the English land, and he will make the 
Mohawk rich in gold, and gay cloth, and 
powder, and shot. But does Tanaquil 
know if the young Englishman, who was 
brought a captive from the fort on the 
Horicon, has escaped ?”” 

The savage started> The eagerness ef 
the question, the pleading look in the young 


girl's face, touched a thorn deep in his side. 
e scowled fiercely; and invoiuntarily his 
hand sought his knife at his belt. He rec- 
ollected himself in a moment, however, and 
answered, bending his bronzed face close to 
her ear, — 


“Moneto has not returned, but when he 
comes he will bear the scalp of the young 


Yengese brave. Tanaquil heard the echo 
of the death-cry in the forest while the 
maiden slept.” 

Stella did not cry out; she did not 
faint: but the look of deadly anguish that 
crept into her face was enough to touch 
with pity the heart of a demon. She said 
not a word, but quietly suffered the Indian 
to lead her away. 

All night long they journeyed through 
the forest, and when the sun rose the 
stood on the bank of the river. Tanaquil 
found a canoe in a clump of willows, and 
placing the maiden in the bow, seated him- 
self in the stern, and took the paddles, 


After a three-hours’ voyage the Indian took 
to land again. 

Tanaquil had brought food with him, and 
they halted in a little dell for rest and re- 
freshment. The Mohawk improvised a cup 
of woven leaves, and brought water in it for 
our heroine. She thanked him; but the 
sudden blaze in his eyes made her shrink 
from him with a strange dread. But she 
arose and followed him when he announced 
that they must be going. 

The way now led through a rugged and 
uneven country, and Stella, accustomed 
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though she was to toil, soon found herself 
rowing wearied by unwonted exertion. 

he noticed, too, that her conductor grew 
less and less respectful in his bearing, 
and often his dark, cruel face gleamed with 
a triumph which could not be concealed. 
Suddenly the horrible truth forced itself up- 
on her. 

“Has Tanaquil lost the way?” she said, 
assuming a scorn she did not feel, “or is he 
out of his senses? He is not going to the 
land of the pale-faces. The chief has lied. 
] will go no further.” 

The Mohawk started; but instantly re- 
covering his wonted self-possession he an- 
swered, without, however, looking the maid- 
en in the face, — 

“ Tanaquil is nota child. There is only 
one way, and this it is. The heart of the 
singing-bird is afraid. She 
ears that Moneto is following the trail. 
Or is she tired, and does she long for rest ?” 

“The chief cannot deceive me,” said the 
maiden stoutly. “This is not the way, and 
Tanaquil knows it. The English lands lie 
toward the south, and ail day long we have 
been journeying toward the setting sun. 
Let Tanaquil tell why this is so.” 

The chief regarded her steadily for some 
seconds, his eyes resting on her triumphant- 
ly and gloatingly. At last he said, — 

“ The pale-face maiden is young and fair. 
She is too beautiful tosit in Moneto’s lodge, 
and keep his fire, for the chief is old, and 
his hand cannot always wield the tomahawk. 
Tanaquil isa chief, too. He is young and 
brave. He loves the yellow-haired singing- 


bird, and will make her his squaw.” 

Stella read his purpose in his face; nor 
did she hope for any mercy from him. For 
a moment she was too horrified to speak, 
the next she was her brave self again. 

“And what pleasure,” she asked, “ will 
Tanaquil find in sharing his cabin with a 
wife who could never love him: one of an- 
other race and color, whose habits and cus- 
toms are all different from his own? Would 
n’t it be better to take the gold of the Eng- 
lish captain, and buy the heart of some Mo- 
hawk maid with his gifts ?” 

Tanaquil’s eyes did not once soften, and 
his fierce looks were bent with such waver- 


ing glances upon Stella’s beautiful face that 
her cheeks bldshed from very shame. 

“The chief does not care for the maidens 
of his tribe,” said the Mohawk haughtily. 
“it is only the beautiful pale-face who shall 
sit in his lodge. She will £0, and make 
Tanaquil happy by her smiles.” 

“1 will not go! You may kill me; but I 
will never be a squaw in your lodge!” 

The Indian flushed with anger. Then he 
laughed. 

“The pale-faced squaw has a warrior’s 
soul,” he said. “ Her hair is like the rays 


of the sun-god, her eyes are like the flashing 
waters of the Horicon, she is slender like 
the willow. But Tanaquil loves her best 
for the daring in her soul. He likes well 
the soul of the panther in the form of the 
dove.” 

“T never, never will be your wife !” cried 
Stella, utterly ignoring his compliments, 
and her lithe, graceful form swelling with 
indignation into almost majestic proportions. 
“ I will die here.” 

Her look of anger and disgust seemed 
but to whet his admiration for her. 

“The maiden is alone with Tanaquil. 
No friend is near her. Even Moneto could 
not track her. She must go with the chief.” 

“You must kill me first,” she said stub- 
bornly. 

And her great resolution blazed in her 
eyes. 

The Indian uttered a low, angry cry. In 
a moment of irrestrainable fury he rushed 
forward, and dealt her a blow that felled her 
to the earth. Then lifting her senseless 
form in his arms he bore her swiftly through 
the forest. 

The young Mohawk was a powerful man; 
though encumbered with the limp form of 
the maiden, he seemed as though he did not 
feel his burden. He dashed recklessly 
threugh the tangled underbrush, over rocks 
and rough ground, but pursuing a course 
with which he seemed acquainted. 

There was no mercy in his heart ashe | 
sped on. His countenance blazed with bru- 
tal passion. The face of a demon couid not 
have been darker, more fell than his. Never 


in all her life had the maiden been exposed 
to such a danger as now. Even in Moneto’s 
bloody power there would have been more 
hope for one so young and fair. 

Stella recovered her senses before many 
minutes ; but with a shrewdness worthy of 
her sex she still feigned unconsciousness. 
Her form lay limp and yielding in the Indi- 
an’s arms, and, though her heart beat fierce- 
ly in her bosom, she never once opened her 
eyes. ‘Tanaquil supposed that she was yet 
enduring the force of his brutal blow. 

But the maiden was revolving in her 
mind a plan by which she might escape, and 
at last she determined on making the at- 


tempt. It presented few chances of success, 


and many of danger, but she was resolved 
on doing something, even if she died in try- 


ing. 

She had determined to spring convulsive- 
ly from the grasp that encircled her the in- 
stant that grasp should become the least re- 
laxed, dash her hands in his face so as to 
blind his sight, and spring away. 

She knew that she was very strong and 
active, and, though she dared not measure 
her strength with that of the Mohawk in an 
equal contest, she felt that by a skillful ma- 
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neeuvre like the one she meditated, the 
chances would be in her favor. 

Then, too, she was reminded of something 
which it seemed strange she had not remem- 
bered before. In the bosom of her dress 
was concealed a knife, — the same weapon 
which she had used to free Hugh from his 
bonds. If the worst came she had still that 
friend left her, and the bit of cold steel 
should either take his life or hers, —hers 
only at the last extremity. 

“ At least I will try to escape,” she said to 
herself. “I will make the attempt when he 
is least expecting it, and it shall go hard if 
I do not win success.” 

She had prepared herself for the desper- 
ate undertaking, when on the very moment 
the Indian halted, and laid her down. 

Her form continued so limp and lifeless 
in his grasp that he began to fear his blow 
had been heavier than he intended. Alarm- 
ed lest she might die, he placed her gently 
ag the ground, and sought to resuscitate 

er. 

Under his efforts she partially opened her 
eyes, and faintly called for water. The In- 
dian turned to obey her wish, but suddenly 
stumbled by treading on the unloosened 
string of his mocassin. He stooped to fast- 
en the deerskin thong, his back toward the 
maiden. 

A sudden thought flashed into Stella’s 
mind, almost taking her breath away, and 
leaving her face pale as if a mortal sickness 
had come over her. Should she do it ? 

Her enemy was in her power. Careless 
and unsuspecting he knelt before her. One 
swift, strong stroke and she would be free. 
Yes, she would do it, God helping her, and 
she clutched eagerly the friendly knife-blade, 
and drew it cautiously forth. 

Suddenly the form so limp and yielding 
the instant before grew tense and rigid, and, 
leaping upward and forward, the maiden 
struck her knife with all the force she could 
drive it into the back of the bending warri- 
or, just below the neck. If she had been an 
adept in the art of murdering she could not 
have directed a more skiilful and effective 
blow. 

With a roar of pain, rage, and surprise, 
the Mohawk sprang convulsively to his feet, 
clutched spasmodically at the air, vainly tried 
to retain an upright position, and then, ut- 
tering a thrilling cry, sank to the earth, nade 
purple by his blood. 

Tanaquil, the traitor and the ravisher, 
was dead ! 

Stella glanced once at the stark, lifeless 
form, and then turned away with a shudder. 
She had struck her blow in self-defence, but 
her woman’s heart would not permit her to 
exult over a fallen foe. 

Appropriating the dead warrior’s rifle, 
she turned on the back trail, and slowly 


walked forward, directing her steps by the 
sun. 

The afternoon was nearly approaching its 
close. The sun hung low over the western 
tree-tops, and night would soon hang its 
dark mantle over the wilderness. Alone in 
the depths of the wilderness, far from 
friends and safety, Stella’s situation was one 
to appal the stoutest heart. 

Without scarcely knowing where she was 
going, fearful of encountering enemies at 
every turn, for she pictured the woods full 
of savage warriors ready to hunt her down, 

r Stella still pursued her way, resolute to 
eep on while her strength lasted. 

Thirst sometimes parched her lips and 
throat, but as, at times, her flight crossed 
small streams of running water, she did not 
suffer much from this cause. 

She would pause to quench her thirst 
whenever she encountered these streams, 
and then hurry on,— sometimes through 
dense woods, then amid marshes and bogs, 
then over rocky ridges, up and down bills, 
and amid crags, —some all bare, others all 
wooded. 

Often the poor girl imagined she could 
hear the shouts of the Mohawks pursuing 
her, and she momentarily expected to see 
dark forms and nodding hea dresses rush- 
ing through the trees. 

Sometimes she would hurry on with all 
her speed, hardly daring to look behind her; 
then she would be forced to rest a moment 
to regain the steady strength necessary to 
go on. 

At last, after long-continued exertions of 
body and mind, she arrived at a place where 
she resolved to rest for half an hour or 
more, so exhausted had she become. 

It was the upper higher portion of a wide, 
ledgy plateau. Not far from her stood the 
trunk of a tree that had been blasted wf 
lightning years before, and was now parti 
ly decayed A few low bushes also grew at 
intervals among the rocks. Afar off toward 
the west rose the hills of the Adirondacks, 
everywhere else the sight was bounded by 
the interminable forest. 

The sun had set, and the crimson track of 
its glory was fading from the horizon. A 
dreary, solemn stillness was settling down 
upon the wiiderness. Stella felt her spirit 
sink at the thought of the darkness coming 
on, and she alone. 

But even then her sense of exhaustion 
deadened all other feelings, and lying there 
in the cool evening air, with the twilight 
shadows darkening about her, the unfortu- 
nate girl fell asleep. 

She did not sleep more than an hour, and 
she started up with sudden affright as a 
sharp, fierce bark rang out on the night 
stillness. She listened, trembling in every 
limb. The cry was repeated, and instantly 
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it was answered from another part of the 


t. 

In the space of half an hour at least a doz- 
en different barks had been heard, and ne | 
were approaching nearer, coming in from all 
sides of the forest. 

“Q Heaven!” exclaimed Stella, “they 
are wolves, and I fear I cannot escape 
them! Alas! how swiftly they are coming. 
1 am lost!” 

At that momont the first of the pack 
burst from the forest into the moonlight that 
fell upon the whole area of the open space, 
in the midst of which Stella was now stand- 
ing. In a few seconds mure a dozen or 
more dark objects were rushing across the 
ledge toward the frightened maiden. : 

Stella cast a frightened glance around, 
and, as she did so, her eyes fell upon the 
blasted stump. With a glad cry she sprang 
toward it, reached it, bounded upward, and 
fell back. 

The fall did not hurt her, but she thought 
she should die from very fear, the wolves 
were so near her. She had time, however, 
to essay another leap. 

God help the maiden now, for if she falls 
she is lost. She summoned all her strength, 
and, leaping, gained the stump with her 
hands. With a superhuman effort she drew 
herself upward, and a second after obtained 
a firm footing on the top of the stump. 

A clamor of fierce, hungry howls greeted 
her in that last moment, and looking down 
she saw a circle of gaunt, leaping bodies, 
whose burning eyes and white, snapping 
teeth filled her soul with terror. 

The wolves circled and leaped around the 
stump for a few moments, growling, and 
snarling, and snapping, and even tearing at 
the bark of the stump with their claws and 
teeth, furious that so dainty a feast was so 
near them, and so secure from them. 

Steila, for a moment, was stupefied with 
terror, and knew not how to act, but she 
soon regained her presence of mind. She 
had retained her grasp upon the rifle through 
all her fright, oat the thought now came to 
her that she might do good service with it 

inst her foes. With the thought she lev- 
_— the weapon at one of the animals, and 


It was not the first time she had pulled 
the trigger of a rifle, and her aim was not 
lost. Instantaneously with the report of 
her weapon one of the gaunt beasts rolled 
over with aloud moan. Almost before he 
was dead his ravenous companions fell up- 
‘on and devoured him. 

The bloody feast was soon over. For a 
moment only the frightful saturnalia of death 
raged around the stump where the brave 
gil stood, almost petrified with horror at 
é sight, and then again, rendered more 


and savage than before by the taste of 


blood, the hun beasts renewed their 
howlings and leapings. 

Stella had never loaded a rifle, and if she 
had possessed the requisite knowledge it 
would not have been available now, for she 
had neglected to take the Indian’s powder- 
horn, flints, and shot-pouch, when she de- 
spoiled him of his rifle. So for the time she 
was defenceless, as it were. 

She grew almost dizzy looking down at 
the circling, swiftly moving pack. How 
they snarled, and growled, and leaped! 
How their eyes glared in the moonlight! 
Sometimes they would spring up against the 
stump, and the girl nearly fainted once as 
one of the great, gaunt creatures leaped 
high enough to gather a fold of her dress in 
his clashing jaws. 

She thought all was over with her then, 
and a long, loud shriek full of terror and 
dismay rose on the air, drowning, for that 
second, even the dreadful howling of the 
wolves. 

“O God! I am lost!” was the poor girl’s 
gasping ejaculation, as she saw another 
savage monster leaping up toward her with 
open jaws. But the stump was high, and 
the wolf only struck on the outer portion of 
bark with his fore claws, hung suspended 
for a moment, and then fell snarling to the 
ground. 

Unharmed, but trembling with terror, hor- 
ror, and dismay, she again uttered a single 
piercing, involuntary cry. 

An hour passed by. Ever circling around 
her perch, ever leaping up to grasp their 
prey, charging against the stump, and tear- 
ing the rotten bark with their teeth and 
claws, and all the while howling hideously, 
the hungry, frantic wolves still held her 
there in league. 

Had all her courage forsaken her she 
would have perished there. But she was 
naturally brave, one who wouid not yield till 
the very end came. Yet there was much to 
fear. er position was a precarious one at 
the best, and her feet were already becom- 
ing wearisome. Suppose she should grow 
exhausted or her limbs fail her. 

Fear ot this fatal result had more than 
once entered Stella’s brain, and she gazed 
down from her perilous perch in increasin 
dread of the snarling, yelping beasts whic 
appeared to be doing all that beasts can do 
to inspire their prey with terror. 

“O great Heaven! I cannot endure this 
torture much longer,” gasped the wearied 
maiden, as she tried to ease her aching feet. 
“ My limbs pain me so, and these horrible 
creatures will exhaust me. What a terrible 
death it will be! Ah! Thank God! I am 
saved !” 

Half a dozen rifles cracked, and two or 
three of the savage beasts, with yelping 
howls of pain, jumped convulsively into the 
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air, and fell back dead, while as many more 
lay helpless with mained limbs. The rest 
: a“ pack took to a swift and sudden 
ight. 

“Courage! you are safe!” shouted a 
strong, manly voice. 

And the next instant a young man ad- 
vanced in front of half a dozen musketeers, 
and approached the maiden. 

He halted suddenly when he had arrived 
within a pace or two, and, doffing kis hat 


with instinctive gallantry, exclaimed in g 
atone of amazement, — 

“ Mon Dieu / itis Mademoiselle Munroe, 
as I am alive!” 

Stella had been struck at the first sound 
of his voice, and, as she saw the tall, noble 
form, and handsome, courteous face plainly 
revealed in the moonlight, a quick recollec. 
tion swept over her mind. Wonder-stricken, 
she ejaculated the single sentence, — 

“Itis Captain Enguerrand Damareau!” 


— 
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FELL INTO HIS OWN PIT. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


gre and wicked people, who love to 
torment the innocent, not unfrequent- 
ly pay themselves a severer interest than 
they do their victims. There is an excel- 
lent lesson for such men in the following 
story related to us by a friend, of the con- 
temptible conduct which a good old minister 
named Jones was made to suffer, many 
years ago. He was a poor man, and, be- 
sides preaching, followed the trade of a 
rake-maker for his support. 

Father Jones had a neighbor, a godless 
man, who tried every method in his power 
to annoy him. His name was “ Cross,” and 
the name indicated his real disposition. 

Mr. Cross left no opportunity neglected to 
annoy Father Jones. He would let down 
the pasture bars, so that the cattle might 
destroy his crops, throw stones into the 
meadow, to make him dull his scythe, and 
= a great many things to injure and vex 

im. 

One spring, when Father Jones had got a 

at load of rakes ready to carry to Boston, 

r. Cross determined to put a hindrance in 
the way. In order to reach the main turn- 
w Father Jones must pass down a steep 

ill, over a kind of by-road, not very much 
traveled. This road was very narrow and 
steep. In one of the narrowest places, just 
above the road, there was a huge boulder. 
With this Mr. Cross determined to block up 
the passage. So, during the night, Mr. 
Cross and his two boys, with shovels and 
crowbars, dug under and around the rock, 
and it rolled down into the path. 

There it was, and no vehicle could pass 


it. Early the following morning the four 
horse team was hitched to the great wagon, 
and all started for Boston. But, when de 
scending the steep hill, behold they were 
suddenly arrested by an impassable barrier! 
The road was fortified by a great rock, so 
that nothing could pass. Father Jones drew 
up his team in dismay ; but concealed in the 
underw-od were Mr. Cross and his vicious 
boys, to enjoy his discomfiture. But Father 
Jones kept calm. He was neither flurried 
nor angered in the least. 

“The Lord forgive them as I do!” ex 
claimed he. 

A loud, ironical laugh in the bushes was 
the answer to his pious ejaculation. Father 
Jones stopped his team, unharnessed his 
horses, and returned home, 

During the day some of his neighbors 
helped him to unload and turn about the 
wagon, and to get his load home again. 
The next day he started again; and, by tak 
ing a long and circuitous route, he was em 
abled to reach the main highway, and to go 
on his journey. 

But thoughtless Neighbor Cross had 
created a great nuisance for himself. He 
fell into the pit that he had digged for an- 
other. In order to reach the grist-mill 
store and postoffice he had to pass over the 
very road he had obstructed. He did not 
think of this when he was doing the mis 
chief. But no one pitied him, or offered to 
help him out of his difficulty. He and his 
boys had to work a whole week to get the 

reat rock out of the road. Was he not 
justly punished ? 


A May-Day Picture. 


A MAY-DAY PICTURE. 


BY EARL MARBLE, 


THIN the Grecian doorway opposite, ¢ 
’Tween massive pillars old and dull and gray, 
maidens with a smile or sigh did flit, 
Their feelings fickle as the fickle May. 
On vonder tree the golden sunshine fel 5 
‘Tween yonder clouds the sky was bright and blue; 
While here gleamed but the smiles of saucy Belle, 
And peered the soft blue eyes of Madge and Sue. 


O ancient doorway, — stately, prim, and cold! 
I oft have sketched your charming classic lin 
Bat never dreamed your massive frame would hold 
fair and sweet a group as now there shines. 
Graces breathed upon in spring-time glee, 
And given life and form by merry May, 
Im smarter robes than we on statues see, 
pose disturbed by woman’s life today. 


O fickle May! I bless that you hold 
These maidens as While I int 


Them here my pillars gray and o 
Whose poses else not by the cleverest feint 

Could I here in my attic room have caught; 
For money fails to purchase simple grace, 

And merry moods of nature that are bought 
By artists seldom realize their face. 
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We woo the Muses, but to win disdain; 
We our models, whence all nature flees; 
And when our prosy ways we walk in pain, 
And platitudes of vulgar models seize, 
Muses deign with sudden smile to bless, 
The Fates some sweet artistic vision show, 
And while we know we scorn again to guess, 
nd see no gloom within the newer glow. 


T paint my models that the Fates have sent, 
tone my pillars with the sky’s dull gray, 
And soon the misty robe of heaven is rent, 
And from the door the maidens flit away, 
Their laughter ringing as the sun shines out, 
Their footsteps tapping faintly down the street; 
But I have passed beyond my picture’s doubt, 
And evermore shall have a presence sweet. 


Ah! life is but a dream of fickle May: 
A cloudy sky may often blessings bring, 
And prove a simple setting to display 
A beauty that forevermore shall sing 
Within my heart I bless the dull May shower 
That posed my sweet Three Graces pillared there 
A tiny fraction of a happy hour, 
And lent my canvas beauty bright and rare, 
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_ HARD TIMES. 


BY F. R. NEWCOMB. 


APA was senior partner in the firm of 
Bradford, Clifton, Palmer, and Compa- 
‘ny, mill owners; so when Fred graduated 
from college he was taken in to learn the 
business, for, though papa was arich man, 
he said eack of his children must learn at 
least one thing so well, each could support 
himself or herself in time of need. Lisa was 
an accomplished musician; and Agnes was 
learning telegraphy. We were a numerous 
family, so there was still Dorothy, Bob, and 
Ned to decide on a career. I was Dolly, 
and still in school; but with no particular 
genius unless it was for getting into mis- 
chief. Ned was a good boy, and mamma 
used to say he should be a professor of 
some of the dead languages; for he was 
always poring over a Greek or a Latin 
grammar. Once, I had actually heard him 
ask if he might study Hindostanee ! 

We lived just outside the city, where the 
mill was built, and had a beautiful old 
house where we had lived ever since I was 
a little baby. The city was in a bend of 
the river, so that it was almost surrounded 
by water. Our garden at the back of the 
house ran down to the water’s edge, and 
it was our delight to row up and down the 
river on moonlight nights. 

The summer after I was seventeen (my 
birthday was in January) mamma, with Lisa 
and Agnes, had gone to the sea-shore for a 
couple of montis, leaving. me at home with 
papa and the boys. I liked this much bet- 
ter, for 1 hated the waves that crawled up 
so slowly but surely, and licked up greedily 
everything in their way. It made me have 
bad dreams at night, too, that dull roar of 
the ocean. They wondered why I was not 
afraid to go out on the river, but I felt no 
fear there. I had been used to it all my 
‘life. 

I felt very d when I| was installed as 
mistress of the house, although I reckon 
the servants would have been quite equal 
to keep things in running order without my 
assistance. After the travelers had taken 
their departure, | ve away the things they 
had left scattered about their rooms, dressed 
in a new dress, and taking a piece of fancy- 
work, seated myself on the veranda, near 
the drawing-room windows, all ready for 
callers. I had only one ‘that day, Miss 
Clifton, the daughter of one of papa’s part- 
ners. I did n’t ike her one bit, for she al- 
ways made me feel cross and hateful as 
soon as she spoke to me. There was 


an understanding that at the end of another 
year Fred should be admitted to the firm, 
and she should formally be engaged to him, 
So you see | was not likely to have much of, 
his company at home, for he spent nearly 
every evening at her house, or in com 
with her elsewhere. She staid until it 
was almost time for the mill to close, and 
then drove over that way to meet her 
father. 

When papa came, all tired out with a hard 
day’s work, dinner was ready, and the 
sound of the bell brought the boys too, 
Then I read the papers through to 
not even skipping the editorials or financial 
article. 1 felt extremely good then, and of-: 
fered to commence a book, but he said he 
had some business-papers to look over that 
would keep him up late, so he said good 
night, and left me. 

hat was I to do? it was much too early’ 
to go to bed, and I did n’t feel like reading 
any more. Ned was up in his room, study- 
ing; Fred, probably at the Cliftons’; and 
even Bob had deserted me. I looked out 
of the window; it was a glorious night; so 
I would go out on the river. Just as I 
made this resolve, I heard a voice from 
that direction calling me. 

“ Dolly !” 

“ What do you want?” politely. 

“ Come out and havea sail with us. Don’t 
you want to?” 

I shout “ Yes” quickly, for I know Bob's 
voice; and in a few minutes he and Fred 
and I are floating luxuriously along the 
river. It is a perfect night; there is not 
another boat in sight, but in the distance 
we can hear faint music. We are silent at 
first, but after a while I find voice. It is 
not a habit of mine to be still for vw. 


“I thought you were at Miss Clifton’, 

red,” I say. 

“She sent me a note, telling me not to 
come,” he explains lazily. e is quite 
calm and indifferent, and i wonder haaily if 
he is very much in love. Not as much as 
Will Grahame is with our Lisa, I know; 
but then they are engaged, and the 
day is set, so that makes it different. 

“ What is father doing, Doll?” he asks. 

“Looking over some business-papers, he 
said. What for, Fred?” I inquire, “He 
never used to do any business at home, 
and sow he spends every evening in the 


“Things are a little shaky just now,” 
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Fred answers; “and I believe he feels a 
little anxious. But I reckon he ‘Il come out 
all right. Why, we can’t turn out cloth 
enough to fill our orders. So long as the 
old mill keeps quiet we 're all right, but if 
that should be started again, there would be 
no hope for us.” He looks a little anxious 
himself, as he says this, but in a few mo- 
ments his face is as placid as before. Nei- 
ther Bob nor I understand very clearly, but 
adim thought troubles me; Bob puts it in- 
to words. 

“Father can’t fail!” a little boastfully. 

“Oh! yes, he can, as well as any one 
else,” said Fred; “so you’d better hurry 
up and decide on a profession, both of you. 
Say, Dolly, why don’t you learn to cook? 
pos then you can set up a cooking-school.” 

“I'd like to see Dolly cook anything fit 
to eat,” says Bob duvtaloaty. She ’d poison 
us all at the first meal.” 

“TI can make two kinds of cake,” 1 an- 
nounce, with an air that I hope is positively 
crushing. 

“Well, but you can’t make bread,” not 
stopping to consider the cake. 

“1 ll learn tomorrow, and when you eat 
it, you ’ll declare it is the best you have ever 
tasted.” I think I have silenced Bob, but 
he gives a short laugh that may mean any- 
thing or nothing. Fred laughs at us both, 
and then offers me a five-dollar gold-piece 
for the first loaf of bread I make all alone; 
and adds, “I ’ll make Bob eat it, too.” 

Then the music, begins again, in the dis- 
tance, and we listen to it till the rising wind 
sends us into the house, and there we find 
it long past bed-time. Next morning | 
commence operations by announcing to 
Jane that I am going to learn to cook; she 
parang teaches me to make bread, 
biscuit, cake, and pudding, carefully select- 
ing her easiest recipes so that I might 
learn - I enjoy it immensely; and 
when | tell papa, he says for me to do any- 
thing that will amuse me. He is now busier 
than ever; and evening after evening he 
and Fred spend in the library over endless 
bundles of papers. Bob and I have many 
disputes and many good times together, for 
we are almost inseparable. 

One morning papa does not take break- 
fast with us, —he went down to the office 
before any of us were up; and Fred hurries 
off after only a cup of coffee. I know he 

papa are very much worried about 
something, but as he goes out he says, — 

“I think father will take a vacation after 
today is over.” And that reassures me. I 

ve two letters from Lisa that have been 
mailed but a few hours apart. In the first 
she says that es has been taken ill, so 
they will be detained some time longer than 

y expected. In the second, Agnes is 


that Jane is to bring at once. I must hurry 
Jane off, so Bob and I are very busy get- 
ting the articles together, while Jane pre- 
pares herself for the journey. She is just 
out of sight when a carriage is driven up to 
the door, and Fred jumps out and runs up 
the steps. 

“Father has been taken sick,” he says 
quickly. “ Have his bed prepared at once, 
for they are bringing him in.” 

I am too frightened to speak, or to do 
anything but obey him; they carry my 
father up-stairs, yently, and hear him 
breathing loudly. Then the doctor comes, 
and the door is shut; I sit on the stairs cry- 
ing miserably for the trouble that has come 
upon us. After a long while Fred comes 
down, and, leading me into the dining-room, 
takes me on his knee, and wipes my tears 
away. In broken sentences, he tells me 
the story of the downfall of the great firm of 
Bradford, Clifton, and Palmer. I under- 
stand it but vaguely; they were largely in- 
debted for raw material; large notes were 
due that day, and a certain 1 tare to be 
made at nine o'clock would have saved 
them. But in the morning papers was an- 
nounced the failure of that firm, so there 
was now no help for them. The notice had 
been too much for my father’s already over- - 
taxed brain, and he had had a stroke of 
paralysis. 

“Can't I see him, Fred?” I ask softly ; 
but Fred shook his head, and said no one 
could go now. The doctor would send a 
nurse, and all I could do was to keep the 
house quiet, and tell Ned. Then he sent 
me away while he wrote to mamma. 

Oh, what a dreary time that was! There 
were people coming all the time to inquire 
for the sick ones; some out of kindness, 
some curious ones. Fred worked day aud 
night trying to straighten out airs ; 
mamma came home, leaving Lisa and Agnes 
in Jane’s charge; and then the doctor told 
her very gently that poor “s would never 
be quite himself again. is mind was 
totally gone; and though his condition 
would improve a little, we could not hope 
for much change. He seemed to know 
mamma, and cried weakly if she left him 
for a moment, but the rest of us were like 
strangers to him. 

When the business was finally settled 
there remained to us a few hundred dollars, 
and some furniture, which we retained to 
furnish a smaller house. peg insisted 
upon giving up everything to the creditors 
that che She took papa, 
whose bodily health was, in a measure, re- 
stored, to. the sea-shore, that he might be 
out of the confusion of the sale. 

When that took place, Bob and I had 
gone to the new house, some distance up 


worse, and there is a list of things 


the river, in vague hope that we might find 
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something to do, but we felt so helpless 
and ignorant we did n't know where to 
begin. It was a white wooden house, and | 
suppose was pretty in summer, but now the 
vine clambering over the porch was leafless ; 
every window down-stairs was broken; the 
gate off the hinges ; and half-a-dozen palings 
gone from the fence. 

Inside the house looked even worse. 
Some one had cleaned the upper rooms, 
but left all the rubbish down-stairs. Bob 
whistled, and then set to work pushing it 
all into the great fireplace, and set it ablaze. 
Then he picked up the palings, and bor- 
rowed a hammer of a neighbor to mend the 
fence, and put the gate in its place. He 
seemed to enjoy himself over his work, 
and I felt encouraged to straighten out 
some of the furniture that soon arrived. 
The men who brought it set up the heavier 
articles as I directed, and when they were 
done Bob and I opened our lunch-baskets, 
hungry as hunters. 

“Say, Doll, this is n’t bad, is it?” he 
said. “Sort of like a picnic, you know. 
Do = think you can cook anything for 
the folks when this place is fixed up ?” 

“Course I can,” I replied, indistinctly, 
from the fact of having just taken a large 
bite of bread and butter. “Look here, Bob, 
don’t you say anything to the others about 
how this place looked at first. We ’li get it 
to rights so they won’t feel so homesick.” 

Just then we saw two women coming 
toward the house; they had been sent to do 
the scrubbing, and they worked with such a 
will that everything was shining with clean- 
liness when they went home at night. 
Fred came at last, and as we sat around a 
dry-goods box, that served us for a tea-table, 
he gave us the particulars of the sale. 
Things had been sold for about what they 
expected. Will Grahame had bid in Lisa’s 
—/ for her; and an old friend of papa’s 

d bought one of the boats, and would 
send it down for us to keep. The poor 
fellow was completely tired out, so he went 
to bed; saying the remainder of our house- 
hold goods would arrive early in the morn- 


women came before we had finished 
breakfast, and with their help we soon got 
settled in our new home. Fred was away 
all day, and we were left to our own devices. 
Mamma came home bringing papa and the 
girls, and we all fell into regular habits as if 
we had always lived there. One evening 
we had a discussion of ways and means. 

‘* How much money have we left, Fred?” 
asked mamma. 

“ Just one hundred dollars,” he answered ; 
“but we have no smail debts, and our rent 
is paid for three months. I had an offer 
today of a position as book-keeper, but the 
salary is not very large. It will provide 


fot the barest necessities for us; I don’t 
now how we will manage to get father the 
wines and fruit that the doctor has ordered,” 

“I shall do something to earn some 
money,” Agnes declared suddenly. “I am 
getting so strong and well I am quite able 
to work.” 

“I cannot tell whether I am doing right 
in leaving you,” said Lisa, “but 1 pty 
nothing to do that will bring in money, and 
at least | will not have to support me, 
Mamma has decided that Will and 1 might 
as well be married as we intended; and 
Will will take Ned into his office. and he 
will live with us. Bob must go to school, 
and learn fast, so he can help too,” 

“ But you have n’t mentioned me,” I ex. 
claim. “I don’t know how to do anything, 
very well, but I want to help some way.” 

“] think you do a great many things very 
well,” said mamma, smiling over me. “ You 
have all the housekeeping and buying to do, 
and you ’re a very busy little Dolly too.” 

It made my cheeks feel quite hot to have 
mamma say such kind things, and then 
each of the others said something equally 
kind, so I had to go over and talk to papa to 
_ off. Tonight, he patted my hand, and 
said,— 

“Dorothy’s child. Poor Dorothy! she 
died quite young.” 

I told him I was Dorothy; but he per 
sisted in calling me Dorothy’s chiid, so 
then, I talked to him of something else. 

It was n’t long after that, that Lisa walk- 
ed quietly into church one morning as Miss 
Bradford, and came out as Mrs. William 
Grakame. Will lived in a distant city, so 
they went there, Ned going with them. 
Agnes found a position as telegraph oper- 
ator, so we were quite comfortably placed. 
She missed Lisa more than the rest of us 
did, but she kept steadily at work, and said 
little about it. 

We had but few visitors, for people 
seemed to have forgotten us now that we 
lived so far from the city. Bob was at 
school, so we werea very quiet family dur 
ing the short winter days. We missed our 
old home; but, as Bob and | confided to 
each other, it wasn’t so very bad to be 
poor, after all. The Cliftons had gone to 
the south of France for Mrs. Ciifton’s 
health; and some said the only daughter 
was soon to be married. Ali intercourse 
between her and Fred had been broken off 
directly after the failure; whether either 
one felt the separation very keenly I could 
not say. 

Spring came early; and soon it was 50 
warm and pleasant papa could s 
the whole day out-of-doors, either on the 
river, or pottering about in our little garden 
which he fancied was his sole ¢ 
Bob got up with the sun, and kept 
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flowers in good order, and was so success- 
fal that our table was well supplied with 
summer vegetables. 
“Another year,” he said, “I ‘ll raise 
enough to last through the winter too; and 
rhaps sell a little. I reckon I shall bea 
Sue. If I only had a little money to 


' spend now on tools and seeds, I could get it 
_ back again next summer.” 


When Agnes had a vacation she went to 
visit Lisa; the twins were never happy 


apart; and while she was there Will got 
her a better-paying office in that city. 


Oh, dear! our family was dwindling down 
very fast. It seemed very lonesome with- 
out the girls, and now Bob announced that 
a fellow fad iven him a job, so he should 
not go tv school any more, and mamma, 
papa and I were alone all day. 

an to row down the river, sometimes, 
at night, to meet the boys, and we could 
come back that way in about fifteen minutes ; 
while the cars, having to go around a long 
way, would be nearly an hour. After a 
while it got to be a regular thing that | 
should go every night, taking Top as a pro- 
tection. The fare on the cars was very 
high, and, as winter drew on, we found we 
must save in every way we could. Fred’s 
salary had been cut down, and as an added 
expense our wardrobes must be replenished 
this winter. Mamma spent a great deal of 
time patching, and making over old clothes 
to look like new. Papa was not well, and 
we had to tempt his appetite with all sorts 
of dainties. I suppose we were extrava- 
gant in many things, but you see we were 
not used to being poor, and we did n’t 
know always just how to be economical. 
Fred’s salary was again reduced; when the 
rent-bill was sent in he sold his watch to 
to pay it. (ne night Bob called me into his 
room. 

“There were some men in our store to- 
day, talking about Fred’s firm,” he said; 
“and one old fellow said they were going to 
fail, to make money, and he thought it 
would be in a few days, for they had not 
paid the hands for two weeks. Do you 
suppose Fred knows?” 

“Not that they are going to fail, I sup- 

se,” I said doubtfully, “ but he must 

now about the pay-roll. Do you think we 
ought to tell him, Bob?” 

al don’t know; suppose we ask moth- 
er 

Mother is let into our confidence. She 
looks very grave. “Fred told me he 
thought they would fail soon, and then he 
will have to look for another place. I’m 
afraid we are going to have a very hard 
winter, but we must do the best we can.” 
Then papa calls her, and she goes to him. 

xt day when Fred comes he says he is 
out of work, but he is hopeful he may soon 


get into something else. He seeks day 
after day for an office, but only succeeds in 
fctting some writing to do for a few days. 

e grows thin and haggard, but never gives 
up. One day mamma takes all our jewelry, 
very little, for we never cared much for or- 
naments, and when she returns from the 
city she has a few dollars which she hands 
over to me for the house, and a bottle of 
wine for papa. Bob is discharged, — “ Hard 
times, must reduce expenses,” his employer 
tells him; and he and Top, his ever-faithful 
companion, join Fred in the weary search 
for work. Sometimes one of them is fortu- 
nate enough to earn a little money, but we 
must live, and everything is so dear. Coal, 
groceries, provisions, are very high, and 
they ought to have hearty, substantial food 
to strengthen them. Papa is connned to 
his bed by a low fever, and cries weakly if 
mamma leaves him even for a moment. 

Oh, if I could only do something to help! 
But I have to stay at home and wait. 
Sometimes I think waiting is the harder 
part. It seems as though things must take 
a turn soon, but it is not yet. The days 
grow darker for us, and one day I put all 
the food I can possibly procure on the 
table for breakfast, and there was nothin 
left when we had finished. All day long i 
rack my brain for some way to procure 
money, but in vain. There is a little flour 
in the barrel, and I make some biscuits 
for mamma, and carry them up-stairs. 
There are only enough for her dinner and 
supper; she soaks one in a few drops of 
wine for papa, and I go softly down-stairs 
to put out the fire, for there is only coal 
enough for one stove, and that must be in 
papa’s room. It isa long, miserable day; 
Top has staid at home, for a wonder, and 
comes and lies down beside me. His big 
brown — look up at me as if asking why 
we are all so changed, and I tell him all our 
troubles as if he conld understand me, and 
| think he does. I long to see Fred and 
Bob, and yet dread to have them come, for [ 
know they will be cold and hungry, and 
there is nothing to eat. My mind wanders 
back to that subject again and again. I 
am young and strong, with a healthy appe- 
tite that demands to be satisfied. For the 
last two days we have had nothing but dr 
bread, foes 4 I am perfectly ravenous, 
wonder how long it takes to starve to death. © 

When Bob comes he demands in his 
loud boyish way, — 

“Supper ready, Doll? I ’m about 
starved.” 

“O Bob!” I cry, “I’m so sorry, but 
there is n’t a morsel of anything to eat in 
the house.” 

He gives a long whistle. 

“That ’s bad! And I’m awful hungry. 
No better luck today, but perhaps Fred 
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has. He ’ll be here soon. There was a 
fellow I know gave me a handful of hot 
chestnuts this noon, Bully ones, too!” 

Fred comes in, brushing the snow off his 
coat; he looks so hopeless that I ask no 
questions, but silently help him. Then he 
turns and kisses me. 

“ Poor little Dolly,” he says. “I have no 
news for you. My head aches so, I will go 
up stairs at once.” We see no more of 
him that night. Bob, Top and I sit there in 
the cold moonlight, talking but little; he 
speaks first. 

“ Doll, were you ever hungry before ?” 

“ No, Bob.” 

“It’s an awful feeling, is n’t it? I ’ve 
tried my very best to get a job of some kind, 
but no one will give me a chance. I wish 
] had something to sell. I tried to get a 
ate to take my jack-knife, today, but he ’d 
only swap for an old fishing-rod not as 
good as the one I’ve got.” What do you 
suppose we ‘ll do if we don’t get any 
money?” 

“I don’t know, Bob,” I reply dismally ; 
_ and then I cry miserably for a while. | 
hear Bob sniff, and I know he despises cry- 
babies, but I feel so forlorn that I cannot 
help it. We finally go off to bed, my 
— brother bidding me not to call him 
early. 

He sleeps late, and so does Fred, who 
appears with such a white face that he 
frightens me. He has such a blinding 
head-ache that he cannot sit up, so we per- 
suade him to lie down on the lounge in 
mother’s room. I have absolutely nothing 
to do, so I sit staring lazily out of the win- 
dow. I see Bob running down through the 
garden, whistling to Top, who is jumping 
about him and barking fnriously. Suddenly 
Bob stops -short, and is silent; he eyes the 
dog carefully as if accusing him mentally of 
some misdemeanor. The dog fawns on 
him and licks his hands. Then he turns 
slowly and goes down to the river, Top 
following. Mamma calls me, and I do not 
go to the window again. 

I think it was near noon when I heard 
something bumping inst the outer door ; 
there was Bob with a big bundle under one 
arm and a basket in each hand full of 
brown-paper parcels. 

“Why Robert Henry Bradford!” I ex- 
’ claim, “where did you get those things ?” 

“ Take some of them, and I ’Il tell you,” 
he said, smiling at my astonishment. ‘ Now 
be as quiet as you can, and we ‘ll surprise 
the rest of the folks.” 

“But where did you get them?” I per- 
sisted. 

“I sold Top. I thought of it all of a 
sudden, and so I took him to the city and 
asked two or three if they wanted to buy a 


good watchdog. Everybody said no, and 


I was almost hoping I would have to 
a him home —_ when a man in Mr, 
Clarke’s place told me he wanted a good 
dog. He was a stranger and just going to 
leave the city, so he gave me five dol 
and told me to put oe in the ’ 
a old fellow! he thought I was going 
too 

Bob cleared his throat. I was so 
for him, for I know Top was his most pre- 
cious possession. 

“And I bought what I thought 
would like, and the grocer lent me the 
kets. Oh, and here ’s a bottle of wine for 
father.” 

The first package I opened was some 
apple turn-overs from the baker’s; I could 
not help smiling at that, and Bob grinned 
too, as he bit a piece out of one. He had 
ee very good sense in his purchases; 
and between us we soon had a good plain 
dinner cooked, that just then looked to us 
like an Olympian feast. Papa was asleep; 
and Fred’s head so much better, that 
was sitting up talking to mamma when Bob 
mysteriously informed them he wanted 
them down-stairs. 

What a happy dinner that was, and how 
happy we were as we sat there long after 
everybody had finished. Mamma thanked 
Bob for his sacrifice, and then ‘drew his 
head down on her shoulder while she told 
him how fond we all were of Top, and what 
a good -_ he was. 

By and by, when they were all gone up to 
papa again, and the dinner was cleared away, 

on’t think J was at all surprised to seea 

entleman coming who asked to see Mr, 
radford. Fred had been recommended to 
him, and he engaged him as assistant libra- 
rian in a large free library that had just 
been opened. We were all delighted, for it 
was just the position he would have liked. 
From that day things slowly improved, and 
as the spring opened we found ourselves 
almost comfortable again. . Truly it had 
been a hard winter. 

Suddenly I woke up to the fact that I° 
was twenty-two years old! Where had the 
time gone? Bob was a tall, manly-looking 
fellow of nineteen; wonderful to relate, 
studying medicine very hard, and in love 
with every pretty girl that he saw. He 
who used to despise girls was now most 
susceptible, and continually meeting “the 
most beautiful young lady he had ever 
seen.” I laughed at him and wondered 
sometimes if Fred had been like that when 
he was nineteen. Fred was very sober and 
sedate, as befitted the head of the family. 
Less than three years after our removal 
from the city, father had died, and mother 
soon followed him. Will and Lisa came 
home while mother was ill, and A staid 
a year; then she was married went toa 
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home of her own. Ned was in business 
with her husband. 

Fred had now full charge of the library. 
1 often used to go there with him in the 
evening, for when Bob was away it was 

Jonesome at home, till one of the di- 
rectors fell inlove with me. I’m sure I don’t 
see how it happened, but he said so. He 
‘asked Fred to introduce him, and then 

permission to call on me. He was 

kind and entertaining, and told me 
uantities of stories. I was as absurdly 
ildish as ever; I suppose because I had 
always been petted so much. He was 
more than twice my age, and I was greatiy 
surprised when he told me he loved me and 
wanted me for a wife. I had never hada 
lover, and it was very uncomfortable. I 
did n’t know what to say; if he would only 
ask a question so I could answer, instead of 
saying what he would like. Then he said 
he would away for a little time and I 

t think it over. I was glad of that, 
for Fred would soon be here, and could an- 
swer for me. As soon as he came in I 

to question him. 

“Fred, do you think you would like it if 
I should get married and go and leave you ?” 

“Well, nc, I think I should prefer to 
keep you at home. I suppose you will be 
falling in love one of these days and leaving 
me a forlorn old bachelor. Has any one 
been asking you to marry him, that put it 
in your head?” 

“Yes; and he is coming soon for an an- 
swer, and you must answer no for me. I 
wish you were n’t my brother, I’d marry 

We get along very well together, and 
like you better than any one else.” 
. Fred laughed, and pinched my cheek. 

“I hope you won’t declare yourself to 
gentlemen so freely, often,” he said; “if 1 
‘was n’t your brother I suppose I should be 
at your house every evening courting you, 
and you would be very slow to acknowledge 
that you love me.” 


When Mr. Benton came in I had to give him 
his answer myself. 1 told him that I did not 
love him and so I could not marry. “ Be- 
side,” I added, “I shall always stay with 
Fred. Bob is going away soon to attend 
lectures, and I think Fred needs me.” 

* But, my'dear young lady, you could n’t 
stay here then,” he said with a most horri- 
fied air; “it would not be at all right!” 

“ Not stay with my own brother?” 

“Don’t you know? Have n’t you ever 
been told that you are no relation ?” 

We both looked at him in undisguised 
amazement. Was he insane? How absurd 
to say such a thing. 

“It is quite true,” he went on; “ Dorothy 
was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Bradford 
when she was only a few months old. Her 
father was lost at sea, and her mother died 
of grief; she was Mrs. Bradford’s dearest 
friend, so she took the child and raised it as 
her own.” 

It was a long time before we could be- 
lieve him; but he was so sure of his story, 
said he was present at the time my mother 
died, and could obtain all necessary proof, 
we began to believe. Fred could remember. 
nothing of the occasiom, probably he was 
away at the time, We talked it over a long 
while after Mr. Benton finally accepted my 
decision and had gone. 

Then Fred said, “If his story is true, 
will you marry me, Dolly?” And I said, 
yt wal That was all the love making we 
did. 

It was true. Mrs. Bradford had adopted 
me, but in the kindness of her heart had 
wished me not to know it. At first it 
seemed very strange to think I did not be- 
long to the Bradfords by birth, When Bob 
was told he said he supposed it was his 
duty to fall in love with me, but I was 
rather young. Usually the objects of his 
adoration were at least five years older than 
he was. Beside, in a short time I was 
married to Fred. 


HAPPINESS. 


BY LYDIA F. HINMAN. 


PHANTOM ship that ever 
Beyond your reach, the 
A thing of heaven indeed she seems, 
Her smile aglow in sunny beams. 
Pursue her not, and she will rest 
Uae the waves content and blest 
ithi 


in your sight, that you may gaze 


Wisconsin, 1880. 


Pursue her, and the joyous crew 

Will beck and smile and mock at you; 
But grasp her, lo! the crew will turn 
To haggard, luring forms. You leara 
Too late the eager chase was vain, 

And sink despairing ’neath the main, 
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CLARE’S ATONEMENT. 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


** 7OU won't be grieved? — you won't 
be disappointed, little one? 1 
thought it wisest, and I did it for the best.” 
And the dying man turned restlessly on 
his pillows, and looked wistfully into the 
fair face ot the girl bending over him. 

“ I] know whatever you have done is right, 

¢ mio,” replied her low, sweet tones; 
“don’t think about that. Only tell me have | 
made you happier? have I repaid, even a 
little, the great love and kindness you have 
shown me?” 

“You brought sunshine into my darkened 
life, Clare,” he replied, putting his trembling, 
wasted hand on her bright hair. “ What 
should I have done without my dear child?” 

“I am glad, padre.” 

She bent and kissed the hand she held, 
and there was a silence. 

“Where is Paul?” said Mr. Beamish 
then. “ Not yet come?” 

“ He will be here soon, fadre. I wish he 
were here now.” 

The old man smiled faintly. 

“It will be yours and his,” he murmured 
softly, as if to himself. 

And a peaceful expression stole over the 
worn old face, on which the setting sun lin- 

red ere it sank to rest over the distant 

ills, flooding the park-lands beneath with a 
stream of molten gold. 

For some minutes no sound broke upon 
the stillness of the sick-room. Mr. Beamish 
lay back with closed eyes, while the young 

irl watched, through a mist of tears, the 
of the man who for five years had been 
as a father to her. At the other end of the 
room the nurse sat silent and attentive, see- 
ing plainly what even Clare Marchmont’s 
inexperienced, reluctant eyes could not fail 
to see now, that Paul Beamish would never 
see the sun set again. 

“1 have lived for myself and for = 
books,” he said after a pause, with a wistful, 
sorrow-laden expression in his failing voice. 
“T look back as I lie here, Clare, on a long 
life of selfishness, through which long vista 
of years come and gone no g' deed 
shines to light me on my passage to anoth- 
er world.” 

“ O padre, hush,” sobbed the girl 

“Even you I have wfonged,” he gasped 
out, with sudden passion. “But he will 
remedy that. You will forgive, my child, 

u will forgive ; and some day, my darling, 

t will be yours and his.” 


The old man to fall into a rest- 


less slumber, and Clare rested her head 
against the bedside, crying softly. A 

man entered quietly, glanced at the sleeper, 
and, crossing over to the nurse, whispered 
a few words, to which the woman shook her 
head in — He then went to the bedsi 
and stood there in silence, resting his 
upon his hand. 

A quarter of an hour slipped by; then the 
dying man lifted his heavy Spelt. 

“ Clare,” he said suddenly, —“ Clare.” 

The girl sprang up, and bent over him. 

“T am here, padre.” 

“ Clare,” he repeated, looking at her va 
cantly a moment. “No, not you: your 
mother, child.” 

He turned from her a little impatiently; 
then a soft smile irradiated the pale face, 
over which the shadow of death was gather- 
ing thick and fast. 

“ Clare,” he said softly, — “ Clare.” 

His eyes closed, his head fell heavily back, 
and the soft smile lingered round the lips 
that were now silent and still forever. 


The funeral was over, the long line of 
mourning-coaches had dispersed ; the village 
shopkeepers had taken down their shutters, 
and, their curiosity to see the pompous pa- 
geant gratified, had returned to their ordina- 
ry advocations. 

In the library at Cheriton Manor were as- 
sembled a small group,— Lawyer Glen- 
wood, the old and well-known friend and ad- 
viser of half the families in the county, a 
tall, slight young man in the dress of a 
clergyman, who was no other than Paul 
Stanford, the nephew and only relative of 
the deceased, Clare Marchmont, and some 
of the old servants, whose faces showed that 
their master, eccentric, “ bookish,” —— 
and a trifle boorish though he had been, 
yet remembered the services they had ren 
dered him by bequeathing them sundry an- 
nuities or snug little sums of ready money. 

“And I congratulate you, young lady, on 
being the possessor of one of the finest es- 
tates in the county,” said Lawyer Glenwood, 
folding up the will he had just read, which 
left Paul Beamish’s estate of Cheriton Manor, 
its farms and dependencies, and all the reve- 
nues appertaining thereto, to his “beloved 
adopted child, Clare Marchmont.” 

She was sitting in a high-backed, oaken 
chair, her head slightly thrown back, her 
face e as marble, contrasting stro: 
with the long black robes she wore. Her 
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face was agitated and disturbed, wearing a 
Jook of anxiety and trouble which was not 
to be seen on those of her companions. 
Even Paul Stanford, who had, perhaps, a 
t to feel aggrieved, — for, although he 
was the son of the dead man’s only sister, 
he inherited only an annuity of a couple of 
hundreds a year,—even he looked com- 
and satisfied ; while she on whom the 


sheet of paper bestowed such great riches 
looked strangely troubled. 

She inclined her head haughtily in reply 
to Mr. Glenwood’s words of congratulation, 
but said nothing, and no smile parted the 
set, firm lips. He remembered Jeanie 
Beamish well before she eloped with the 

nniless young Lieutenant Arthur Stan- 

thereby incurring the lasting displeas- 
ure of father and brother, and he resented 
not a little that her son should be deprived 
of his rights. 

“You must let me add my congratulations 
to Mr. Glenwood’s, Clare,” said the young 
clergyman, as the servants slowly filed out, 
dropping courtesies and bows to their young 
mistress. “My uncle has acted with his 
usual wisdom: he could not have chosen a 
better ‘lady of the Manor.’” 

He held out his hand to her with a marvel- 
lously sweet smile; but Miss Marchmont 
shivered, and the hand she put into his was 
cold as marble. 

“You ought to go and rest,” he said gen- 
tly. “The excitement of the past few days 
is telling on you now, and you must keep 
strong and well to bear such responsibilities. 
It is no light thing to be ‘a woman of prop- 


ie smiled again, as he spoke, still hold- 
ing the icy little hand, and searching her 
face with earnest, kindly eyes. It was a 
leasant one to see, handsome, intellectual, 

t alittle proud, and with some hard lines 
about the firmly cut mouth. Suddenly she 
lifted her eyes to his,—they were full of 
tears and full of passion. 

“O Paul, you will take more than that, 
will you not? He would have wished” — 

He interrupted her gravely. 

“ Had he wished ‘t, Clare, there was noth- 
ing to prevent his having it so. I had no 
claim on him, and he loved you as his own 
child. Believe me, it is well done, I am 
quite satisfied ; and, when you are yourself 
again, you will not wish to shift any of your 

rdens on to my shoulders.” 

He spoke lightly, and the old lawyer put 
his hand approvingly on his shoulder. 

Clare Marchmont withdrew her hand, and, 
turning from them, bowed her head, and 

t is right,” said Lawyer Glenwood 
cordially. “You know diene are better 
things than riches, Mr. Stanford. I ac- 


months ago I made another will, in which 
a positions were completely reversed. 
t was made rather reluctantly, and perhaps 
under a misapprehension. Our friend 
changed his mind; for I have searched 
every place carefully, and cannot find it. I 
feared it would be so, as he refused to make 
away with this will, which is dated two years 
back. You are not angry with me, | hope, 
Miss Clare, for wishing that you were not 

uite such a rich heiress, and that my old 


riend had been ‘just before he was gener- 
ous ?” 


A hot flush colored Miss Marchmont’s 
face at the begin’ ‘1g of this speech; it 
faded quickly, however, and left her paler 
than betore. She made no reply ; but, ris- 
ing from her seat, she held out her hand to 
the young clergyman. 

“You will excuse me,” she said quietly, 
but in a hard, constrained voice. “1 thank 
_ heartily for your good opinion, I trust 

shall act” — she hesitated a moment. as if 
the words came with difficulty —“ in such a 
manner as to justify it.” 

With evident coldness and some haughti- 
ness she inclined her head to Mr. Glenwood. 
Paul went forward, and opened the door for 
her. As she passed out she lifted her eyes 
once to his, and he met a look of anguish, 
terror, and pain, which struck him then, 
haunted him afterward, and returned to him 
again with renewed force years after, when, 
in that room, and from those lips, in whose 
truth and purity he so firmly believed, he 
heard a story of sin, of remorse, of pain un- 
utterable. 

“Putting on the heiress gg said 
the lawyer, with a cold smile. “ Well, she 
’s a lucky girl! Are you going homeward, 
Mr. Stanford ? If so, will you favor me 
with your company so far?” 

“] am not going to the vicarage,” replied 
the vicar, with a shade of embarrassment in 
his manner. “I’m going in the other di- 
rection ; otherwise I should have been hap- 
py, Mr. Glenwood.” 

They walked down the avenue together, 
but parted at the lodge gates ; and the older 
man went on toward the village, and Paul 
turned down a pretty, shady lane, called the 
Manor lane, which formed part of the noble 
domain left to Clare Marchmont by Mr, 
Beamish. 

Paul Stanford had borne his disappoint- 
ment well; but.it was none the less a disap- 
pointment, and a very severe one; and, as 
he walked on, his heart was very heavy, for 
he knew that it would also be a disappoint- 
ment to one whom he loved, and who for his 
sake had looked forward to great things 
from Mr. Beamish’s will. 
There were not a few who, when the con- 
tents of the will were known, averred open- 


knowledge that I am surprised. Only a few 


ly that Paul bad a great claim on his uncle, 
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while the dark-eyed, foreign girl had none ; 
but those who said so were unacquainted 
with the one golden piece of romance which 
had shed its lustre over the life of the re- 
served, cold bibiiomaniac, and which, though 
it faded so quickly, had yet given a coloring 
to all his actions, They did not know that 
long years before Pau! Beamish had lived 
in the smiles of a fair, false woman, who was 
afterward Clare Marchmont’s mother; that, 
when Clare Baxter’s fickle heart had been 
stolen by handsome, careless, scapegrace 
Jack Marchmont, she had inflicted a dee 
wound on Paul Beamish, a wound whic 
time had never entirely healed. But it was 
so. The words which her dying hand had 
traced —“ Be kind to my child ” — were all- 
potent with him ; and, loving Clare, first, for 
the sake of that mother whom he had loved 
so well, and whom he forgave so much, he 
had soon grown to love her for herself, for 
her sweet ways, her soft voice, so like the 
one which had thrilled him long before, her 
velvety, dark eyes, which looked at him 
from under the long lashes just as those 
other velvety, long-lashed eyes had done in 
the days gone by. So it was that he loved 
Clare as his own child, and thought nothing 
too good, too rare, or too precious for her, 
and so it was that he had made her heiress 
of all his vast wealth. 

Though Paul did not know all this, he 
was onazy neither with his uncle nor with 
Clare. e liked the girl much. Had there 
not been a certain pair of blue eyes not 
many yards distant, he might have liked her 
much more, — as much perhaps as his uncle 
had loved her mother. 

The young man knew by the sharpness 
of his pain that he had been full of hope, 
and that he had been ay Sao and that 
not he alone would suffer for that disappoint- 
ment. He walked on swiftly, ruminatin 
rather gloomily, until he came to a small 
white villa standing back from the road. A 
slender, hy maps girl, wearing a white 
dress and a large straw hat, came forward 
eagerly, and put out two hands to him in 

eeting. 

“O Paul,I am so glad! I was almost 
afraid you were not coming this evening.” 

The young clergyman kept one of the lit- 
tle hands, and drew it through his arm, and 
together they began pacing up and down the 
narrow path. 

“You might have guessed that I would 
come,” he said a little sorrowfully. “ Min- 
nie, I have no good news.” 

She lifted her face to his, and looked lov- 
ingly into his dark eyes. 

“ I am very sorry, dear,” she said. 

And her little hand stole sympathizingly 
into his. 

He stooped and kissed the fair face so 
temptingly near his own, and, as shortly as 


told her the purport of his uncle's 
w 


“Clare has everything,” he said, “She 
is a great heiress now, Minnie. She wished 
me to accept a larger share of my uncle’s 
wealth than the two hundred pounds a 
he has assigned to me. I refused, Yoy, 
would not have had me accept?” 

“From Clare Marchmont? No,” 

And Minnie Ascot lifted her head 
tily, although she knew that her mother, 
wise in her worldly prudence, had refused 
her consent to her daughter’s marriage until 
such time as Mr. Stanford could make such 
a settlement as would insure her a compe 
tency in the event of his death. 

“Why do you say‘ From Clare March- 
mont? No!’ so haughtily, little girl?” said 
the vicar, smiling a little at the toss of the 
dainty, golden head. 

“T don’t know, —at least, yes! If I tell 
you, you will not be vexed, Paul? She is 
so lovely, so clever! iam a little jealous, 
I am afraid. How did you escape falling in 
love with her?” 

“She is very pretty and very clever, as 
you say, Minnie ; but, pretty as she is, and 
clever as she is, Clare Marchmont will never 

uicken my pulses, or touch my heart, even 
if I had one to touch, which I have not, as 
you know, Minnie, — for which loss you are 
entirely responsible.” 

“Am 1?” and Minnie laughed a low, 
silver laugh of triumph. “ But, Paul, | 
think perhaps your uncie hoped that you 
would marry her, and that the property 
would be yours and hers.” 

Paul was silent; but there came back to 
him a thousand things the significance of 
which had never before struck him. He re 
called how much and constantly he had 
been thrown into Clare’s society ; his uncle's 
satisfaction at his — Paul’s— openly ex 
pressed admiration for her beauty and tab 
ents ; his evident desire that his nephew and 
his adopted child should agree in all things; 
his unconcealed annoyance when he — Paul 
—announced his engagement to Miss As 
cot; his decided refusal to do anything to 
ward the furtherance of such a “foolish, 
boy-and-girl fancy;” his open sneers at the 
“silliness, frivolity, and insipidity” of his 
golden-haired love,—which taunts it had 
required all Clare’s most pleading glances, 
all his own respect for his uncle, to prevent 
him from answering. 

Minnie’s words opened his eyes to much 
that he had not been able to understand ia 
the past, but which he understood plainly 
now. However, it was of no use w 
standing now. It would have been of no 
use then. From the moment when Minnie 
Ascot’s blue eyes had smiled up at him from 
under her big straw hat, six months before, 
there had been but one woman in the 
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for him, and he loved her truly and well. 
And she was worthy of it, —pure, gentle, 
and good, prettier far in her delicate beauty 
then Clare Marchmont, with her velvety 
eyes, and dark, glowing face, but certainly 
not possessing her brilliant talents. 

“] think sometimes,” she went on in her 

, sweet voice, “that our engagement 
CS hese detrimental to your prospects, dear 
Paul; yet” —with a little passion — “I 
love you so deasiy I could not give you up; 
while you yourself have taught me that such 
Jove as ours is Heaven-sent, Paul. When 
the thought has crossed me that J] stood in 
our road to wealth, I have put it from me 
steadily. Was I right, Paul?” 

The vicar drew her closely to him. The 
evening shadows were lengthening, and the 

sers-by in the Manor lane were few and 

between, so there was no one to witness 
the long, tender kiss he pressed upon her 
forehead. 

“Quite right, my dearest. And now, 
Minnie, before 1 go in to see your mother, 
I must ask you one more question. Your 
mother’s refusal to allow our marriage was 
based on the grounds that I could make no 
provision for you in case of my death.” 


" ‘Here Minnie uttered a little cry of pain, 


and clasped his hand tightly. 

“My uncle’s annuity sets that aside; so, 
Minnie, will you come? Are you afraid of 
being poor with me?” 

Minnie put both her hands in his, and 
said solemnly, — 

“1 will come, Paul.” 

They went in together, and found Mrs. 
Ascot working in the drawing-room. She 
was not a hard woman; but she had known 
the discomforts of married life with a small 
income, and she resolved that Minnie, the 
only child left her out of a large family, 
should not know them also. But the addi- 
tion of two hundred pounds per annum to 
the income derived from his living made 
Mr. Stanford no contemptible parti; and 
the young pair pleaded their cause well, the 
vicar with his lips, and Minnie with the ten- 
der blue eyes, and the pressure of the little 
hand, which spoke more eloquently than the 
Vicar’s best-rounded sentences. Mrs. Ascot 
yielded with a very good grace; and, when 

young walked homeward, he 
carried with him a promise that before 
Christmas came Minnie should be his wife. 

Shortly afterward, Paul Stanford received 
aletter from the young heiress. She was 
fing abroad, she wrote; would he come to 

before she went, and would he consent 
tobeheralmoner during her absence? The 
note ended with a few words of congratula- 
on his approaching marriage. 
Paul found Miss Marchmount in the li- 
where they had last met. She looked 
Very pale, and there was a certain increased 


hardness about her mouth which had never 
been there before. Her manner was gra- 
cious, kindly, and courteous,-- much the 
same as it had always been, but a little 
more abrupt, and less quiet. 
A few brief words explained her wishes 
about certain charitable objebts which she 
hoped Paul would carry out for her; and 
then she wished him — here the hardness 
all melted away, and the old sweet smile 
came to her lips—every happiness, — she 
did not know any one who was so worthy of 


it. 

Paul thanked her with a little embarrass- 
ment, all Minnie’s suppositions coming back 
to him as he did so. 

“Who accompanies you?” he asked, to 
change the subject. “And where do you 
go first?” 

“ I shall stay a few days in London,” she 
replied. “Jeanie goes with me, and Flore; 
and in town I am to meeta lady who has 
kindly consented to become my companion. 
She is a young widow, and writes so charm- 
ingly that I feel sure we shall get on well 
together.” 

And, with her old animation and grace, 
she gave him a detailed account of their 
route. 

Presently Paul rose; and now it seemed 
Miss Marchmont’s turn to get embarrassed. 

“ Paul,” she said slowly, and with difficul- 
ty, “ you will not be vexed with me? I have 
been cudgeling my brains to think of a 
wedding-gift for Miss Ascot. I can think of 
nothing. Will you buy something for her 
for me?” 

And Paul, as he took her hand, saw that 
the cheque was for a large amount. 

“Clare,” he exclaimed, “it is too much; 
you are” — 

“You are angry, Paul. If you will not 
take it, I shall conclude that you wish me 
no longer to be your friend,” and she gave 
him one of her winning smiles, as she closed 
his hand over the paper. “ Give her—m 
best wishes,” she added. “I hope we sh 
be friends when I return. Paul, you cannot 
refuse me.” 

There was no resisting the sweet appeal ; 
and Paul thanked her gently, wished her a 
pleasant tour, and asked when she intended 
to return. She shrugged her shoulders 
with a quaint, foreign mannerism. 

“] don’t know. Perhaps | may make the 
grand tour, once I am en route. 1 know 
Cheriton will be safe in your hands, Paul, 
Au revoir.” 

And Paul, as he left her, wondered what 
there was in her manner which had struck , 
him as odd and unusual. 

So the Manor was shut up, and Miss 
Marchmont went away; and in due time 
Minnie came to the vicarage, and brightened 
the quaint old rooms with the sunshine of 
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her sweet presence; and with another 
Christmas came a sturdy, dark-eyed baby- 
boy, “the image of his father.” 

Clare Marchmont was still away. News 
of her came from Venice, from Rome, and 
from Naples, without any hint as to her re- 
turn; but, when another winter arrived, and 
little Paul had a tiny, blue-eyed sister, a let- 
ter came to the old housekeeper, bidding 
her prepare the Manor for a small party of 
guests, and telling her that Miss March- 
mont would be at Cheriton on the evening 
of the twenty-first of December, with Mrs. 
Lascelles, — her friends would arrive on 
the following day. 


Paul Stanford waiked down to the station 
to meet Clare Marchmont on the twenty- 
first, and, while waiting for the arrival of the 
train, paced up and down the little platform, 
which the porters were busy decorating for 
Christmas. A carriage from the Manor 
was also waiting, the coachman slowly walk- 
ing his horses over the hard, frozen ground. 

t was a fine winter’s day, clear and cold; 
and, as Paul walked up and down, many 
things in the past came back to him. He 
recollected his own elation when his uncle 
had presented him with the living, his hopes 
for the future, so cruelly dashed by his un- 
cle’s will, his wife’s sweetness and patience 
under the petty cares of economy, and the 
wearing anxiety to make both ends meet; 
for their income was but small for an in- 
creasing family, and neither Minnie nor her 
husband could turn a deaf ear to any appeal 
for help or charity. As he glanced over the 
broad acres stretching far and wide, the 
ewe farms and homesteads, Paul felt 

nclined to wish that the will had been oth- 

erwise, and that he, and not Clare, had been 
made heir to Cheriton Manor. He put aside 
the thought however, and went forward with 
his old frank smile, when the train entered 
the station. 

The fitst person who alighted was a tall, 
broad-shouldered man wearing an_ ulster. 
Although not handsome, he was sufficiently 
distinguished-looking to command attention 
anywhere. Paul wondered who he was, as 
he helped out a lady, who was almost imme- 
diately followed by Clare Marchmont her- 
self, so enveloped in velvet and furs that 
Paul hesitated, hardly knowing whether it 
were she or not. His doubt was soon 
solved, for she came forward and held out 
her hand. 

“Paul, it is pleasant to see you again!” 
Then, without waiting for a reply, she turn- 
ed and introduced her traveling companions. 

“ Esther, this gentleman is Mr. Stanford, 
—you have heard of him, although you 
have not met; and, Paul, this is my friend, 
Mrs. Lascelles, whom you must know well 
by name.” 


Paul acknowledged that Mrs. Lascelles's 
name was quite familiar to him, while he 
wondered inwardly who the gentleman was, 

“Sir Hugh Layton, Mr. Stanford,’ said 
Miss Marchmont again without a shade of 
embarrassment in her manner. 

The gentlemen bowed. Rugs and cloaks 
collected, Hugh put Clare into 
the carriage with evident regret on his 
frank 

“ When does - permission begin?” be 
said, smiling. ‘“ May I come tomorrow?” 

Clare laughed. 

“ If you can reconcile it with your duty to 
your hostess,” she replied, “come by all 
means.” 

“ Thanks,” he replied. “ My aunt is not 
very exacting.” 

e lifted his hat, and stood bareheaded 
as the carriage drove off, then sprang intoa 
dog-cart which was waiting, took the reins, 
and drove away rapidly. 

“Sir Hugh is staying at Catlands,” said 
Clare, turning to Paul. “He is old Sir 
John Beecham’s nephew. We saw a good 
deal of him in Rome.” 

She appeared to view the matter with in 
difference ; but there was a softened light in. 
her eyes, and a lingering sweetness round 
her mouth which was new to Paul, and 
made him tell Minnie that evening that in 
all probability Cheriton Manor would have 
a master as well as a mistress shortly, there 
by exciting in Mrs. Stanford’s breast the 
pleasing excitement such subjects always 
have for good and true women. 

The vicar was not alone in this opinion, 
Soon all Cheriton noticed how frequently 
Sir Hugh rode over from Oatlands to the 
Manor; and the farmers looked knowingl 
at each other when Clare and Sir Hoh 
rode by, Mrs. Lacelles and old Sir John 
Beecham ambling discrectly behind. At 
the county-balls, the stately dinners, the 
dances and parties which the gentry gave at 
Christmas Sir Hugh’s tall figure was nev- 
er very far from the little, slender form of 
the mistress of Cheriton Manor; his stately 
head was very often bent over the fair face, 
which blushed and glowed and grew more 
lovely under his glance. 

They were admirably suited, folk said; 
he was rich, high-bred, thoroughly worthy, 
frank, and true; and Clare was winning 
golden opinions from all classes, — from her 
— for the sweetness and grace and in 
tellect which were her especial charms, 
from the poor for the winning sympathy 
which endeared her as much ast dy} 
almost lavishly, afforded. Even 

rs. Stanford was won to her side. The 
feeling of envy and jealousy which had once 
rankled in her breast, was quite gone. 
to her Clare was especially loving and get 
tle; generous, too, but so delicate in her 
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generosity that it never pained, never 


50 the weeks slipped by rapidly, and 
ing came; and one fair, sunshiny April 
morning, with her tace like an April day, 
full of smiles and tears, Clare came down to 
the vicarage, and told Mrs. Stanford of her 
engagement to Sir Hugh Layton. 

She smiled with seeming delight when 
Minnie spoke warmly in Sir Hugh’s praise, 
andthen burst into a passion of tears, sob- 
bin 
hy am not worthy! I am not worthy!” 

At Clare’s request the engagement was 
not disclosed; but Sir Hugh’s visible satis- 
faction must have been visible even to the 
uninitiated ; and among the party assembled 
to spend the Easter holidays at the Manor 
there were few, if any, who were not aware 
of the real state of Llags. Clare’s hospi- 
tality was most graceful and profuse ; every- 
thing that could be got for the amusement 
or comfort of her guests was provided; and 
Sir Hugh must have thought with satisfac- 
tion that Layton Park would have a fitting 
mistress. Clare herself seemed restless and 
excited. With Sir Hugh she was always 
charming, but out of his presence she was 
either very depressed or feverishly gay. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanford were among the 

sts at the Manor; and, more than once, 

aul noticed, with anxiety, how strangely 

variable was her manner, and how uncertain 
were her spirits. 

“You are overdoing it, Clare,” said Sir 
Hugh one day, as they sat together in her 
favorite morning-room, a pretty, chintz-hung 
apartment, with one notable work of art, a 
statuette of “ Forgiveness,” in white marble. 
“Your hands burn like fire, my darling. 
Are you sure you are well ?” 

“Would you be sorry if I were not?” she 
asked suddenly. “ Would you care, Hugh ?” 

A shadow passed over the frank, pleasant 
face turned toward her. 

“You know what you are to me, Clare,” 
he answered, with tender reproach. “How 
could I be indifferent to your being either 
well or ill?” 

She turned to him suddenly, and rested 
her hot cheek against his hand. He laid 
the other lightly on her hair, and caressed it 
silently. 

“If anything should come between us 
now,” she said, “it would grieve you, 
Hugh?” 

“ Ah, Clare, you know!” 

He took her face in his hands, and looked 
lovingly into the dark eyes, which seemed 
80 full of love and pain. 

: Could anything come ?” she asked wist- 

y. 

“Nothing, my darling, nothing!” he 

oe with sudden passion: “nothing 


“ But?” she repeated breathlessly. 

Sin,” 

There wasa brief silence, which Sir Hugh 
broke. 

“You are trembling, Clare! You are 
tired!” 

“ Yes, a little; but you rest me.” 

And she gave him one of her sweetest 
smiles, as she turned away, and began busy- 
ing herself with some flowers on the table. 

he next day the guests were to depart, 
and the party at the Manor was to break up. 
Sir Hugh also was going up to town to make 
some nnal arrangements as to settlements ; 
and Mrs. Lascelles was persuading Clare to 
turn her attention to the important matter 
of frousseau. 

They had been riding and driving on that 
last afternoon, and were having afternoon- 
tea, gathered round the glowing wood fire 
in the hall, which the chilly evenings render- 
ed necessary. Clare had been riding, and 
still wore her habit. She was standing a 
little apart from the others, reading a note 
which a servant had just brought to her, 
when Sir Hugh’s voice reached her. 

“ Yes, a falsehood told from a suddea im- 
pulse, or under the influence of great fear, 
might perhaps be pardoned ; but a deliber- 
ate, long-sustained lie — pardon the ugly 
monosyllable — surely that could 
pardoned, could never, under any circum- 
stances, merit forgiveness.” 

“ Under no temptation?” said Mrs. Las- 
celles, who was talking with him. 

“None,” he answered at once, a little 
sternly. “I am certain that such a decep- 
tion by any one I loved would cause a 
wound never to be healed, and which I could 
never forgive.” 

Clare’s lips were white as she foided her 
note, and without a word left the hall. 

She did not appear at dinner; but, when 
the party assembled in the drawing-room, 
she was there, looking unusually brilliant 
and beautiful, dressed in sweeping robes of 
some silvery, sheeny blue, with one tea-rose 
resting amid the coils of her dark hair. 

The evening wore on rather heavily; the 
shadow otf the approaching break-up seemed 
to be hanging over the guests, and all Clare’s 
efforts seemed unavailing to lift it. 

“Sing something, Esther,” she said at 


last. 

“ What shall it be?” asked Mrs. Lascelles, 
as she went toward the piano, 

Clare hesitated a moment. 

“ Remember or Forget,” she said then. 

“ What a strange choice, Clare!” cried 
Mrs. Lascelles laughingly. “Choose some- 
thing brighter.” 

Clare shook her head; and, while Mrs. 
Lascelles played the opening chords, she 
moved across the room, and stood beside 
Sir Hugh, who was leaning against a high- 
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backed chair, looking rather dismal, as 
though he also felt “ in the blues.” 

He brightened as she came near, and his 
satisfaction seemed to increase when she 
sat down in the chair on which he leant, 
with her face turned toward him as she 
looked over at Mrs. Lascelles. 

Softly ana sweetly her rich voice rose. 


“* I sat beside the streamlet, 
1 watched the water flow, 
Where we together watched it 
One little year azo. 
The soft rain pattered o’er the leaves, 
The April grass was wet. 


to remember! 


were wiser to forget.” 


“Listen, Hugh,” said Clare, resting her 
head against the carved ebony of the chair, 
with a world of pain in her dark eyes, and a 
tremor in her soft, sweet tones. “Would 
you like to forget many things ?” 

“ Nothing that has happened during the 
last six months,” he whispered, smiling. 

“O Hugh! And yet there may come a 
time when you will try t6 forget, — when | 
hope will forget.” 

“ Clare, you are incomprehensible. I can 
never try to forget anything in which you 
are concerned.” 

“ Never?” 

She glanced up quickly for a moment, and 
was about to speak; but the music began 
again. « 

“ T stood among the gold corn, — 
Alas! no more, I knew, 
To gleaners’ measure 
Of the love which fell from you. 
For me no harvest: 
Would Heaven we ne’er had met ! 


For, cruel as remembrance is, 
is harder to forget.” 


“TIT can never say that, my darling,” said 
A Hugh’s loving voice, as he bent over 

er. 

With a sudden movement she turned and 
impressed a kiss upon his hand, then rose, 
and moved away, as Mrs. Lascelles began 
the last verse ot her song. 


“ The streamlet now is frozen, 
The nightingales are fled 
The corn-fields are deserted, 
And every rose is dead. 
I sit beside my lonely fire, 
And pray for wisdom yet, 
n cal t ber, 
Or for to forget.” 

Years afterward Hugh Layton could have 
given a minute description of the scene that 
was now before him, — the beautiful room 
with its numerous wax-lights, Mrs. Las- 
celles rising from the piano, Paul and Min- 
nie Stanford arm-in-arm near the instrument, 
the other guests scattered here and there on 
couches and lounges, and, in the back- 
ground, Clare, with her shining, shimmering 
robes, the soft laces falling over her white 
arms, the rose resting in her hair, a sion 


vety eyes. He never heard that song 
without the same thrill of pain which shot 
through him now. 


“ °T is madness to remember: 
’T were wisdom to f ” 


The next morning the guests dis 
Dress-baskets wore carefully 
neat-handed maids, carriages drove away, 
and by twelve o’clock the only remaining 
guests at the Manor were Sir Hugh, who 
was leaving by a later train, and the Stan. 
fords, who were to remain a few days longer, 

Clare had seen her guests depart, and 
with her usual graceful ease performed her 
duties as hostess to the end. But, as the 
last carriage drove away, she turned to Sir 
Hugh, and, putting her hand through his 
arm, led him into the little morning-room, 
which seemed her favorite retreat. She 
was carrying in her hand a tiny sprig of 
stephanotis, and with nervous, trembling fie 
gers she fastened it in his button-hole. 

“You like to wear it, do you not?” she 
said softly. “You like to wear it, for my 
sake?” 

“ Of course I do, my dearest,” he answer- 
ed, putting his arm round her, and wonder- 
ing at her wistful tones. 

“T wonder,” she went on, “if you will 
throw it away when it is dead, even as when 
I am dead — perhaps before — you will put 
my memory out of your heart.” 

“ Do you remember last year at Rothe,” 
he said tenderly, “ giving me a little piece of 
mignonnette? I have it stili, Clare,—in 
my desk with my dead mother’s hair,— 
among my greatest treasures ; and this will 
be j gr there too, darling, when it is faded; 
and some ” — 

“No, it will not,” she said, resting her 
head against him. “O Hugh, hold me 
closely, for soon you will put me out of your 
arms — forever!” 
“ What has come to you, my own Clare?” 
he asked, wondering. “ You are ill, over 
tired.” 

“No, I am well,” she answered mournful- 
ly. “ But I must tell you something, Hugh.” 

“Don’t tell me if it pains you, love,” he 
said soft!y, parting her hair on her brow, 
and kissing the little burning hand which 
lay in his. 

“T must tell you, Hugh. Do you remem 
ber saying that nothing but sin could come 
between us now? Well, it is a sin,— 
worse, —a crime I am going to confess to 


‘you.” 


“ Child, you are dreaming,” he exclaimed, 
with a vague uneasiness entering his mind. 
She put up her hands as she stood with 
in his arms, and drew the tall head down to 
hers, and kissed him twice passionately; 
then she shrank away from him, exclaiming 


‘of regret and pain in the depths of her vel- 


wildly, — 
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“How shall I tell him? How shall I 
tell him ?” 

There was a minute’s silence. Sir Hugh 
moved over to the mantelpiece, resting his 
head upon his hand, looking anxious and 
uneasy. Clare stood by the table, her 
hands pressed against her bosom, and 
something folded tightly in them. Sudden- 

she put out her hand, and touched a lit- 
te silver bell on the table ; it gave one soft, 
clear peal, and, as if in answer to it, the 
door opened quietly, and Paul Stanford and 
his wife entered. The vicar looked disturb- 
ed and uneasy. Minnie was a little pale ; 
but it was evident that with her curiosity 
had got the better of anxiety, and her face 
showed nothing but eagerness. 
~ “Will you come with me into the libra- 
ry?” said Miss Marchmont; then, in a 
hard, constrained voice, “ Where the crime 
‘was committed it must be punished. Hugh,” 
——here her voice melted into the most 
pleading tenderness, — * will you come ?” 

“Certainly, my darling,” he replied. 

And the words seemed to strike her as a 
blow might have done, for she shivered and 


_ faltered a moment, and then went on firmly, 


and they entered the library. 

The room was empty, and through the 
stained oriel windows the sun streamed in, 
coloring the polished oaken floor, the books, 
and dark oaken furniture, with divers hues. 

Sir Hugh went over to the mantelpiece, 
and rested his elbow on it, in the same atti- 
tude he had assumed in the other room, 
watching Clare as he did so with a gloomy 
auxiety in his honest gray eyes, and ner- 
vously twisting his heavy mustache. Min- 
nie sat down; but her husband remained 
standing. 

Clare hesitated a moment ; then the spoke, 
looking at Paul, never glancing toward Sir 
Hugh. As she stood, the faint, sweet smell 
of the stephanotis reached her, and in after- 

s the fragrance of that flower always 
ught with it a pang of keen pain. 

“ Paul,” she said, in a cold, hard voice, so 
unlike her usual rich tones, “in this room 
where you were deprived of your inheri- 
tance it is fitting that it should be restored 
to 

She held out to him a folded paper, and, 
as Paul took it, he saw that the inscription 
outside was “ The last Wil! and Testament 
of Paul Beamish, Esq., of Cheriton, East- 
shire.” 

“What is this, Clare?” he said, in sur- 

se. 

“Read and see,” she replied quietly. 

But she moved away, and went and stood 
near a curtain which deen before a recess, 
clasping the heavy velvet hangings with her 
hands, as if for support. 

For a few minutes no one spoke; then 

said, — 


“ Where did yo find this, Clare?” 
“What is it?” asked Sir Hugh, a little 


“Its a will made by my uncle about two 
i after the one by which Clare inherit- 
ed.’ 

“And it leaves all to you, Paul,” said Clare, 
her voice beginning to break. 

“Is that all?” asked Sir Hugh, his face 
brightening, and all the heavy cloud dispers- 
ing. “That is nothing, my darling! Why, 
Clare,am I not rich enough for both? 1, 
am rather glad not to marry an heiress.” 

He crossed over to her as he spoke, and 
tried to take her hands; but she resisted 
gently, looking up into his face with restless, 
shining eyes, full of an unuttered prayer. 

“ Wait,” she said, —“ wait until you know 
all, Hugh. Then perhaps you will not care 
to touch me.” 

He paused in amazement, glancing from 
her to Paul. Over the vicar’s face a cloud 
was gathering. He lifted his eyes, and 
gave Clare one kcen glance of inquiry. 

“Yes,” she replied, “you are right, Paul; 
I had the will then. I hid it! I have rob- 
bed you! The money was never mine. I 
knew it then as I know it know; but it was 
easy to hide the will. Sin is always easy, 
I think.” 

“ Clare, are you mad?” 

The words, full of pain, surprise, and an- 
ger, broke from Sir Hugh, as she went on. 

“ Not now,” she said, with a certain pa- 
thos in her voiee. “I was then. I can 
find no excuse, unless— _ A half confession 
is no confession. I did it because I loved 
you, Paul, or fancied I did, and thought by 
making you poor to prevent your marrying 
Minnie. And yet that is no excuse; for, 
even had I loved you, I should have thought 
of your happiness before my own, and tried 
to conquer my own wish.” 

She spoke in a strange, dreary, monoto- 
nous voice, with the same pathos in it; but 
she never lifted her eyes from the ground ; 
and, save tor the convulsive clinging of the 
little hands to the heavy curtains, she seem- 
ed quite calm. 

There was a short silence, which was 
broken by Sir Hugh. He had been stand- 
ing, during Clare’s speech, with his head 
buried in. his hands; but now he came for- 
ward eagerly, putting out both hands to 
her in his anxiety to have the words he 
spoke confirmed. 

“Clare,” he said passionately, “you are 
jesting, are you not? My child, tell me 
that you are saying this only to try me? — 
that you are not serious in this assertion ? 
— that you have only now found the will?” 

She raised her eyes once to his. 

“I cannot,” she said in a voice of anguish, 
— “I cannot.” 


He turned from her with a groan which 
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made her shiver. She looked at him with 
a world of agonized tenderness in her eyes ; 
then, going ra idly to Paul, she said, — 

“ Will you forgive me, Paul? Can you? 
They have not ‘been happy years, believe 
mes I have been punished as much even as 
you could wish ; and yet, if I could undo — 
O Heaven, I would bear ten times the ago- 
ony, ten times the remorse!” 

“ Clare,” —and the vicar took her hand 
in his, — “ I would give all I possess to find 
this lost hour adream. It is not for me to 
censure, poor child; and, if my forgiveness 
is ong comfort to you, it is yours freely and 


fully.” 

Clare thanked him with a look, and then 
silently turned to Minnie. Mrs. Stanford 
took her hand gently, and drawing her down, 
kissed her softly on the lips. Clare knew 
that she also forgave ; but the tenderness of 
such a pardon broke down the restraint she 
had put upon herself, and with a great and 
bitter cry she gave vent to her sorrow. 

In obedience to a sign from his wife, Pau] 
rose, and they left the room noiselessly ; and 
when Clare lifted her face, she was alone 
with Sir Hugh. He had thrown himself in- 
to a chair, and sat with his head bowed on 
v6 arms, so that his face was hidden from 

er. 

Tottering, as though she were about to 
fall, she drew near him, and put her hand 
on his arm. He started as if stung, and 
shook her hand off with a quick gesture of 
contempt. 

“Hugh,” came the pleading voice, “can 
you not forgive ?” 

“Forgive!” he said bitterly, lifting his 
head and turning toward her a face haggard 
and white,so changed in a few moments, 
that it struck her even then. “ How can | 
forgive? You know how I have loved you, 
how I have honored and revered you, low 
in my heart I have raised you above all wo- 
men. You know that you have blighted my 
life. I am not a woman to love or not at 
will, and yet you ask me to forgive!” 

“Hugh, Hugh, Hugh!” 

At his feet was the dainty head which 
had so often lain upon his breast, clinging 
to his knees were the little hands which had 
so often been clasped in his, so often press- 
ed to his lips, broken with agony was the 
sweet voice which had so often thrilled him, 
but which was powerless to move him now. 


“TI cannot forgive,” he repeated. “I |. 


would not if I could. O Clare, how could 
you deceive me so, — you, whom I trusted 
so entirely ?” 

“O Hugh, say something, —one word to 
make my future less hard,— one word of 
pardon, for the sake of the old love, — my 
darling, one word!” 


“ No,” he said; but his voice was broken 
now; “let me rather be silent, for I might 
ne the love which has brought me so 
ow.” 

He turned and left her, and, as he went, 
the little sprig of stephanotis fell from his 
coat, and was trodden under his foot. 


The story that Mr. Beamish had made 
another will, which had just been found, 
was a nine-days’ wonder; but soon it died 
away, and long ere Paul and Minnie took 
possession of the Manor, people had ceased 
to talk of Miss Marchmont’s change of for. 
tune. 

No one else suffered by the change: but 
many gained ; and, if one or two of her poor 
people missed Clare’s sweet voice and 
tle sympathy, Minnie Stanford made sucha 
capital substitute, that they did not miss 
them long. 

Layton Park was shut up, and its master 
remained abroad for some years, comin 
home at length with a pretty, bright-hair 
young wife, who seemed, however, to have 
ittle power to cheer or please him, for the 
stern sadness of his face rarely melted; but 
he was gentle and tender with her, and ° 
Alice Layton was happy in her splendid 
home, and proud of her noble-looking hus- 
band. 

Far away in a distant land Clare March- 
mont tried to expiate her sin by a life of 
self-denial, charity, and devotion ; and there, 
among lawless men and outcast women, she 
worked early and late. All loved her ; and 
many a one who would have refused sucha 
mark of respect to his king, bared his head 
as the “little sister” —for so they called 
her— passed by. They did not guess at 
her story. How should they, seeing her so 
pure and holy? But they knew that she 
had had great trouble, and that she felt for 
and with them. They little knew how often 
in the long, still nights, when they were at 
rest, she was pacing up and down her little 
room, sobbing in anguish which could not 
be controlled, — 

“O Hugh, you might have forgiven me, 
even if you could not love me!” 

When she died they found, tightly clasp- 
ed in her lifeless hand, a little ivory box; 
and, when the toil-worn but tender fingers 
opened it, all that was found was merely a 
“faded flower.” 

Reverently it was returned to its place, 
and it was buried with her. 

It was the sprig of stephanotis which had 
fallen from Hugh Layton’s button-hole, in 
which she had fastened it, on the day when 
he had turned and left her, and which he 
had trodden under his foot. 
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OLD GRIMES. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


66 (\LD GRIMES he was a good old man, — 
to wear an 0 coat, 
buttoned down before.” 
I think we read to this effect 
In a doleful song of yore; 


A song they often used to sing 
In days when I was young: 
My memory fondly treasures it 


ome other songs among, 
Which now-a-days are mentioned, but, 
In truth, are never sung. 


Those quaint old songs with quavering tunes — 
Their time was never fast; 

And, as to length, ’t was sometimes said 
That quite a full repast 

Could easily be had between 
The first verse and the last. 


But to the subject. Strange, yet true, 
This old, histonc Grimes 
Received small justice from the pen 
That traced his ancient rhymes, 
And now the task of righting him 
volves on modern times, 


I knew him well. I think ’t was just 
Two hundred years ago: 

The Revolntionary fire 

= as tits 
‘ot yet the eagle flapped his wings, 
Nor yet began to crow. 


And Grimes he taught a district school 
On Massachusetts Bay. 

In the rude log school-house hard he toiled 
Full many a weary day, 

To teach the young idea how 
To bang and blaze away. 


A rude school-house it was indeed : 
They built it at a “‘ bee.” 

The floor was made of rough-hewn logs, 
No gelling could you see: 

And through the mud-chinked crevices 
The wiud sang dismally. ; 


The little boys — our grea’ 

The girls — our grandams too — 
With hardly any books at all — 

For books were dear and few — 
Were patiently by old Gri 

The little that he knew. 


His largest class long wrestled with 
Their early A BC; 
His spelling was, I must confess, 
Quite liberal and free; 
mathematics never 
Up to the rule of three. 


And Grimes himself — ah me! he was 
A sight indeed to view, — 
His coat all buttoned down before, 
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Adown his back a queue; 
Knee-breeches, stockings too, he wore, 
And a buckle on each shoe. 


The scholars sat on benches rude 
in a row, 

Half frozen when the fire would not— 
And roasted when ’t would — go, 

And the little learning slowly got 
That old Grimes chanced to know. 


But boys are boys, and always were, 
Each rolling century through; 

And when old Grimes’s back was turned — 
1 ’m sorry, but ’t is true — 

Across the room, from bench to bench, 
Heavens! how the spit-balls flew! 


Some rods of good, well-seasoned birch 
A story had to tell. 

Old Grimes had use enough for them, — 
He wielded them right well: 

Full oft the log-house echoed with 
Some hapless urchin’s yell. 


And when at recess the lone woods 
Resounded with the shout 

Of happy boys the Indian 
Hid in their depths peered out, 

Wondering what the school-house meant, 
And what old Grimes was about. 


Those boys and girls, a hardy race, 
To men and women grew. 

Some things they learned from poor old Grimes, 
But more life’s yourney through 

And what they undertook ’t was thei 
Most thoroughly to do. 


Two centuries have passed since then : 
Much wiser is our day, \ 

And Education through the land 
Holds her triumphant sway; 

But her cradle was the log school-house 
On Massachusetts Bay. 


“ They builded better than they knew,” 
Those hardy pioneers: 

The forest vast they struggled through, — 
Vea, and where [gnorance rears 

His barrier wide they struck stout blows, 
And now the light appears. 


But poor old Grimes — he died one day: 
Green let his memory be! 

He did the very best he could, — 
He worked faithfully: 


I trust an epitaph as good 
Will epeak for you and ma, 


Farewell, old Grimes! in fancy’s eye 
We see you evermore, 

With breeches, buckles, stockings, queue, 
And ruffles that you wore; 


pest and e’en coat, 
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es power of the mind and will over 
the body, either for good or for bad, is 
very remarkable, and no physician nowa- 
days, when treating any case, whether acute 
or chronic, thinks of dispensing with the 
truly curative agent, Aofe. A medical man 
seldom troubles himself to consider in what 
particular way, or through what particular 


channel, either hope or fear acts upon his 


patient; he only knows that it does act, 
and he is as careful to give the one as to 
avoid the other. 

The impression conveyed to the mind 
from external influence, no doubt, acts upon 
the heart and other internal organs through 
the medium of the nervous system. Joy is 


thus a stimulant to the animal economy, 
while grief and fear are, on the other hand, 
depressants. As an example of the effect 
of the latter we may mention the well-known 
fact, that sudden grief or bad news of any 
kind will often entirely destroy the appetite, 
which only a moment before was everything 


that could be desired. In a case of this 
kind there would be such a shock to the 


merves as would cause a loss of power to 
circulate the usual amount of vital force, a 
lowering of the temperature, in fact, and 
consequent lessening of tone both in stom- 
ach and heart. But leaving physiological 
reasoning for a moment on one side, we 
have all heard the very old saying, that 
“ imagination can cither kill or cure.” We 
have all heard it, and to a certain extent we 
all believe it; but the worst of it is that 
scarcely any of us believe it half enough. 
If we did so, we would take good care not 
to forget it when sick or ailing, and it would 


be then that we should reap real benefits 


from its truth. nT 

Let psychologists endeavor to explain it 
as they like, it is a curious fact that a per- 
son, being well, may fancy himself ill, and 
become ill or, being ill, he may fancy him- 
self getting well, and become well. I will 
tell you one or two of the experiences of 
an intimate friend of mine, with regard to 
imagination. He is captain of a gallant 
merchant ship. When quite a boy he had 
to make a journey, several times a year, of 
some two or three hundred miles in asteam- 
boat, going and returning from _ school. 
During the whole of the first trip he was 
down with sea-sickness, and no doubt suf- 
fered severely, and he was no better on any 


subsequent voyage. But the strangest part 


ON CHEERFULNESS AS A MEDICINE. 


BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


sick” before going on board, simply with 
the thought of it. Even when some dis. 
tance from the vessel, the sudden ringing of 
the steamer’s bell turned him instantly ill, 
When school-days were over, and it became 
his lot to be a sailor in earnest, he joined a 
ship that was going on a very long vo 

He was kindly treated by the captain, and 
not only in due time, but, in my opinion, 
too much time, was allowed him to recover 
from mal de mer, as the French call it 
For no less than fourteen days he lay in 
hammock, and during all that time nothi 
at all in the shape of food crossed his lips, 
and he drank only water. On the afternoon 
of the fourteenth, however, the captain 


forced him to get up, dress, drink a glass of 
sherry, and come on deck. As the fresh 


sea-breezes blew around him, hope revived 
in his heart. He imagined he was. better, 
and positively came down to tea. And 
that same night, some time after turning in, 
hunger pape him to get up again, and, 
although half a gale of wind was blowing at 
the time, feel his way across the redeg 
deck to the steward’s pantry. No wind or 
sea that ever moved could make my friend 
seasick after that night. So you see that 
imagination is really a tool that can cut in 
two directions. 

But, the reader may ask me, can imagina 
tion actually relieve distress of feelings?— 
can it, for instance, destroy the pain of an 
aching tooth? “ Pluck” or moral courage 
undoubtedly will, and a determination to 
bear up against any illness has a deci 
tendency to banish its sting. This, then, is 
the medicine I bring you for this 


month of May. I bring you hope. And 
desire you to.try my medicine, in a com 


mon-sense way, of course; I am not going 
to ask you to do impossibilities, but if you 
take my advice practically to heart, and act 
thereon, then, just as surely as the green 
leaves are now on tree wos | hedgerow, as 
surely as the birds are singing, and a long 
summer all before you, whatever be ine 
complaint, it shall be relieved and very 


ly cured entirely. 

Now, if I could convince you that you 
really are not so bad as you imagine your 
self to be, I should be giving you a little ray 
of hope, should n’t f? ell, 1 do not 
know the state of your case, to be sure; 
but I know one thing, and that is, that it 


valids almost invariably take too gloomy 4 


of the matter is this: he used to get “sea- 


view of the condition of their health, and 
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that so doing retards their cure. On the 
other hand, that cure generally dates from 
the very day on which they first began to 
take a hopeful view of their case. I feel 
quite sure that it is hope or imagination 
or fancy that cures one-half, if not more, of 
all the cases we send to the seaside or 
abroad. The change is beneficial in one 
way, — it gives the start, the patient feels a 
little better, and at once plucks up heart of 

ce, and his courage finally carries him 


rough. 

T think I have done good to patients in 
this way. On the day on which I was con- 
sulted I have written down carefully the 
symptoms of their complaint, then treated it 

‘for, say, a week. At the end of that time 


the patient probably would not, or could 
not, admit himself better, but a reference to 
the symptoms detailed a week before would, 
in almost every case, show a decided im- 
provement; then hope would come in, the 
spirits would rise, and, hurrah! we had 
crossed the Rubicon, and could make sure 
of riding safely and speedliy into the camp 
of health. 

Now, reader, life, when one has good 
health, is such a pleasant thing, that the 
most sickly or weakly ought to do all they 
can to throw fear and gloom to the winds, 
and make a fair trial of getting well. The 
plan of writing down one’s symptoms on 


one day, and comparing it with those of a 
week or ten days thereafter, is one that I 
can highly recommend to any invalid; and 
it should be remembered that, if one is no 
worse at any particular time, it is almost a 
sure sign that there is some little improve- 
ment. 

Patience should then be cultivated, and 
gratitude and joy. But over-anxiety for 
one’s health means worry, and worry is one 
of the depressing passions, and tends to re- 
tard the cure. nd, indeed, over-anxiety 
often leads to worse, for it may cause the 
invalid either to wear out his strength by 
making tiresome journeys or voyages to 
health-resorts, or, stopping at home, tax his 
stomach and burden his body by taking too 
many medicines. I have always preached 
simplicity in the matter of drugs. 

ell, then, for the sake of hypothesis, I 
must presume that the reader is an invalid, 
or does n’t enjoy good health, but wishes to 
be well, and I will give him or her some 
instructions for the attainment of health. 
First, then, bearing in mind that good spirits 
and good health are almost synonymous, by 
cultivating courage and a buoyant frame of 
mind, and a determination not to be cast down, 
you fix the ladder that is to lead you step by 
Step to freedom from illness on the firmest 

is you could choose for it. Next, put 
yourself on some simple plan of treatment, 
or, better, let your own physician prescribe 


for you, and on no account deviate from his 
orders. He will tell you what organ of 
your body is ailing, and the medicine that is 
most likely to be of service to you. I do 
not bid you despair if it be even your heart, 
tor though it should be, that is no reason 
you should be cast down, or sad; plenty of 
people live with diseased hearts to a good] 
old age, and do not even succumb to their 
great bugbear, 

The medicine you take will no doubt do 
you much good, but it is not half the battle 

y any means; and you must make strenu- 
ous efforts to obey the laws of health as 
regards what you eat and drink, and how 
you act. You have to examine yourself 


carefully, and, if bo do, I have not the 
] 


least doubt you will find some error in your 
way of living, some need of reformation, as 
most people have. Don’t forget that dys- 
pepsia produces about half the ills that 
human flesh is heir to, and aggravates the 
other half. That will give you some notion 
of the value of a careful and correct 
dietetic régime. 

The digestion is often aided greatly by 
proper attention to theteeth. These should 
not only be cleaned in the morning, but 
after every meal, and if they are inclined to 
decay, or the gums are spongy, tincture of 
myrrh should used as a wash, with a lit- 


tle pure water, or a little plain water just 


colored with the permanganate of potash. 
If the digestion is at all bad, the sleep ob- 
tained at night cannot be refreshing, and 
this is a great drawback to an invalid, and 
keeps him longer ill than he would other- 
wise be. He should, therefore, be out in 
the open air exercising all he can, remem- 
bering, however, that the exercise should 
never be fatiguing, and certainly never of 
an exciting nature. He must not forget 
that during healthy sleep the blood has to a 
great extent left the brain, but anything that 
excites drives the blood to the head, the 
brain capillaries get fuller, and are unable 
to empty themselves properly, and a restless 


night is the consequence. There is a great 


nerve-connection between brain and stomach, 
and hence, if the latter be overloaded, or 
even too empty, or if the contents be too 
acid, sleeplessness or bad dreams will be 
the result, and the patient will find himself 
peevish and ill next day. Invalids should 
avoid every depressing emotion of the 
mind; fits of anger are particularly lower- 
ing; they should cultivate a calm and even 
frame of mind. 

Another thing to be guarded against is 
hurry, either in dressing or in eating. 
Early hours are to be recommended, and 
that the action of the skin should be duly 
maintained is really a sine gud non. The 
pape with a handful of sea-salt in it, 
should be taken every morning, but a warm. 
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or tepid bath of fresh water and soap should 
be had recourse to twice a week. The 
headaches of which weakly people often 
complain are greatly relieved by this system 
of bathing. 


Simple though these rules be, carried out 
fairly and with ena? they have worked 
ly in conjunction with 

light and easy 


wonders, especia 
some special tonics, and a 
frame of mind. 


OUT OF THE QUESTION. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS, 


EON VERNEUIL and Hector Servi- 

an had made a compact of friendship, 
while they were boys at school; which ts 
nothing uncommon. But at the age of 
twenty-five they still preserved their alliance 
with unbroken fidelity, — this is much more 
rare. At college, where they united in the 
pursuit of the same studies, and, later, in 
the sixth regiment of hussars, where they 
both held the rank of lieutenant, they were 
_ known by the inevitable sobriguets of “ Da- 
mon and Pythias.” 

One day, when they were between fifteen 
and sixteen,— for they were of the same 
age to a month, —the following conversa- 
tion had taken place between them : — 

“Leon, our friendship shall be lasting as 
our lives.” 

“ And let us agree to share everything in 
common, Hector, — pleasure or pain, fortune 
or misery.” 

“But if it should happen that we both 
set our hearts upon the same thing; anda 
thing which could not be divided ?” 

« Well, we will both renounce it.” 

“ Nay, but why should one of us be de- 
prived of his happiness because the other 
cannot enjoy it also?” hesitated Leon. 

“You are right,” said Hector, who was 
usually the one to consent, and Leon the 
one to propose. “In that case we will draw 
lots to decide the question.” 

“Or play for the disputed object if you 
choose,’ suggested Leon: 

“That is it. A game of cards, and all is 
said!” 

“ Agreed; and so we shall never quarrel, 
nor our friendship grow cold. An object 
which you desire happens to suit me also; 
we play a game of cards, and the victor wins 
the prize. Excellent!” cried Leon. 

And a solemn oath cemented this absurd 
compact. 

Absurd enough it seemed at first, but af- 
ter a test of ten years’ time, it looked more 
like the result of an inspiration. At twen- 


ty-five Hector and Leon had yet to experi- | A 


ence their first estrangement, thanks to 


many a peaceful game of cards. Until now 
their plan had worked admirably; but — 
alas! it is not given to the human mind to 
attain perfection in any code or treaty, 
There was one difficulty which was not pro- 
vided for, as neither of the two friends had 
foreseen it; and that fatal omission was 
now in a fair way to cause the rupture of 
their long fraternal union. 

It was after the glorious and rapid cam 
paign of he A squadron of the sixth 
hussars, recalled to France, were garrison- 
ed at Saint-Germain, where they were wel- 
comed as so many heroes, and lionized ac- 
cordingly. The bold hussars threw them 
selves into the vortex of social pleasure with 
as much ardor as they had displayed in fac- 
ing the cannon or carrying the redoubt. 

The chateau, the terrace, the forest, and 
the chase, combine to make Saint-Germain 
a delightful place to sojouin ; but our two 
friends found still another attraction. Here 
was the paternal home of their captain, — 
gay, handsome young Armand Delbois,— 
with whom they had formed an intimacy, 
which grew warmer the better they became 
acquainted with his genial and social quali- 
ties ; and the parents of young Delbois, re- 
joiced at the home-coming of their long-ab 
sent son, threw open their house with an- 
limited hospitality to his brothers-in-arms. 

A good table, at which freedom and cor- 
diality ruled the hour; a charming hostess, 
and a pleasant host ; and a sa/on where con- 
gregated all that Saint-Germain could offer 
of wit, wealth, grace, and beauty. This was 
certainly more than enough to excuse the 
constant presence of Hector and Leon in* 
the house of their friend Delbois; but it 
must be owned they were attracted thither 
by a charm more powerful than any of 
these. 

This charm was no less than the fair face 
and sparkling gayety of a young Italian la- 
dy, who had come to Saint Germain about 
six months before; and Monsieur Delbois 
ere had presented her in society, as the 


daughter of an old correspondent of his 
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house, who had been confided to his care 
yatil the end of the war which agitated her 
country. Without stopping to draw the 
rtrait of Bianca Marielli, it need only be 
said that her first appearance in the fashion- 
able circles of Saint-Germain had been 
marked by a social triumph which establish- 
ed her at once as the queen of love and 
beauty. 
Many adorers had entered the lists to 


compete for the hand of Bianca; but the 


persistency with which all such attentions 
were discouraged gave rise to the suspicion, 
which seemed natural enough, that this hand 
was a treasure held in keeping for the lucky 
Delbois. 

On the captain’s appearance, however, 
this suspicion was soon dissipated ; for that 

y young hussar, while he lost no time in 
making himself agreeable to beauty in gen- 
eral, did not appear to be at all smitten with 
Bianca in particular; and she, for her part, 
seemed to render him indifference for indif- 
ference. 

Thereupon, her suitors tock courage 
again, and resumed their siege against her 
invincible heart; and, as no one is more 
susceptible to the tender passion than a 

ung officer of hussars, the comrades of 

Ibois all joined the cortége of Bianca’s 
adorers, and rivalry ran high among them. 
It need not be said that Verteuil and Servi- 
an were the warmest of the enamored suit- 


ors. 

This state of affairs was at its height, 
when one morning Delbois appeared at the 
quarters, and issued invitations to all his 
comrades for a grand ball and supper at his 
father’s house, that very evening. 

“ This day,” said he, “is marked for me 
with a white stone; and tonight 1 hope you 
will ail be present to learn the reason, and 
share my happiness.” 

It may well be supposed that such an in- 
vitation was unanimously accepted; and 
feat curiosity was aroused by the words of 

elbois and the peculiar twinkle of his eyes 
when he uttered them. Not an officer was 
absent from the captain’s ball. 

Never had Bianca Marielli appeared to 
them so ravishing as on that night. Her 
features wore an expression of arch and joy- 
ous anticipation; and there was something 
in her sweet and gracious manner to them 
all, which inspired the most timid of her ad- 
mirers with hope and conndence. 

This influence was especially felt by Leon 
Verneuil, who had never yet dared to go be- 

nd the limits of courtesy and compliment, 
in his attentions to the fair Italian. Accept- 
ed as her partner in a contra dance, he de- 
termined not to let the opportunity pass with- 
out a decisive stroke ; at least, an attempt to 
utter his devotion and his hopes. 

During the first figure he only ventured to 


whisper his regard ; at the second, he profit- 
ed by the grand chain to hazard a pressure 
of the hand; the third was hardly finished, 
when he stammered out a request that his 
fair partner would grant him a few moments 
in private, after the dance, as there was 
something in his mind he wished to confide 
to her. 

Bianca’s countenance became suddenly 
serious ; and she hastily replied, — 

“ Monsieur Verneuil, I also intend to make 
a revelation toeyou. You shall hear it at 
the close of the ball. Wait until then, I be- 
seech you.” Then resuming her gayety, she 
gave him her hand, saying, “ It is our turn.” 

And the fourth figure commenced. 

Verneuil scarcely knew what to think; 
but his enamored heart suggested more 
reason for hope than fear in Bianca’s re- 
sponse ; and, the more he thought of it, the 
higher grew his hopes, until, at last, he had 
fully persuaded himself that he was about 
to gain the prize for which so many had 
contended. 

The contra dance was finished; and Hec- 
tor Servian approached to remind Bianca 
that she had promised him the next waltz. 
Verneuil quitted the sa/on, and went into the 
garden, that he might be alone with his joy, 
and abandon himself to its transport. 

Heaven knows to what degree of absurdi- 
ty his triumph might have led him, had not 
his friend Servian all at once appeared be- 
fore him, in a state of excitement equal to 
his own. It may as well be stated here that 
the cause was as similar as the effect. 

Joy is naturally communicative, and 
though, from a feeling of pride, perhaps, our 
two hussars had hitherto concealed from 
each other, so far as was possible, a passion 
of which the issue was so doubtful, now has- 
tened to acquaint his friend with his hopes 
of happiness. 

“Leon, my friend, congratulate me!” 
cried the happy Servian. “ This night has 
decided my destiny. I am the most fortu- 
nate of men!” 

“ Precisely what I was going to say my- 
self,” exclaimed Leon. “ What is the mat- 
ter with you, Hector?” 

“My friend, I am in love! Figure to 
yourseif the rapture of being in love with an 
angel! No wonder you think I am going 
out of my reason.” 

“I fear 1 have lost my own, for the mat- 
ter of that,” responded Leon. “ Never have 
I known such beauty united to so many 
graces!” 

“ Then you also are in love?” 

“Who is not that has seen her?” cried 
Leon ardeutly. 

“Seen whom?” said Hector, regarding 
his friend with some uneasiness. 

“Whom? There is butone! The beau- 
tiful Italian, Bianca Marielli!” 
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“ Bianca!” gasped Servian. 

“ The fair Bianca!” 

“ But — it is she whom I love!” 

A terrible silence fell between the two 
= soldiers. It was broken by Leon, 

“ Then we are rivals, Hector? ” he said. 

“ Yes.” 

“But why?” said Leon. “Why should 
our friendship be destroyed by a rivalry so 
useless ? It is for Bianca to decide between 
us. 

“ She has decided ; and in*my favor.” 

“What!” 

“ Listen, Leon: it grieves me to profit by 
your loss, but, after the encouragement 
which I have received from Bianca, I cannot 
doubt that my love is returned.” 

“ My dear Hector, you deceive yourself 
strangely; and you constrain me to declare 
the truth. It is to me, to me, I tell you, that 
Bianca — the preference. You shall 
hear, and judge for yourself.” 

“ Listen to me first, and you will find 
yourself mistaken ” — 

“Bianca has promised me an interview 
when the ball is over,” interrupted Leon. 

“She has promised the same to me!” 
cried Hector. 

“ And I expect to hear a confession from 
her lips ” — 

“ And so do I!” 

The two hussars looked at each other, 
confounded. After some moments, Hector 
said, flushing to his eyes, — 

“ Is she fooling us both, Leon ?” 

Leon shook his head. 

“No,” he said gravely; “ Bianca is no co- 

uette. She has promised us each a revela- 
tion. Without doubt she will reveal to one 
his triumph, to the other his defeat.” 

The feelings of the two young men now 
underwent a complete revolution. A mo- 
ment betore they had been flushed with hap- 
piness, and confident of victory; now they 

rded each other with looks of bitter hos- 
tility,each dreading to find himself the re- 
jected suitor, and to behold a successful ri- 
val in his friend. 

“No, never,” exclaimed Verneuil, in a 
trembling voice, “ never will I give up Bi- 
anca!” 

“ And I swear that while I live she never 
shall be yours !” Servian retorted fiercely. 

“ We shall see!” 

Verneuil’s eyes were blazing ; and Hec- 
tor glowered at him, with brows like a thun- 
der cloud; but suddenly he caught at a 
final chance of settling the dispute in peace. 

“ Then you have forgotten our compact, 
Leon?” he said sternly. “Would you 
break your oath ?” 

“Qur compact!” cried Leon. “ Do you 
hold to it? ” 

“ Yes, and I demand the decision of the 
cards,” responded Hector. 


“ But, if the game ends in my favor, will 
you agree to retire from the contest, and 
eave the field to me ?” 

promise.” 

“ And I promise the same, upon my hon- 
or. 

“Come, then; and let the game decide 

as it onlyin loyalty to their com 
that each had’ pledged his word ? Alas it 
is to be feared there was another and a less 
friendly impulse at the bottom of their reso. 
lution. Each flattered himself that he was 
the better player. 

Returning to the house with burning 
haste, they sought the library, where they 
were soon seated at a card-table. Five or 
six persons gathered in a group around 
them, watching the game, and regarding 
with curiosity the strange and resolute ex- 
pression upon the faces of the players. 

“Half an hour passed, and some of the 
lookers-on lost interest, and withdrew, for 
the game went slowly. 

In fact, the two hussars, either of whom 
would have given half his life to have the 
victory decided and his suspense brought 
to an end, yet played as if they wanted to 
put off the result until the day of judgment. 
They watched each other’s pale faces with 
anxious scrutiny, they touched not a card 
without trembling, nor threw it except after 
long deliberation. They had each made 
four points, when, pale with dread, and 
both trembling, they let fall their last cards, 
— and two kings lay upon the table! 

“ This is no game!” exclaimed one of the 
spectators. “ Make a new deal, and com- 
mence again.” 

“No!” shouted Leon. “Such agony is 
not to be endured a second time !” 

And rising abruptly, he rushed out of the 
room. Hector followed him. 

Once more in the garden, they faced each 
other with white lips and haggard eyes. 

“This must be ended!” said Verneuil 
hoarsely. 

“ And quickly!” answered Hector. 

One look, and one gesture, revealed the 
thought which was in both their minds. 

“ One of us must die!” 

“ You are right!” 

They drew their swords ; but the next mo- 
ment a man rushed forward, and thrust him- 
self between them. It was Delbois. 

“Servian! Verneuil! What are you 
about ?” he demanded. 

“ Do not interfere, captain. Our quarrel 
can be settled in no other way,” said 

“We must fight,” said Hector, 

Delbois had witnessed the end of their 
game, and he knew the history of their boy- 
ish compact. He looked from one to the 


other, with a glance of comprehension, 
seemed to repress a smile, as he said, — 
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“ No, you will think better of it. Surely 
cannot refuse to my entreaty, and to 
the memory of the friendship which has so 
jong united you, the sacrifice of a quarrel 
which has only an imaginary cause.” 
«Imaginary ! ” repeated Leon. 
- It is true that you would see no cause 
for it,” said Hector bitterly. “ You, Del- 
bois, who are as incapable of understanding 
as you are of feeling a serious passion.” 
“Perhaps,” said Delbois, with a half 
smile. “At any rate, I will not have any 
ting between you tonight. Tomorrow, 
is your vengeful feelings have not had time 
to cool, I will assist at your duel with pleas- 
ure; but tonight you are my guests, and 
must keep the peace. Come in to supper.” 
And taking an arm of each, he made them 
return, whether or no, to the salon. The 
supper was just about to be served. Mon- 


sieur Delbois Are advanced, holding by the 
hand the queen of the evening, —o 
evenings, — the fair Bianca ; and, acdressing 
the company assembled around the table, 
he said, — 

“ Allow me to present to you my daugh- 
ter, the wife of my son, Armand ! te wed- 
ded her six months ago in Italy; and, for 
family reasons, we have been obliged to 
= the marriage a secret until today.” 

he announcement was a thunder-bolt to 
many a but the shock fell 
heaviest upon Verneuil and Servian, Del- 
bois was considerate enough to take no no- 
tice of their confusion, when he offered 
them his hand for their congratulations ; 
but, catching the glance which passed be- 
tween them as he turned away, he looked 
back, and whispered slyly, — 

“I think that duel is out of the question.” 


THE ART OF PERFUMERY: SECOND PAPER. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


is curious to note the origin of the 


nl of popular perfumes. There is 
one, much in use at the present day, or the 
name is at least, which was invented by one 


of the earlier Roman nobles. Formerly it 
came only in powders which were made up 
in sachets; but his grandson, also a perfu- 
mer, afterward made a liquid of the same 
ingredients. It has the merit of being the 
most lasting perfume known. The name of 
this perfume has more significance than 
legions of names, which are applied to such 
objects, have, and its origin may be inter- 
esting to lovers of the curious. 

There is, in Rome, a family bearing the 
name of Frangipani, as famous in Italy as 
the Plantagenets and Tudors in England. 
The origin of the name of this family is 

to a certain ancestor, who filled an 
office in the church, that of supplying the 
holy bread, the wafer, in one of the cere- 
monies, and Frangipani literally means 
broken bread, being derived from“ frangi” 
to break, and “panus,” bread. The grand- 
son of this nobleman was the Marquis of 
Frangipani, Maréchal des armées of Louis 
XII., and he it was who invented a method 
of perfuming gloves, which, when so per- 
fumed, were called “frangipani gloves.” 
What the composition of the perfume was, 
which gained so much fame for the marquis, 
has not been ascertained. The only form 


in which the perfume first appeared was in 
the gloves ; later it came in liquid form. 

Respecting gloves there are some curious 
particulars. The glovers of Paris formerly 
constituted a community of considerable 
extent, having laws and statutes to govern 
the manufacture and sale of the gloves. In 
their capacity as glovers, they had the privi- 
lege of selling all kinds of gloves and mit- 
tens, also the material for their manufacture, 
while, as perfumers, they had the right to 
perfume gloves, and to manufacture and sell 
all manner of perfumes. 

Perfumed skins for making gloves and 
“ey were brought from Italy and Spain. 

hey were very expensive, but their power- 
ful odor gradually caused their disuse. As 
the perfume was applied to the inside of the 

loves in the form of grease, they would be 
intolerable to persons possessing any refine- 
ment. 

It was the dictum of the celebrated Brum- 
mel, that no man of fashion should use per- 
fumes. Very few obeyed the dictates of the 
capricious fop, in this respect, and few ab- 
stained from their use, and such a custom is 
certainly without a precedent, either in an- 
cient or in modern times. At the present 
time the beautiful custom of oriental coun- 
tries is to sprinkle guests with rose-water 
and perfume them with aloes-wood at the 
close of every visit. It is certainly an ex- 
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cellent method of expressing friendship and 
hospitality. 

Arabia is the country of perfumes, and in 
more ancient times it was the practice to 
keep them in shells, which are thrown up, 
large and beautiful, on the shores of the 
Red Sea, and the magic power of Medea lay 
in her skill as a perfumer. 

The Scythian women bruise fragrant 
woods, and upon this pour water, after 
which they use it to anoint their faces and 
their bodies. This imparts a pleasant odor, 
and renders the skin soft and beautiful. 
Jars have been found in the ruins near the 
pyramids, which contain perfumes and cos- 
metics many thousand years old. 

Perfumes were never more elaborate, 
| elegant and expensive than in the reign of 
Elizabeth, as nothing was so offensive to 
her as an unpleasant odor. Perfumes and 
cosmetics soon came into general nse. The 
toilet appurtenances were kept in boxes of 
the most elegant manufacture, and concealed 
in these boxes were the favorite perfumes. 
These dainty articles of luxury were called 
“ sweet coffees.” This term continually oc- 
curs in the works of the oider writers, and 
they were thought to be a fair criterion in 
their form and richness of the taste or liber- 
ality of their owner. 

lizabeth had perfumed gloves, and a 
cloak of the Spanish leather, the compara- 
tive expense of which may be ascertained 


from the fact that pieces of this leather are 
sold for an English shilling a square inch 
by the Bond-Street perfumers, 

The use of perfumes and cosmetics be. 
came so general and to such an extent, that 
in 1770 an act was introduced into the Eng- 
lish Parliament as follows :— ; 

“ That all women, of whatever age, rank, 
profession, or degree, whether virgins, maids 
or widows, that shall, from and after such 
an act, émpose upon, seduce, and betray into 
matrimony, any of her majesty’s subjects, ' 
by the use of scents, Paints, cosmetic-washes, 
artificial teeth, false hair, Spanish wool 
(wool impregnated with carmine, and used 
to this day as a rouge), iron stays, hoops, 
high-heeled shoes, bolstered hips, shall 
incur the penalty of the law, now in force, 
against witchcraft and like misdemeanors, 
and that the marriage, upon conviction, shall 
be declared null and void.” 

Imagine, if possible, what an effect sucha 
law, passed by the Congress of the United 
States of America, would have upon the 
“marriage relation” in this most “ enlight- 
ened age.” Would most ladies rebel and 
declare it “unconstitutional”? We laugh 
at such “acts” today ; yet how much influ. 
ence, how much legislative power, might be 
traced to these same arts, devices, and toilet 
wiles, today? Would our Congressmen be 
willing to “ rise up and explain oF Imagine 
the consternation. 


THE VITAL POINT. 


BY FRANK 


| HAD not seen my old friend John More- 
ton fora long time. He had married, as 
I had heard, a young wife, many years his 
junior, but I was in Europe at the time, and 
was, consequently, not invited to the wed- 
ding, and on my return I learned that he 
had purchased a vilia near Boston, and re- 
moved thither with his bride. I had begun 
to think a good deal about him, and to won- 
der if he had become so absorbed in his new 
delight as to forget me, his bosom bachel- 
or friend of forty years’ standing, when I was 
surprised and pleased, one June day, to see 
him walk into my office on Wall Street. 

He was the same honest, cheery John as 
of old, but there was a tinge of ness in 
his habitually good-humored face. 

“John!” I exclaimed, jumping up, and 
seizing him by both hands, “my dear old 


H. ANGIER. 


wer so you have remembered me at 
ast 

“I had n’t forgotten you, Joe,” he said, 
taking the seat 1 proffered him; “ but you 
see, when an old bachelor like me gets mar- 
ried, it rather upsets him, and he is a good 
while in getting around to his old ways 
again.” 

“You have found a young wife, they tell 
me,” I said. 

“She is twenty,” he replied, “ and I am 
fifty. People had a good deal to say about 
the discrepancy in age, and, to tell the truth, 
I moved to New England to get rid of my 
neighbors. I know | am old enough to be 
her father, but she is the dearest, truest, 
and best wife in the world, and. she loves 
me ; and I guess if we are satisfied the rest 
of the world will have to be.” 
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“Tam dying to see her,” I replied, offer- 
him my cigar-case; “ but I suppose I 
shall have to wait until I am invited.” 
“That’s precisely what I came to New 
York for,” said John. “1 want to take you 
back with me to Wellesley. We all need 
cheering up down there, and your visit will 


do us good. I have just sustained a be- 
reavement, Joe. It has been a great shock 
to me.” 


His eves moistened, and his voice trem- 
bled. He lit his cigar, and smoked in si- 
lence for a while, even after I had asked an 
explanation. As he did not seem to hear 
my first question, I asked again, — 

“Who is it, John ?” 

mother,” he replied. 

“Was it not very sudden? I know that 
she was well along in years, but I had not 
heard that she was ill.’ 

“She was not,” he replied. “She died, 
as we suppose, of fright.’ 

“ Of fright?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes. My mother removed with us to 
Wellesley, and occupied a room in my house. 
She was, as you know, a woman of over 
seventy-five years, but unusually well, erect 
and vigorous for her age. On the night of 
her death 1 was absent in Portland, on busi- 
ness. It was the first time since our mar- 
riage that 1 had passed a night away from 
my wife. She was almost inconsolable at 
the thought of my going, but, as it was to be 
only for a night, consented, and slept that 
night with my mother, transferring to my 
motker’s room her jewels, including a valua- 
ble diamond necklace which I had given her 
as a wedding-gift.” 

He paused for a moment, and puffed vig- 
orously at his cigar before continuing. 
When he proceeded his voice wavered, and 
he seemed much agitated. 

“In the morning,” he continued, “ my 
wife awoke with a sensation of heaviness 
in her head, and the air of the room was 
strongly impregnated with the odor of chlo- 
oform. On putting out her hand my poor 
gin touched the dead body of my mother, 
ying cold and rigid at her side. She 
shrieked in terror, and leaped out of bed. 
On the floor lay an empty bottle, and a 
sponge. The door of the chamber had 
been burst open. My wife’s diamond neck- 
lace and jewels were missing.” 

“Heavens!” I exclaimed; “have you no 
clew to the perpetrators ?” 

“None whatever,” he replied. “ The ser- 
vants slept in a remote part of the house. 
The outer door, at the foot of the stairs, 

ing into the garden, was found unlocked. 
Besides the servants, the only occupants 
of the house that night were my mother and 
wife. My wife’s cousin, Mr. Maddock, 
us lately, was with 


who has been visitin 


me in Portland. If 


e had not been my 


poor mother might have had at least one 
protector.” 

“Have you made any effort,” I asked, 
“ to trace the burglars?’ 

“I had some detectives from Boston out 
there,” replied Moreton, “but they could 
make nothing of it. I also consented toa 
oer mortem examination of my mother’s 

y by our local physicians, Doctors Sa- 
ville and Olney. They found no marks of 
violence, and every organ in perfect health ; 
nothing to prevent the continuance of life 
for many years. In their opinion the vial 
found upon the floor, while it might have 
contained sufficient chloroform to have in- 
duced insensibility, could not possibly have 
contained enough to have caused death. 
Poor mother! Doubtless the drug did not 
operate upon a woman of ker years as upon 
my wife, and, while Nelly was sleeping 
heavily at her side, my mother was awaken- 
ed by the noise made by the ruffians, and 
died of terror.” 

“ Doubtless you are right,” I said; “ but 
the whole affair is most mysterious. The 
villains must have known of the exact 
whereabouts of the jewels, and that the wo- 
men were alone.” 

“That is the real mystery,” replied my 
friend. “ The servants are not to be for an 
instant suspected. They are all females, 
except the coachman, who sleeps in the 
barn. All of them are trusty people, who 
have been employed by my mother and my- 
self for years.” 

“ You are your mother’s only heir,” I sug- 
gested, after a moment's silence. 

“] am,” he replied. “ 1am, trrough my 
mother’s death, rich. Her property was 
vastly greater than I supposed. It amount- 
ed to nearly a quarter of a million.” 

“Ts it possible?” I exclaimed. 

“You now see,” he continued, “ why I 
want you to go home with me. Weare ina 
very melancholy state down there. Poor 
Nelly is in a terribly nervous condition over 
the affair. If it was n’t for Jack Maddock, 
1 hardly know what I would do with her. 
He amuses her, and endeavors to distract 
her mind from the horrible occurrence as 
much as possible. You are a lawyer, and 
can advise me about several matters con- 
nected with my mother’s estate. I have 
given up the Boston police as a bad job, 
and have secured the services of a very cel- 
ebrated English detective,—a Sergeant 
Polhemus, — who is going down with me 
tonight. Don’t refuse me, Joe. Pack your 
valise, and meet me on the Fall-River boat 
at five o’clock. Will you do it?” 

“J will,” | exclaimed. “ Of course I will. 
I have been dying to come for three months 
past.” 

True to my word, I appeared at five at the 
place appointed. Moreton introduced me 
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to Mr. Polhemus, — Sergeant Polhemus, of 
Scotland Yard, — who came on board as 
the last bell was ringing. Polyphemus 
would have been a more appropriate name ; 
for the sergeant had but one eye, which he 
rolled about in a very comprehensive and 
alarming manner. He was a short man, 
with sandy beard and hair, and was slightly 
pockmarked. Altogether he was not pre- 
possessing, and in conversation was the 
very essence of taciturnity. 

ur trip to Boston was very uneventful. 
We arrived there at seven the next morn- 
ing, drove to the Albany depot, and were at 
Wellesley before nine. It was a cloudless 
day, and the fragrance of June roses was in 
the air as we entered the grounds of More- 
ton’s villa, and walked up the winding path 
toward the house. On the porch stood two 
persons. One of these was oe Mad- 
dock, the other was Moreton’s wife. 

It is a difficult thing to convey to others 
one’s first impression of a woman. I can 
only say that, as I first saw her that morning, 
half screened by the climbing vines which 
covered the porch, and with the sunlight fil- 
tering down upon her through the leaves, 
Mrs. Moreton formed a most essential part 
of a very beautiful picture. She was dress- 
ed in deepest black, without ornament of 
any description except the wedding ring 
upon the third finger of her lefthand. Her 
hair was the yellowest of yellow, turned in- 
to spun gold in the sunlight, and her com- 
plexion was of marvelous clearness and 
softness. As we first caught sight of her, 
her arm was raised to twine into place some 
wayward terdril of the vine above her, and 
thus the beautiful contour and exquisite 
grace of her lithe young figure was display- 
ed. I did not wonder at John Moreton’s in- 
fatuation, even at the age of fifty. 

“Nelly!” he exciaimed, springing for- 
ward as her eye met his. 

In another moment he had her in his 
arms, and her dark-blue eyes brightened 
with apparent happiness as she kissed him 
again and again. Mr. Jack Maddock look- 
ing on silently and cynically. 

o this young man, even before I had 
been introduced to him, I took an immedi- 
ate, unreasoning, and unconquerable aver- 
sion. More intimate acquaintance did not 
dispel this feeling, but rather increased its 
intensity. He was a young man of perhaps 
twent “cight, but his d/asé air, and the un- 
mistakable marks of dissipation in his oth- 
erwise handsome face, made him look at 
least ten years older. 

“You have been gone so long, John!” 
said Mrs. Moreton, still clinging to him. 

“TI shall never go away again without 

u, Nelly,” he replied, kissing her. “I 
oon] brought back with me my old friend, 
Joe Clayton, as I proposed, you know, and 


here is Mr. Sergeant Polhemus,— a yer 
celebrated English detective. was 
fortunate in meeting the sergeant. He came 
over to attend to a forgery case, | believe, 
and having a liitle spare time after com 
pleting his own business, consented to come 
down here with me to look into our own 
matter. He was recommended to me by an 
English friend in New York, and you ma 
be sure, dear, that if anybody can find your 
diamonds, he will do it.” 

Mrs. Moreton shuddered, and turned her 
dark eyes upon the detective. 

“It was a dreadful thing,” she said, “] 
do not like to speak, or even think, of it.” 

Sergeant Polhemus smiled, and rolled his 
eye, but made no reply, and John led the 
as into the house. 

inner was served at two, and during the 
interval the sergeant disappeared. When 
the bell was rung I saw him coming from 
the barn, and surmised that he had been 
cultivating the acquaintance of the coach- 
man. Dinner over, Mr. Polhemus request 
ed a brief private cunversation with Mrs, 
Moreton, and she, somewhat reluctantly, I 
thought, ushered him into the library, while 
John, Jack Maddock, and I adjourned with 
our cigars to the piazza. 

An hour passed, and Mrs. Moreton did 
not issue from the library. I could see, 
long before the end of that time, that More- 
ton was becoming uneasy. He looked at 
his watch, and lit a fresh cigar, smoked it 
out, and lit another, while Maddock talked 
of the latest turf news, and of the coming 
July regatta. The sun crept slowly down 
toward the west, and the drowsy summer 
afternoon waned away, but the sergeant and 
Mrs. Moreton still remained closeted to 
gether. Even Maddock began to fidget, 
and paced nervously up and down the piazza, 
biting his cigar. 

* What the devil can they be talking about 
all this time?” exclaimed John, at last. “I 
told him all the particulars of the affair, on 
the boat last night. Poor Nelly can tell 
him nothing more.” 

The servants, as we could see through 
the dining-room windows, were beginning to 
lay the table for tea; the level bars of sun- 
set were slanting across the fields; still Mrs. 
Moreton and the sergeant did not appea 
At last the library door was flung su co 
open, and Mrs. Moreton entered the 
She came immediately to where we were 
ine She was very pale, and evidently 

reatly agitated. John took her tenderly in 

is arms, 

“Why, Nelly!” he exclaimed, “ what is 
the matter?” 

“ Nothing,” she replied ; “ only don’t leave 
me alone with that man again. He 
done nothing but ask me questions. Some 
of them I could n’t answer, and he 
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to think I was trying todeceive him. He 
could n’t have been more — more — no, not 
insulting, but rude —if I had been a burg- 
lar myself. Heisa dreadful man. I never 
want to see him again.” 

“My poor girl,” said John, patting the 

w hair, “I will speak to him about this. 
ere is he now?” 

“Up-stairs examining the room where — 
where mother died. John, send him 
away, — send him away !” 

“Certainly I will, if you wish it,” replied 
Moreton; “but, then, suppose he can find 

diamonds !” 

“] don’t want my diamonds,” she cried, 
“if that man must live here. But if he 
must stay, let him keep out of my sight.” 

a will.” said John. “I wi speak to 
him now.” 

He entered the house, leaving Maddock 
and me on the piazza. His wife followed 
him, but, as she crossed the threshold, her 
beautiful, limpid blue eyes were turned for 
an instant toward us, and | saw, or fancied 
1 saw, a quick, instantaneous flash of intelli- 

nce come into them as they rested upon 
Maddock. It was like the reflection from 
an electric spark, — so transitory, so unsub- 
stantial. When she had gone, I laid away 
its impression in the inner recesses of my 
mind, among ephemeral dreams, and unreal 
fancies. Subsequent events only brought it 
again to my mind, and gave it any signifi- 
cance. 

During the next few days I did not see 
much of Sergeant Polhemus. Whether 
Moreton had really requested him to avoid 
meeting his wife, or whether the sergeant 
was busy in other quarters, I did not know. 

I met him sometimes in unfrequented 
roads early in the morning, when I took my 
daily walks before breakfast. On such oc- 
casions he always to be in a hurry, 
and his eye would roll, as he nodded to me 
in passing, but he never stopped, and seem- 
ed to wish to avoid being questioned. He 
was frequently absent at meal-times, and | 
suspected that this was a device of his own 
for obtaining his meals subsequently in the 
kitchen with the servants, with all of whom 
he seemed to be on terms of great good-fel- 
lowship. At all events the sergeant was 
left to himself, and allowed to work in his 
own 

Mrs. Moreton evinced the greatest aver- 
sion to him, and her feelings in this respect, 
like most of her other fancies, was fully 

red by her cousin, Mr. Jack Maddock. 
This gentleman took little pains to conceal 

admiration for her, and my heart was 
very heavy, for my friend’s sake, when I 
saw that Maddock’s regard tor her was, to a 
certain extent, reciprocated. In fact, so 
evident was this to me, that 1 was more than 
once on the point of advising John to tum- 


ble his wife’s cousin out of the window, bag- 
gage and all. As for John, he was blind to 
everything but his wife’s sweetness and 
loveliness, and I could not bear to arouse 
his suspicions. 

One morning, after breakfast, the sergeant 
requested a few moments’ private conversa- 
tion with Moreton and myself. 

“ Ts it about the burglary?” asked John. 

“ Yes,” replied Sergeant Polhemus. 

“ Then we can all hear it,” said John. 
“We are all friends here, and there need be 
no secrets.” 

The detective coughed deprecatingly be- 
hind his hand. 

“ Mrs. Moreton is so nervous on this sub- 
ject,” he said, “that I think she had better 
not be present.” 

“On the contrary,” observed Mrs. More- 
ton, “I would like to be present, if 1 may. 
The ordeal can scarcely be worse than the 
one which I was subjected to the other day. 
The diamonds, you will remember, were 
mine.” 

“You see, sergeant,” said John. “My 
wife prefers to remain.” 

“T cannot consent,” said Sergeant Pol- 
hemus, rolling his eye toward Mrs. More- 
ton, “to speak upon this subject before 
Mrs. Moreton or Mr. Maddock. I have no 
objection to Mr. Clayton, for he is, as I un- 
derstand, your lega! adviser, but what I 
have to say is for your, and his, ears alone.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed John. “Stay, 
Jack,— don’t go. I know, sergeant, that 
that ’s very professional, and al] that, but 
this lady is my wife, and she has lost her 
diamonds. of course she is as anxious as 
I am to know what has become of them. 
The gentleman, Mr. Maddock, is my wife’s 
cousin. I will answer for his discretion. 
So proceed.” 

“ If you will not give me the private inter- 
view that I request,” said the detective, “I 
must decline to proceed any further in this 
business. I have the gravest reasons, sir, 
for refusing to comply with your request.” 

Again there flashed across my mind the 
semi-recognition of an instantaneous tele- 
graphing between Moreton’s wife and Mad- 
dock. Again it might have been only my 
fancy. John looked wonderingly at the ser- 
geant for a moment, and then turned ab- 
ruptly into the library. Polhemus and I 
followed him. 

“] suppose I must humor him,” = 
called out to his wife and Maddock ; “ but I 
"li tell you all about it after we come back. 
Now, sir,” he continued, locking the door, 
and turning to the sergeant, “ what is it2 
Have you found who committed the burg- 


lary? 

‘The detective drew forth his handkerchief, 
and placed it over the door-knob, tocover the 
keyhole, before answering. 
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Then he replied, in a low voice, — 

“ There has not been any burglary.” 

Moreton sank into a chair, and gazed at 
the sergeant in stupefied amazement. 

“ What!” he exclaimed, when he regain- 
ed his voice, “no burglary? Was n’t the 
chamber door burst into splinters? Are n’t 
the jewels gone? Was n’t my poor mother 
frightened to death? Was n’t the hall-door 
found unlocked? Was n’t” — 

The sergeant stopped him with a wave of 
the hand. 

“ All these things may be true,” he said. 
“For the sake of argument, we will admit 
that they are. Nevertheless, there was no 
burglary.” 

“Was n’t the chamber broken into?” ex- 
claimed Moreton, angrily. 

“ No, sir.” 

“Do you take me for a fool, sir?” ex- 
claimed John, turning red in the face, and 
rising hastily. 

“ Not at all, sir,” replied the imperturba- 
ble sergeant. “To the unprofessional eye 
the chamber certainly does look as though 
it had been broken into. But it was not. 
It was broken out of.” 

“Ha! The robber, then, was concealed 
in the room when my wife and mother en- 
tered it, you believe ?’ 

“ No, sir,” replied the detective. “A rob- 
ber would not have burst through the door, 
when he could have simply turned the key, 
and walked out. There was no robber in 
the case.” 

Moreton looked for a moment into the de- 
tective’s single revolving eye, and sank back 
again in the chair. 

“What are you driving at?” he asked, 
wiping his forehead with his handkerchief. 
“ Don’t make a mystery ‘where there is none. 
Have you found who took the diamonds, 
and what became of them ?” 

“I believe that I have,” said Sergeant 
Polhemus ; “ but motives of delicacy restrain 
me from pursuing my inquiries further with- 

‘ 
out your permission, ‘That is why I re- 
quested to speak to you in private.” 

“ Motives of delicacy!” exclaimed More- 
ton. “Hang your delicacy! If you have 
—, anything, let us know what it 

“TI have arrived at the conclusion,” said 


the sergeant, coughing apologetically, “ that 
Mrs. Moreton has stolen her own dia- 
monds.” 

Moreton sprang to his feet with such ve- 
vemence that the sergeant, in evident 
alarm. stepped backward a foot or two. 

_ “This is most insulting,” he exclaimed. 


“Stolen her owndiamonds! You are an id- 
jot, sir. Were they not her own already? 


What motive did she have, pray ?” 
The sergeant shru his shoulders. 
“I cannot judge of her motives,” he said, 


“ without the further inquiries I have 
gested. The only explanation which I have 
to offer at present is that she stole her dix 
amonds in order to give them to Mr, Jack 
Maddock.” 

“You insulting scoundrel!” cried More. 
ton, springing upon the luckless officer, and 
seizing him by the throat. “ Do you dare 
to say that to me in my own house? Why, 
you — you infernal villain !” : 

He backed the sergeant against the wall, 
and shook him. For a moment it looked as 
if matters were about to go hard with Mr, 
Polhemus, for Moreton was a powerful 
man, and the sergeant a small one. I inter. 
fered to separate the struggling men, and 
succeeded. The sergeant did not seem at 
all disconcerted, but . re-arranged his neck- 
tie, and smiled. 

“I can hardly blame you, sir,” he said, 
“You are her husband, have my convie- 
tions, and have done my duty.” 

“Give me your bill,” panted Moreton, . 
“and leave the house at once. If this is an 
example of English detective work, I ‘ll 
have no more of it.” 

I stood by in silence while he wrote a 
check to the sergeant’s order. How could! 
say the word that would persuade him to ab 
low Mr. Polhemus to continue his investi- 
gation? 1 loved John, and I could not doit, 

The sergeant left Wellesley that morning, 
but he had left behind him, in the mind of 
at least one of his hearers, a leaven that 
would go on working, even in his absence, 
He had given mea starting point, and, for 
John’s sake, 1 resolved from that hour to 
keep a vigilant eye upon Mrs. Moreton and 
our friend Maddock. 

We found them together in the draw 
ing-room when we emerged from the library, 
and both their faces brightened when John 
told of the sergeant’s dismissal. Mr. Mad- 
dock remarked in his cynical way that all 
detectives were either swindlers or hum- 
bugs; and Mrs. Moreton took both her 
husband’s hands in hers, and thanked him 
as a “dear, good oid boy, for sending that 
horrid, disagreeable man away.” It was 
strange, I thought, nevertheless, that nei- 
ther of them inquired the cause of the ser- 
geant’s discharge. Was it because they did 
not dare? 

Moreton’s excitement in the mom 


caused a reaction in the afternoon, and, al- 
ter dinner, he complained of feeling ti 

and drowsy. About three o’clcck he came 
into the drawing-room, and threw himself 
on the sofa. 1 sat at the window, reading, 
and Mrs. Moreton near the table with her 


sewing. It was not long before her hus 


band’s loud and regular breathing proclaim 
ed him to be fast aslone Mr. Jack Mad- 


dock was, for a wonder, ent. here he 
had gone, I did not know or care. It was 
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pleasant to have him away, and pleasanter 
still to be able, whenever I glanced up slyly 
from my book, to rest my eyes upon Mrs. 
Moreton’s beautiful head, and long, dark 
lashes, bending over her work. 

I had finished my book, and stepped 
across the hall into the library to procure 
another volume. I was absent perhaps five 
minutes. When I returned Mrs. Moreton 
still sat at the table, sewing; but I observed 
that she had, during my absence, thrown 
over her husband a silk quilt. 

“] was afraid my poor boy would take 
cold,” she said, with a smile. 

I resumed my reading, and Mrs. Moreton 
her work. John’s loud breathing had 
ceased, and he lay very still. He was evi- 
dently sleeping easily, and very soundly. 
The afternoon grewon. Mr. Maddock did 
not return, and John did not awake. After 
awhile it became too dark for either read- 
ing or sewing. Mrs. Moreton laid down 
her needle, and went softly across the room 
to where her husband lay. 

“It is not usual for him to sleep so long,” 
she said. “I will go and give directions for 
tea. If he is not awake then, I shall shake 
him.” 

She left the room, and I sat looking out 
from the window in the gathering twilight. 
An hour passed; the tea-bell rang. I went 
to the sofa, and shook my old friend by the 
shoulder. It had a strange feeling, 1 thought, 
as I touched it. In some alarm, | threw 
back the coverlet quickly, and passed my 
hand across his upturned face. It was cold 
asice. John Moreton had been dead at 


. least three hours. 


With a loud cry I raised the body in my 
arms. As I did so,a piece of fine wire, per- 
haps six inches in length, fell into my hand. 
Subsequent events caused me to remember 
this trivial circumstance: at the time of its 
occurrence I paid no heed to it, but cast the 
object carelessly upon the carpet. 

shall not dwell upon the events that 


took place at Wellesley during the few days 


immediately following my dear old friena’s 
sudden death. There was, as in the case of 
his mother, a Jost mortem examination by 
the doctors, but the organs were found in 
an entirely healthy condition, and, although 
his decease was certified as resulting from 


poriesy 1 know that in the minds of both 


a 
physicians the true cause was far from be- 
ing satisfactorily explained. 
Grief like that of Mrs. Moreton I never 
Saw exhibited by human being, and my 
was filled with pity for her as I beheld 
her clinging wildly to her husband’s coffin 
as we bore it away to its final resting-place. 


For days afterward | did not see her. Mad- 


dock still haunted the house, and |, too, re- 
mained, for the purpose of settling More- 
ton’s confused affairs. 


After a week’s seclusion Mrs. Moreton 
emerged from her chamber, to the great re- 
lief, apparently, of Mr. Maddock. From 
that hur there was a total change in the 
demeanor of both. Maddock became over- 
bearing and insolent, and assumed the lofty 
air of master of the house. Mrs. Moreton 
threw her reserve and caution to the winds, 
and took no pains to conceal her infatuation 
for her wretch of a cousin. My suspicions, 
called into life by Sergeant Polhemus, and 
quieted by her apparent grief at her hus- 
band’s death, were aroused into new activity. 
I resolved, first, to give leave of absence to 
Mr. Jack Maddock, and, second, to procure 
the recail ot the detective, if he could be 
found. 

She received my proposition that Mad- 
dock should take his immediate departure, 
with the utmost scorn, 

“ Mr. Clayton,” she said, drawing herself 
up, with flashing eyes, “you forget yourself, 
and your position. You are in this house 
upon my sufferance. Mr. Maddock is my 
guest. I desire himtoremain. I am mis 
tress here.” 

“You are mistaken,” I replied. “You 
are not mistress here. Neither this house, 
nor anything that is in it, belongs to you. 
You are penniless, and dependent upon me 
for the payment of a moderate stated income 
out of your husband’s estate.” 

There came into the beautiful eyes a look 
of the most intense alarm. The pupils di- 
lated; her red lips blanched and quivered. 
Her discomposure was but momentary, how- 
ever. In another instant she had regained 
her scornful calmness. 

“ From whom did you obtain your infor- 
mation ? ” she asked quietly. 

“From your husband’s will, now in my 
possession. Respect for your grief and se- 
clusion, Mrs. Moreton, has prevented me 
from making you sooner acquainted with its 
contents. You are provided with an income 
sufficient for your support until you marry 
again. The property is devised to Jokn 
Moreton’s children, should any be born to 
him. Otherwise, it is given to various char- 
itable institutions. I am appointed sole ex- 
ecutor and trustee.” 

She leaned heavily upon the table at her 
side, and put her hand weakly to her tem- 
ple. For that moment I pitied her more 


than I had ever done before, — so young, 


so beautiful, so evidently wretched. She 
paused for several moments, looking into 
my eyes as a caged tiger sometimes looks 
into the eyes of its tormentor. 

“ Mrs. Moreton,” | said, “1 am sorry for 
you, but I had no hand in this.” 


“You say you have the will in your pos- 


session?” she asked, in a voice that sound- 
ed strangely hard. 
“It is among the papers relating to the 
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estate,” I replied. “I intended to show it 
to you today, and to file it in the probate 
court tomorrow. I will get it.” 

“No, no,” she said, “not now. I want 
time to think. Promise me that you will 
not hile it for aday or two. Mr. Maddock 
shall leave this afternoon.” 

I gave the promise, and left her, still 
standing by the tabie, resting wearily against 
it, with her eyes cast down, and her white 
hands clasped tight together. 

With my book, I went out on the piazza. 
The afternoon was much like the one when 
John and Maddock and I had sat in the 
same place, awaiting the conclusion of Mrs. 
Moreton’s interview with Sergeant Polhe- 
mus. John’s easy-chair still stood there, 
inviting repose between its cushioned arms. 
The day was hot and sultry ; the bees droned 
idly in the clover, and the summer clouds 
drifted lazily across the blue. I thought of 
the poor woman whom I had left in the 
drawing-room, so bowed down with griet, 
so young, and penniless. What if I had 
misjudged her? What if the detective had 
been wrong in his suspicions ?. 

Thinking of these things I found no 
amusement in my book, and soon, overcome 
by the drowsy influence of the heat and 
stillness, I slept. 

How long | slept I do not know. An ex- 
cruciating, stinging pain in the back of my 
neck awoke me suddenly, and I sprang up 
with a loud cry. Mrs. Moreton stood by 
my side, with her hand upon my shoulder. 

“You have been dreaming,” she said. 
“Mr. Maddock is about taking his leave. 
I thought you might like to see him before 

oes.” 

Maddock stood near the steps, with his 
valise and traveling shawl. I put my hand 
to my neck. A minute particle of blood 
came off upon my finger. 

I observed coldly that I wished Mr. Mad- 
dock a safe journey, and then rushed off to 
my room to get something with which to al- 
leviate my burning pain. 

Wrenching off my collar and vest, there 
fell to the floor a fine, pointed wire, precise- 
ly similar to the one which I had previously 
foend upon my friend’s body. In an instant 
that forgotten circumstance came back to 
my mind, and with it an overwhelming 
crowd of conjectures and emotions. I pick- 
ed it up, and exmained it closely, forgetting 
entirely, in my excitement, the pain that i 
was suffering. It was a woman’s hair-pin, 
straightened out, of the fine, delicate, sharp- 
pointed kind known as “ invisible.” 

On my return to the drawing-room, I 
found Doctor Saville making a semi-pro- 
fessional, semi-social call upon Mrs. More- 
ton. 

“ Would it be possible,” I asked him, with 
point-blank directness, “to cause death by 


inserting a fine steel wire at the back of the 
neck ?’ 
I looked at Mrs, Moreton as I asked the 


pasties uestion. She grew, not white, 
put absolutely livid, and gazed at me with 
quickened breath and parted lips, 

The doctor smiled, and waved his hand 
toward Mrs. Moreton. 

“That is a question,” he said, “ that you 
should ask my patient here. She is a sup. 
geon’s daughter.” 

“I did not know that,” I replied, “or ] 
would have done so. I have been reading a 
novel in which a woman, in her ambition to 
become possessed of an estate, and incited 
by an unprincipled wretch whom she loves, 
kills in that manner, successively, her hus- 
band’s mother and her husband, | 
wished to know if the story is probable.” 

“It is certainly possible,” replied the 
doctor, “though it would require a skillful 
hand to find the vital point. A_ fine wire or 
needle passed into the back of the neck in 
such a manner as to divide the medulla 
oblongato, would cause death.” 

“ Would death in such a case be instan- 
taneous?” 

“ Yes, or nearly so.” 

I saw the woman’s quivering form before 
me, cowed, abject and terror-stricken. Yet 
I felt no pity, and pursued my inquiries with 
relentless pertinacity. 

sa Would : such a wound be apt to escape 


the attention of the examiners upon a post 
mortem examination ?” 


“It might. Inquiries as to the cause of 
death are not generally directed to that por- 
tion of the human frame, unless some suspi- 
cion exists to especially call the attention 
there.” 

“ Could instantaneous death in that man 
ner be caused by such an instrument as 
this?” I asked, taking from my pocket the 
straightened hair-pin, and hoiding it up. 

Mrs. Moreton looked at it in motionless 
terror. The doctor took it in his hand, and 
smiled. 

“It certainly could,” he said. “ In skill 
ed hands this might become a most formid- 
able and deadly weapon.” 

“ Thank you,” I replied. 

The unsuspecting doctor took his leave 
at last, after an hour that must have been an 
eternity of torture to his wretched patient 
When he had gone, I turned the key, and 
confronted her. She sank at my feet ina 
trembling heap, and buried her white face 
in her hands. 

“ Mercy ! mercy!” she cried. 

I looked down upon her with no feeling of 
compassion, but with no desire to add um 
necessarily to her misery, 1t was not for 
me to judge her. 

“ Mrs. Moreton,” I said, “ you murdered 
my poor friend, your busband.” 
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She made no answer, but her lips moved, 
and formed the word, — 


“Yes.” 

* You killed his mother.” 

“Yes.” 

“You have attempted, in order to obtain 

sion of and destroy your husband’s 
will, to murder me, and you have failed.” 

“Yes.” 

“Mrs, Moreton, 1 do not intend to seek 
your punishment, or to pursue you for my 
own revenge. Your crimes will bring their 
own retribution. You are free to leave this 
house as soon as you desire. The sum of 
money allowed you for your maintenance un- 
der your husband’s will shall be regularly 
paid to you or youragent. I do not forget 
that you are still the woman whom my —_ 
friend loved. Do you hear me, Mrs More- 
ton ? you are quite free.” 


I turned away, and opened the door. 
She arose from her knees, and groped for 


it weakly, as though she could not see. 
Then she fell forward suddenly, and sense- 
less, across the threshold. 


The servants told me, next morning, that 
Mrs. Moreton could not be found. I knew 
well that I should never see her again. 
Her stipend under the will has never been 
called for, and its annual accumulation now 
amounts to a considerable sum. Mr. Jack 
Maddock probably deserted her on learnin 
of the conditions of the will, as I heard o 
him afterward in Texas, and learned that he 
had been killed in a miserable bar-room 
brawl. The wretched woman who run so 
terrible a gantlet for his sake, was left to 
expiate her own crime and his, alone. 
God pity her! 


A CONFLICT OF AUTHORITY. 


BY CAPT. W. H. MACY, OF NANTUCKET. 


Ste story which I here relate, is that of 
an incident in the career of my neigh- 
bor and friend, Captain Barnabas Gorham, 
a veteran mariner who has just’retired on 
his laurels, after a rough and adventurous, 
but on the whole a successful, career. He 
is a man of honor and of spotless veracity, 
so far as my intimate knowledge of him 
enables me to judge, and I have no doubt 
that the circumstances as related by himself 
are true in every particular. 

Gorham, when a young man of seven-and- 
twenty, — these figures representing less 
than half his present age, — was sailing out 
of New York as mate of the packet-ship 
Endeavor, making voyages to Liverpool 
and back. He had been three years in the 
same employ, and stood high in the confi- 
dence and esteem of his commander, as weil 
as of the agents of the company on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He felt himself a 
competent seaman and navigator, and was 
eagerly looking forward for some vacancy to 
occur, which would give him promotion to 
the command of the ship, and enable him to 
marry the maiden of his choice. It was an 
English girl at Liverpool who had levied an 
attachment upon him, but he determined 
not to commit matrimony, and undertake 
family cares upon a mate’s pay: 

On one of the outward voyages of the 
Endeavor, when nearly in the longitude of 


the Azores, but a long way to the north- 
ward of the group, a sail was raised ahead; 
and on approaching her she was made out 
to be a small bark, lying with her main-top- 
sail aback under easy sail. 

The stranger was, of course, set down as 
a whaler manceuvring in the pursuit of his 
regular business, and as the Endeavor was 
carrying a press of canvas with a leadin 
breeze, Captain Randal] had no idea o 
stopping to communicate with her. But on 
a nearer approach, it became evident, that, 
although the bark was a whaler, her boats 
were all gone from the davits. They might, 
to be sure, have gone to a considerable dis- 
tance in pursuit of whales, but what was 
strange there was no lookout-man even at 
the bark’s masthead, nor could any person 
be seen moving either on or above the deck. 
The course of the ship was changed to pass 
within hailing-distance, but no response was 
received to the hail. A legion of ravenous 
sea-birds rose and took flight as the Zn- 
deavor ran past her stern, and an odor, not 
like that of Arabia Felix, was wafted from 
under the lee-quarter of the “ Bohemia of 
New Bedford,” lying with a whale alongside 
in the fluke-chain. From all appearances 
the whale must have been dead many days. 
‘The view of the bark’s deck from the new 
direction still showed no living being in 
sight, and it became evident that something 
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was wrong, some mystery about the desert- 
ed whaier which ought to be investigated. 
Captain Randall gave the order to haul in 
the qeedtingents, and bring the ship to the 
wind. 

As soon as she was hove to, my friend 
Gorham was sent with a boat to board the 
Bohemia, and make observations. The re- 
sult of these was not such as to explain or 
throw light upon the mystery of her aban- 
donment. Everything was in tolerable order 
on board, and nothing indicated that any 
mutiny or difficulty had occurred. The log- 
book was found written up to noon on the 
29th day of May, though it was now the 
20th of June, showing that three weeks 
—_ elapsed since the desertion of the ves- 
sel. 

From the same source it appeared that 
Alfred Deroll was or had been master of 
the Bohemia, and Richard Clarke first- 
officer. The last entry of latitude on the 
log showed her to have been then some six 
degrees south of her present position, and 
not far from the Azores, when the accident, 
or whatever it might have been, occurred. 
She had been ever since lying on the port- 
tack, and gradually working to the north- 
ward, and as she had met with a succession 
of moderate weather, and had, moreover, 
been drifting the stick of the decaying 
whale, she had made a smooth sea of it, and 
everything remained safe in its place with- 
out loss or damage. 

Gorham did not stay long to take notes, 
but returned with his report to his superior 
officer. Here was a windfall indeed! The 
horizon had been sharply scanned in every 
quarter from the lofty mast-heads of the 
packet-ship, but no sail of any kind could be 
discovered far or near, excepting the unin- 
habited whaler. It is not every day that 
one has the good fortune to pick up a ship, 
tight, stanch, and strong, with neither 
owners nor crew to lay claim to her. 

A copy of the shipping-list which chanced 
to be at hand, gave the date of the sailing of 
the Bohemia {rom New Bedford, her tonnage, 
the captain and owner’s names, and reported 
her as having six hundred barrels of sperm 
oil in her hold but three months back. No 
doubt she had added to her catchings since 
that time, and the bark and her cargo were 

— worth, in round numbers, nearly 
' forty thousand dollars. Such a prize was 
not to be lost, for Gorham and his comman- 
der were both shrewd Yankees with an eye 
to a good fat salvage. It was possible for 
the Endeavor to spare her mate and four 
men, and a prize crew; and Barna Gorham, 
who felt a host in himself, was confident 
that he could take the Bohemia into an 
American port even with a — small crew. 
The season of the year was favorable, and 
he could keep her under moderate canvas. 


Not many minutes were spent in prepara. 
tion, for it was only necessary to pass the 
personal effects of five men into the boat, 
The Bohemia was in good condition, with 
nae of provisions stores, and water, on 

ard; and within half an hour, Gorham had 
assumed his first command, and was cuttin 
away the loathsome carcass of the whale 
from alongside, while the Lxdeavor had 
spread all her kites, and was speeding away 
on her course toward the British Channel. 

Gorham’s_ instructions from Captain 
Randall, were to make the best of his way 
back to New York, and then to give up the 
property to the agents of the packet line, 
leaving the matter of adjustment in their 
hands. As soon, therefore, as the incum- 
brance of the whale was cleared away, the 
main-topsail was filled away, and the courses 
set; keeping close on a wind, and heading 
nearly up to her course for the home-port. 
The topgallant-sails were suffered to re 
main furled, but Gorham did not propose, 
short-handed as he was, to carry sail like a 
full-manned ship. But the Bohemia proved 
arapid sailer, and the weather continued 
favorable. Everything went on regularl 
and ship-shape, and repeated trials at the 
showed the bark to be perfectly 
tight. 

Of course the new crew talked much 
about the mystery that surrounded the dis- 
appearances of the old one, and endeavored 
to account for it by a variety of theories; 
more or less absurd. As before related, 
there was not the least evidence of mutiny 
or trouble on board, nothing denoting that 
the ship had been abandoned by reason of 
panic; all around had the appearance of the 
crew having left on some temporary busi- 
ness, intending to return very soon, 
the boats were gone, except one new one 
which was on the skids over the quarter- 
deck, where whalers usually carry their 
spare boats. Of course they might have 
gone in chase of more whales, after securi 
one alongside, and this seemed a natu 
explanation, supposing they had lost the 
run of their ship by reason of darkness or 
otherwise; but who had ever heard of all 
hands leaving a ship at sea, even a whaler, 
to take care of herself without any ship 
keeper? The case certainly had some 
strange features about it, and Gorham and 
his men, after discussing it, at length were 
obliged to dismiss the subject in an unsatis- 
fied way. 

A week later, the Bohemia, having made 
a good stretch to the southward and west 
ward, was crossing oe of the favorite wha- 
ling-grounds of the North Atlantic, and a 
whaling-brig was seen to windward with her 
boats down, and making various manceuvres. 
But, as all this was none of Gorham’s busi- 
ness, and he had no need to communicate 
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with the brig, he kept steadily on his course. 
The brig’s boats apparently did not succeed 
in overtaking the whale, and, having aban- 
doned the chase, were lying with their oars 

k, when the Bohemia passed along 
under their lee, within a mile. One of the 
boats —there were only two of them — 
suddenly headed off under the full impulse 
of both oars and sail, pulling directly athwart 
the bark’s track as if desirous to head her 
off and speak to her. 

Gorham had no objection to exchanging 
a few passing words with any brother sea- 
man, if he could do so without deviatin 
from his voyage ; but was — unprepare 
for the angry shouts and frantic gesticula- 
tions of the man at the steering-oar of the 
whale-boat. His peremptory orders to 
“ Heave to!” were enforced by a volley of 
oaths and threats, received only with a con- 
temptuous smile. 

«What ’s the matter with you, man?” 
he asked. “And who are you, any how? 
What brig is that to windward?” 

He caught the answer “ Draco, of Prov- 
incetown!” from the boatsteerer in the 
head of the boat, but the first speaker con- 
tinued to shout like a madman. 

“Who are you, I'd like to know? My 
name is Deroll, master of that ship, and | 
told you to heave to! How came you 
aboard of her, any way ?” 

“Picked her up adrift,” was the cool 


A fusilade of curses was sent after the 
bark, but the boat was now dropping into 
her wake, and was soon left out of hearing. 
The oars were again manned, and she 
pulled up to meet the Draco, which was 
coming to take up her boats. 

The brig hovered about the bark’s weath- 
erquarter, keeping the same course with 
her; and during the night the wind entirely 
died away, so that both vessels. were be- 
calmed next morning within two miles of 
each other. Soon after sunrise a boat was 
seen approaching the Bohemia, and Captain 
Deroll, though flushed and tremulous from 
excitement, restrained himself and kept a 
an tongue, until he was alongside the 


Gorham handed him the man-ropes, and 
received him with proper courtesy as he 
came in on decks. He glared furiously 
about him, but seemed struck dumb, for a 
moment, with astonishment at seeing 
naught but strange faces. 

“Where 's all my crew?” he thundered 
atlast. “And who are you that pretends to 
be in charge of my ship? Do you know 
who lam? My name is Deroll, and 1 am 
master of this bark, the Bohemia. You 
understand, sir? I take charge of her now, 
from this moment.” 


whelmed with awe at this, as the speaker 
had seemed to expect he would. He felt 
that possession was nine points in the law, 
and had no idea of loosening his grip upon 
the handsome pile of salvage-money quietly. 

“Not so fast,” he said quietly. “You 
say that you are Captain Alfred Deroll, 
master of this ship. Any man might come 
on board and make the same claim; how- 
ever, I am quite willing to take your word 
that you are Captain roll, and that you 
were, until recently, the commander of this 
vessel; but you are not so now, sir. The 
Bohemia is, in a certain way, a prize to the 
packet-ship Zudeavor of New York, of 
which I am first officer, and I am here as 
taking instructions only 
rom Captain Randail of that ship.” 

“But where’s all my men? And my 
mate and second mate? And where are 
you bound with the ship? And what’s to 
become of me with my voyage all broken 
up?” he demanded, following one question 
up with another in great excitement. 

“ My dear sir,” said Gorham, “I know no 
more about your officers and crew than you 
know yourself, for I know not yet how you 
— left the ship, or how you came to 

in the Draco. As to where I am bound, 
as soon as there is a breeze I shall goon 
my way toward New York, where I am 
ordered. I am truly sorry that your voyage 
is broken up, but you are a sailor, and 
know that such things belong to the for- 
tunes of the sea. I shall be happy to offer 
you a passage home in the ship; as to your 
personal traps, they are all safe, and at your 
disposal.” 
But it was very hard to persuade the un- 
fortunate captain to talk or act rationally on 
any subject. He insisted that he had a 
right to take charge of his own ship wherev- 
er he found her; declared his intention to 
call for help from his friend, Captain Nicker- 
son of the Draco, to take her by force, if 
necessary ; vowed that the bark should not 
go home, for he could take her back to 
Fayal, and ship more men, if he did not find 
his own, and prosecute his half-finished voy- 

e, and. in short, he conducted himself 
like one demented by his troubles. 

His boatsteerer, the same who had given 
the name of the brig the day before, now. 
beckoned him aside, and seemed to be re- 
monstrating with him to bring him to rea- 
son. A third man was called into the con- 
ference, and appeared to take sides with the 
boatsteerer. But the captain was quite 
unabie to see how anybody could depose 
him from the command of his own ship, and 
seemed not only angry now, but hurt in his 
feelings at the idea of his own men desert- 
ing his cause, and yielding up the vessel 
and cargo to a gang of usurpers without a 


struggle for her. Indeed, could he have 
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mustered afew men, he would surely have 
made an attempt to re-take the Bohemia by 
force; but Barna Gorham and his four 
ship mates were prepared to meet any such 
movement, and would have proved them- 
selves worthy foemen even against great 
odds. 

But another boat was seen approaching ; 
and soon Captain Nickerson, of the Draco, 
answered Gorham’s hail, giving his name; 
and, as the boat shot alongside, obeyed the 
request to leave his crew in the boat until 
some friendly understanding could be ar- 
rived at. As soon as he stepped on board, 
himself, and offered his hand, Gorham was 
satisfied that he had a common-sense man 
to deal with. A few words were sufficient 
to make him comprehend the whole situa- 
tion, and he laughed at the idea of any one 
questioning Gorham’s title to the command 
which he held. 

“ Look here, Deroll,” said he, ina cheery 
way, “it’s just the fortune of the sea, and 
you ’ve got to make the best of it. I dare 
say now Captain Gorham will give you and 
your two men a passage home in the ship, 
as he is so very short-handed, and may even 
agree to see that you are paid wages for 
working your passage, if that is any object. 
But the ship and cargo are certainly a par- 
tial loss, at least, to her owners, and to you, 
and the salvors must have their share first 
of all out of the heap.” 

Captain Deroll, finding himself alone, was 
— to submit to his fate, though with 
an ill grace; and one of the boats being 
sent back to the Draco, an adjournment was 
made to the cabin of the k, where a 
series of mutual explanations followed, 
though without fully clearing up the mys- 


te . 

tt appeared that the three boats of the 
Bohemia, in charge, respectively, of Captain 
Deroll and his two mates, had been lowcred 
in pursuit of sperm wnales on the day in- 
=" by the last entry made in the log- 


The bark was left in the care of old Scott, 


the ship-keeper, he having the cooper, the 
black cook, and two Portugese boys to 
assist him in working her. A whale had 
been taken during the forenoon, and se- 
cured alongside, but as more were in sight, 
it was determined to goin pursuit of them, 
deferring the operation of cutting in. The 
captain’s boat struck another whale which 
proved to be a racer, and ran him several 
miles to windward at such a rate that the 
other two boats were unable to get near him, 
and the last time that Captain Deroll had 
noticed them, they were still far to leeward 
of him, and tugging away at their oars. 
After this, he made up his mind to go it 
alone at any risk ; and after a hard and Jon 

siege, he succeeded in checking the speed 


of his whale by a mortal wound. But now, 
for the first time, he became conscious of 
what, in the excitement of his work, he had 
not before observed, that a fog-bank had 
crept down upon him, and the ship was hid- 
den from view. Still he hung on a while 
longer, hoping the mist might lift again, 
for it was hard to give up and lose the 
whale now, after all the struggle for vi ; 
but night was closing in, — nothing could t 
seen, and no sound could be heard in re 
sponse to frequent blasts of his own fog- 
horn. He was driven to the mortifying’ 
necessity of cutting from his prize; and now 
shaping his course with the best judgment 
he could, by the little boat-compass, and the 
wind, he began his tedious search for 
the 

But from that hour he had never seen either 
the Bohemia or the other boats. As shown 
by the log-book, the Bohemia was at that 
time several degrees south of the position 
where she had been picked up by the 
Endeavor, but was, nevertheless, north of 
the usual cruising-ground. Captain Deroll 
knew that there were several vessels cruis- 
ing between him and the islands, and his 
best chance of safety lay in making his way 
southward, so if he did not meet a vessel 
he could certainly make the land in a few 
days. After suffering much from hunger 
and exhaustion, he was picked up by the 
Draco, which having spoken several other 
vessels, and heard nothing of the Bohemia, 
left for another cruising-ground more to 
the westward. She had distributed a 
of the men into other whalers, as usual in 
such cases, so that only two beside Captain 
Deroll now remained. They had done 
ship’s a with the Draco’s crew, and as 
the mate had met with an injury, and was 
temporarily off duty, Captain Deroll had 
volunteered to take charge of his boat, and 
thus had chanced to be so near his own 
ship as to recognize her at sight. 

He had, up to this time, felt no concern 
about the safety of the Bohemia, or of her 
crew. Mr. Clark was a competent man to 
take charge of her, and the captain expected 
in afew weeks to return in the Draco to 
Fayal, where he would, doubtless, find his 
own vessel waiting for him, since the mate 
would, of course, have learned that he and 
his boat’s crew were safe, and on board 
other vessels of the fleet. 

The statement of Gorham as to the place 
and circumstances of the finding seemed @ 
strange one, but there was the lo 
before him with his mate’s handwriting up 
to the fatal date; then a blank of 
weeks, after which the entries were fe 
sumed in a new hand, and at a point six de 

further north. The bark must have 
oon all that time lying aback on the north 
ern tack, with the whale in the fluke-chaia, 
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and not a living soul on board. It was easy 
enough to believe that the other boat's 
crews had, like himself, been lost in the fog ; 
but it was unaccountable that all the ship- 
keepers, five in number, should have left 
the vessel. But they had done so of course, 
for the Bohemia had carried a spare boat 
on her cranes, and this too was gone when 
she was fallen in with. 

There would seem to have been some 
rashness or imprudent management, and 

rhaps some day it might be explained, 

rit was not probable that seventeen men 
in three boats had all perished. 

The alternative now offered to the unfor- 
tunate captain and his two men, was either 
to go home on sufferance in his own ship, 
or to return to Fayal in the Draco. His 
wisest course was to take Captain Nicker- 
son’s advice and follow the fortunes of the 
Boheméa, though to his peculiar nature the 
idea of going home in her in this ignoramus 
way was galling enough. He listened to 
reason at last, however, and as there was a 
prospect of a breeze springing up, the 
Draco men returned to their own vessel, 
leaving him and his men behind. 

With this timely re-enforcement, Gorham 
felt strong-handed enough to carry sail as 
he wished, and the voyage across the 
Atlantic was made without further adven- 
tures worthy of note. The two subordi- 
nates were jolly enough, and seemed to fall 
into their old places quite naturally; but 
the old skipper was morose and sullen most 
of the time, despite all the efforts of Gorham 
to rouse him into a different state of feel- 
ing. The very idea of a ship-master being 
= to work his passage home on 

rd his own ship in this humiliating 
way! 

“Why, I feel,” he said, “like a prisoner 
of war, with my ship in the enemy’s hands. 
Yet I never abandoned my ship. I may say 
that she abandoned me.” 

As soon as the Bohemia arrived off 
et Hook, and took a pilot, Captain 
Deroll slipped quietly away, and hastened 
immediately to New Bedford to report to his 
owners, 

The bark was turned over to the care of 
the packet-line agents, and all the crew 
were held as witnesses. In the adjustment 
of the case, it was considered that the vessel 
and cargo had been most effectually lost to 
her owners at the time she was picked up, 
and the salvors were justly awarded the 
lion's share of the whole property. Gorham 
pocketed a handsome sum as his propor- 
Uonate share; and, as it never rains but it 
pours, while he was being detained as a 
witness, a vacancy was opened by which 
of the rp Fidelia, 

nging to the same line of packets as 
the 


brought home the faithful English maiden 
as his wife. 

But the more ic part of the story was 
not explained until several months later, 
and even then but obscurely. A French 
merchant-vessel passing across the North 
Atlantic had picked up the wreck of a 
whale boat with one man nearly starved, 
clinging to her bottom, having been several 
days in that miserable situation. The poor 
wretch was kindly cared for, and landed at 
Brest; and after a series of wanderings, at 
last he reached his home in the Azores, and 
proclaimed himself the sole survivor of the 
Bohemia, not then knowing the captain 
and his boat’s crew had been rescued. His 
thrilling story, as given to the American 
consul, was that the mate and second mate 
giving up the chase of the captain had 
struck another whale, which stove one of 
the boats so that she filled and sunk. That 
the other boat having also a small hole 
knocked in her, and being overcrowded with 
twelve men, was also in a sinking condition ; 
and being then not far from the ship the 
most frantic signals were made for relief. 
That old Scott, on the impulse of a 
moment, lowered away the spare boat, 
imprudently called all hands into her, leaving 
the bark to take care of herself. With a 
short-handed and insufficient crew, the boat 
made but slow progress to windward, and 
even before they had reached their com- 
rades, the stoven boat had filled under them 
and rolled over; and Pa then the fog- 
bank shut down around them, hiding the 
ship from view. Here now were seventeen 
souls depending for safety upon a single 
frail boat, and in the midst of the confusion 
that followed, she also filled and overturned. 
The struggle for life was fearful, as the 
poor lad described it. Some were drowned 
immediately, and one by one they dropped 
off into watery graves. 

The wrecked boats drifted apart from 
each other, and the next day there were 
still three alive beside Antoine upon the one, 
while the other was not to be seen when 
the fog cleared away. To add to the agony 
of their situation’ they could see the 
Bohemia not many miles distant, and still 
forging away from them. Some unavailing 
attempts were made to roll the boat up 
again, as they hoped to be able to bail her 
out, but in their feeble and exhausted state 
this was found impossible, and they aban- 
doned themselves to 

His companions had all perished and dis- 
appeared before the second a was spent, 
and he could not tell anything that occurred 
from that time until he was rescued. He 
jammed his thumb into the plug-hole in the 
at’s bottom, and clung to his station 
mechanically as by the mere instinct of 


» and, on the return voyage, 


life, but his mind had been nearly a blank, 
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- a aaaae little or no idea of the lapse of 
me. 

In time, this deposition of Antoine 
reached the United States, a was pub- 


lished in the journals of the day. This was 
the key that unlocked the mystery; and the 
statement of the Portuguese boy was doubt. 
less true in all essential partic 


“THAT GIRL!” 
AN UNFINISHED GAME OF CRICKET. 


BY HELEN LUQUEER. 


TAY I come in?” 
“ No, it is not allowed.” 

“ Then may I address you from here? ” 
And the young girl placed her rosebud of 
a face in a pretty pair of white hands, and 
resting her elbows oe the window ledge, 
stood framed, and looking into the chapel 
Ts: of Hopewell Seminary. 

“ Even that,” replied the gentleman tutor, 
Mr. Evistone, “would not be conceded, I 
think, as proper by the authorities.” 

“ For that reason, if no other, I am bound 
to stay until I have said all I desire.” 

“To get scolded, and place me in a _posi- 
tion to get frowned upon,” he answered. 

¢ pe the entire school treated to a dish 
of proprieties,” laughed Eva Leighton. 
“ And, by the way, what a splendid confes- 
sional this would make!” and she clasped 
her hands together in supplication, and as- 
sumed a penitential Pa and continued, 
“Your riverence, it ’s a tere sin I ’ve 
ben committin’, — that’s old Bridget.” Then 
she laughed merrily again, but seeing signs 
of annoyance in the face of the gentleman 
her mirth vanished, and she resumed, “ Se- 
riously, Mr. Evistone, I am in trouble again, 
— having played a little trick upon the 
dunces of girls.” 

“ Peppered the pie, I Suppose.” 

“Yes, and Becky Sharp” — 

“You should not speak so disres ully 
of your teacher, Miss Mullison ; for it is she, 
I presume, you mean.” 

“ She is a wonderful reproduction of the 
wonderful creation of Thackeray; but if it 
suits best, Miss Mullison has decreed 
that I am to be deprived of all sweet things 
for a week ; and that is not all, — I am not to 
go with the school to Glen Elder this after- 
noon, and I believe she would put peas in 
my shoes if she dared.” 

_ “ But what can I do for you more than to 
hope you will be careful in the future ?” 

“ Simply this,” and she laid some money 
before him, “that you will please bring me 


one of the wickedest novels you can find in 
town, and by way of revenge I will read it, 
while she is away.” 

Mr. Evistone returned the money, and 
said, — 

“ No, I cannot assist you in breaking one 
of the rules of the school, but I will see that 
you are provided with something to read.” 

“ And just a little naughty and exciting, 
or I won’t read a word. But I catch the 
fluttering of a gra dress in yonder walk, 
and am certain no is scouting about for 
me ; and should she find me here talking to 
a live man, and one of her teachers at that, 
she would decapitate us both without the 
benefit of clergy.” 

She placed her pretty fingers upon her 
rosy lips in token that there was a secret be- 
tween them, slipped from her perch, and 
glided swiftly away. 

He laid down his book, watched the fiut- 
tering of white garments until they had dis- 
appeared amid the foliage, and then sles 
a trifle dismally, for, while the young lad 
was exceedingly pretty, she had the Faculty 
of getting everybody associated with her 
into trouble, and he had a presentiment that 
he would not long escape, for even now were 
it known by the principal, Miss Mullison, 
that Eva Leighton had visited the little 
chapel at the end of the garden, which 
was strictly forbidden, he would come in for 
a share of the censure. 

“ Hopewell” was an Episcopalian school, 
and Mr. Evistone a divinity student who 
taught the languages, and read prayers in 
the chapel connected with it, which he 
used as a private study, and from the wit 
dow of which Miss Eva Leighton had the 
audacity to hold conversation with him. It 
was a highly improper act, and if known 
would not only subject her to disgrace in 
the school, but him to unpleasant remarks 
as being unfitted to his cloth and position. 

After an early lunch the entire 
with the exception of Eva Leighton, 
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ants upon their excursion to the glen. 
rie young lady watched them depart with 
misty eyes despite the saucy curling of 


“1 shall do something awful, I know I 
shall,” she had said to her room-mate as she 
kissed her good-by, “for I feel so wicked 


desperate.” 


And when alone in the great establish- 
ment, with only the servants, the quiet be- 
to oppress her unpleasantly. But, for- 


tunately, just then she heard a voice beneath 
~ her window calling her name. 


“O Mr. Evistone, is it you?” 


’ And swiftly as a bird she was at his 
sid 


e. 

“ There is a copy of Lalla Rookh for you, 
and a pound of the freshest and nicest can- 
dies I could purchase. I hope you will re- 


‘ceive them as a bribe to be exceedingly 


good, amiable, and happy, for the rest of the 
y,” said he laughingly, handing her the 
kage. 
“ A thousand thanks, Mr. Evistone. You 
are very good. Oh, what a splendid cricket 
bat ! Where did you get it?” 


“No thanks are required. What do you 
know about cricket? It is not considered a 
ladies’ game.” 

“More the shame. Why, sir, I know 
nearly everything about it. My brothers, 
Fred and Tom, and poor Bill Blower and I, 
have had famous games many a time.” 

“ Bill Blower !” exclaimed the gentleman, 
elevating his dark eyebrows deprecatingly. 

“Yes,” she laughed. “His name was 
Bloy, but it became perverted because of in- 
juries received while stealing apples for me, 
and he could never run afterward without 
getting out of breath.” 

“I fear I cannot stay to hear the remain- 
der of that somewhat disreputable story,” 
returned Mr. Evistone, though laughing in 
spite of himself. 

: “Oh, but you must hear it out,” she = 

nued eagerly. “As I was saying, poor lit- 
tle Bill me express a 
lovely red _— growing in a miserably 
stingy old fellow’s orchard, and went after 
them, to get a fall that ever after made of 
hima cripple. And, oh, dear! the trouble | 
used to get in for him subsequently. While 
he was lying ill at home I took everything I 
fancied would please him, even to walking 
into the dooryards of other people, and 
helping myself to the choicest flowers with- 
out leave or license. But, Mr. Evistone, 
may — at that lovely bat for just a mo- 
ment 


“Certainly,” he replied, placing it in her 
hands 


Then he watched her with an amused ex- 
pression as she assumed a graceful position, 
and noted the kindling of a true cricketer’s 
interest in her glowing and speaking face. 


“ Were you off for a game ?” she asked. 

“Yes. I am needing the exercise, and 
have a friendly challenge from 
some of the town gentlemen; and that re- 
minds me I have no time to lose. So I 
must leave you, Miss Eva, to the society of 
Lalla Rookh and the bonbons.” 

“ But just bowl me one ball.” 

And she again threw her lithe form into 
position. 

“ Without a moment given to reflection, 
and carried away as it were by the enthusi- 
asm of the girl, he hastily retired a few 
paces, and bowled her a swift ball. Eve 
caught it with unerring aim upon the point 
of the bat, dealt it a strong blow, and sent it 
flying through an open window. There was 
a crash of glass and splashing of water, and 
the affrighted girl exclaimed, — 

Oh! Goodness! what have I done?” 

The next moment they were in the parlor, 
surveying the wreck of the aquarium, the 

reatest pride and the especial property of 
{iss Mullison! 

“ The poor fish! We must save them,” 
said Eva. 

With the words she disappeared, but im- 
mediately returned with a tureen of water 
into which she placed the gasping fish. 
Then she sat down amid the dééris of the 
wreck, and gave vent to her lamentations. 

“ Dear, oh, dear! what will become of 
me, —of us! for you know Miss Mullison 
will never believe that I have not done this 
out of revenge, for you know I talked in my 
extravagant way, threatening all manner of 
things, all of which I did n't in the least 
mean.” 

“I am certain you did not. But, Miss 
Eva, if you will leave the entire affair to me, 
I think I can adjust it, and save you pain.” 

“ By taking all the blame upon yourself. 
No, indeed. But, oh, dear! what shall we 
do? I wish I could tell a falsehood about 
it, and that you was n’t within a mile of the 

lace. But I can’t. I never could do anything 
ut own up. I am so awfully transparent. 

“ It is the wisest and noblest plan,” he an- 
swered encouragingly. 

“1 don’t care a rush for myself,” she went 
on, looking down upon the broken glass, and 
then up into the face of her companion. 
“ But can’t something be done? Suppose 

“A very flattering and tempting sugges- 
tion,” langhed he, looking 
down into her innocent eyes, which just then 
catching the meaning expressed in his sud- 
denly veiled themselves, while a crimson 
wave crept over her animated face. 

“Oh, not together, of course,” she said. 
“ You can go to one of the poles, and I to 
the other.” 

Then in spite of herself and her detesta- 
tion of tears, they forced themselves into 
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her eyes, and glittered upon her long, dark 
lashes, making her look irresistibly lovely, 
and completely subjugating the young gentle- 
man. 

“ Miss Eva, you distress me exceedingly. 
Dry your eyes, please, and leave the entire 
matter for me to arrange.” 

And he gallantly assisted her to arise. 

“ The first is easily done,” she answered, 
dashing away the glittering drops ; “ but as 
to permitting you to take the blame, I shall 
do nothing of the kind. There, take your 
bat, and ‘fe and keep yuur engagement. | 
will get the servants to clean up this muss, 
and then I intend to enjoy the book and the 
bonbons in defiance of fate, and the wrath 
of her majesty, Miss Mullison.” 

“ At least you will promise me to let Miss 
Mullison speak to you first about it?” 

He still detained one little white hand in 
his own, and was looking very anxiously 
down into her eyes for her promise, when a 
form loomed up in the doorway both knew 
but too well to be that of the lady principal, 
who, finding the sun very hot, had turned 
back, and come upon the expressive little 
tableau at the most inopportune and sugges- 
tive moment. 

“Mr. Evistone, is —it— possible! Eva 
Leighton, §° directly to your room,” she 
command 

“] shall do nothing of the kind, until you 


have heard an explanation of the accident,” 
answered Eva. . 

At that moment the gray eyes of Miss 
Mullison alighted upon the deluged carpet 


and wrecked aquarium, and, with an indig- 
nant scream, she turned as a lioness upon 
the gentleman, and in her most frigid and 
sarcastic manner, said, — 

“Mr. Evistone, was it not possible for 
you to steal into my house during my ab- 
sence and make love to one of the pupils, 
without destroying my property?” 

“Stop, madam,” he commanded indig- 
nantly. “How dare you put such a con- 
struction upon my being here, or wound that 
innocent girl by such base suspicions ?” 

“That girl!” sneered Miss Mullison. 
“Innocent indeed! She is a perfect hoi- 
den, without the least of ladylike attributes 
or womanly modesty, else she would not 
be here alone with you, sir.” 

“] told you she would rave,” interrupted 
Eva; “ at though every word she is saying 
is false, I richly deserve it for getting you, 
Mr. Evistone, into such a scrape. So off, 
sir, to your glorious cricket, and leave me 
to be flayed alive, walk on pins, or any other 
punishment I have merited.” 

“ Not till 1 have fully explained matters.” 


Andin —— of herself Miss Mullison was 
— to listen to an account of the acci- 
ent, 

“Ahem!” she returned grimly. “No 
doubt it was necessary for you to conclude 
the whole with the tender little scene I jn. 
terrupted. 1 plainly saw her hand in yours, 
and you looking at her as no honest man 
ought to look at a lady unless he loves her, 
But enough: you can consider yourself dis. 
missed from this establishment now and 
forever.” 

“Very well, madam. I am satisfied. But, 
Eva, don’t cry, dear. That woman has told 
what your innocent eyes would not permit 
you to see. I do love you, with heart and 
soul, and if you will only renew the proposi- 
tion to run away I will now jump at the 
chance.” 

Some mischievous demon must have 
— the final clause of the sentence, 

he savagely virtuous Miss Mullison shriek. 
ed when she heard it, and dropped intoa 
chair, entirely overcome. But “that girl” 
impulsively gave both her hands to her lov. 
er, and said, — 

“Thanks. I would gladly go to the ends 
of the earth with you, — that is, since you 
care for me, — for I do” — 

She hesitated, looked down, blushed ; and 
drawing her to him he finished the sentence 
for her with, — 

“ Do care a little for me.” 

“Yes,” she whispered, “I am afraid I do, 
and — and that I am not worthy.” 

She was about to add more, but the words 
were lost upon his lips, which just then met 
hers in a betrothal kiss. 

Then Miss Mullison endeavored to faint, 
but did not succeed, and could only mur 
mur, — 

“Oh that girl! She will be the death of 
me, and the everlasting disgrace ot the 
school.” 

“ Indeed she shall not,” replied Evistone. 
“ T intend to at once take her to her people, 
and as soon as possible —- her. So, 
Eva love, go and pack up your things.” 

She complied readily, and in a glow of 
such happiness as made her impervious to 
any remarks Miss Mullison might shower 
upon her. But, as she was driven away by 
the side of her lover, she heard that woman 
exclaim, — 

“Oh that girl! that girl!” 

A few weeks later the wedding cards 
were sent her, and the happy couple laugh- 
ingly imagined that as her eyes rested upon 
them, they would roll upward in holy hor 
ror, and the air be filled with lamentations 
for “that girl.” 


| 
| 
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GETHSEMANE. 


BY MRS. E. GIBBS. 


GETHSEMANE thou fairest! 
Bathed in moonlight silvery sweet; 
O Gethsemane thou fairest! 
Trodden by the Saviour’s feet, — 
Thou hast listened to the angu 
f his heart o’erwhelmed with care; 
heard the burdened accents 
Of that last, lone, pleading prayer. 


as thy heart with anguish wrung 

When thou heard’ st chat prayer for mercy 

From thine own Creator’s tongue? 
There, alone in his deep sorrow, 

None to pity none to share, 
Far apart the three “‘ beloved 

All so calmly sleeping there. 


Boutvar, N.Y., January, 1881. 


O Gethsemane thou fairest! 

Hhid’st thou tears of pity shed? 
Was thy bosom filled with sorrow 

As it pillowed that dear head? 
“O my Father! if it might be 

Thou could’st spare thine only son! 
Nevertheless, O loving Father! 

Not my will, but thine, be done.” 


me and anguis' thy heart, 
When, amid the soldiers’ rabble, 
udas played the traitor’s : 
ere betrayed the blessed Jesus, 
King of heaven’s most perfect 3 
Came with men to ———- and slay him, 
And betrayed him with a kiss. 


HEROES. 


BY INEZ 


‘6 + WISH I could see a real, live hero.” 
And Fredreetta Floyd closed her rich- 
ly bound Tennyson, and leaned back in her 
chair. “If I had lived in the days of knight- 
ly chivalry, how proudly I should have bent 
my head to wear the jewel of love bestowed 
upon me by such as Geraint, Lancelot of 
the Lake, or Sir Galahad. But the sping 
swains of today, who substitute words for 
deeds, who, if tested, would not turn a fin- 
ger should it endanger their lives one iota, — 
pshaw! it makes me impatient to compare 
them.” And she rose from her chair ener- 
getically, and walked across the room to the 
western window, where the mysterious, silent 
ty of a September afternoon wrought it- 

self into the surrounding landscape. 
“And so you think the nineteenth cen- 

tury deficient in heroes.” 

redreetta turned quickly at the interro- 
gee from the reclining form on the lounge. 
he may have felt slightly guilty, for her 
remarks had been a tacit condemnation of 
~ person, but she flashed back excit- 


“Yes: I dothink the present age is defi- 
in heroes. 1 ama firm believer in the 
good old times.” 
‘A pair of deep-blue eyes looked at her 
with something of admiration in their unread 
as, and a gentleman with a face rather 


IRVING. 


pale, but handsome, and a slight, elegant 
figure, rose from the sofa and walked across 
the rich carpet to her side at the window. 

She looked almost scornfully at the — it 
seemed to her — effeminate man beside her. 
Would he never drop this unruffled mien, 
and do something, she. did not care what, 
that would betoken energy? 

“Well, there is no use in getting excited 
over it,” he said coolly. “ We'll have to take 
the world as we find it. Come, won’t you 
get your hat, and walk?” laying his hand 
on her shoulder half caressingly. “ These 
rare days will pass, and we shall not have 
enjoyed them thoroughly.” 

Something in his touch shot through her 
a little electric thrill. She did not know the 
latent power he held over her. Dimly shad- 
owed forth as yet, it irritated her. A casual 
observer would have pronounced her the 
most positive character of the two, but a 
physiogonomist would declare the opposite. 

hey stepped out on the broad piazza into 
the clear, golden air, stood a few moments 
in silent eo cone and then walked lei- 
surely to an arbor at the foot of the garden, 
sing through gay-bordered walks, where 
right autumn flowers glowed, and breathed 
— in flower fashion — in the potent elixir of 
that sun-laden atmosphere, which had water- 
ed them into rare perfect beauty. 
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Seated there, they did not seem dis- 
posed for conversation, — he, in his custom- 
ary lazy, lounging attitude; she, bright, 
flushed, but silent. 

He was a chum of her brother’s, and 


Fredreetta wondered what Will found in him 


so much to his taste. Only a few days of 
their pleasant vacation now remained, and 
then they would go back to the city. 
Everett Reynolds had found his friend’s 
house singularly attractive, made so by the 
presence of Fredreetta, whose willful, way- 
ward moods he had loved to study, though 


as yet she knew it not. 
The book, which she had brought along 


with her, lay in her lap. She threw her 
hat on the rustic seat, and Everett, lookin 
at her with half-closed eyes and wunwand 
indifference, thought how fair she looked, 
with the checkered sunlight caressing her 
low brow, and bright, brown hair; her white 


dress and pink ribbons investing her with 


the charm which becoming dress gives to 
woman. 


“Won’t you read aloud to me?” mod 


asked at length. 

“I did not know you admired Tennyson,” 
lifting her lashes to let her eyes rest upon 
his face. “ You always seem to rate him low 
when | speak in his favor.” 

“You are mistaken. I do admire him; 
and, with the exception of Jz Memoriam 
and Afaud, | think nothing finer than the 
Idyls.” 

“ Please select one for me.” And he took 
the book and began to turn the leaves 
while Fredreetta eyed him curiously, It 


came to her suddenly that he might be 
worth studying, that more was here than 
met the eye. 

He passed the book to her open at Enid. 

“You like that?” she questioned, “ the 
dutiful wife who questioned not her lord’s 
right to command. ‘I charge you to 
speak not, but obey,’” with a defiant laugh. 
“ You will find her like as rare now-a-days as 
the brave knights of the Table Round.’ 

“You may sometimes find that neither 
are as rare as you suppose; but please 6° 
on.” And Fredreetta did so until she 
came to the insults heaped upon the gentle 
Enid by Simours, through the jealousy of 
her husband, when she closed the book, 
saying angrily, “That poem always proves 
itself too much for my patience.” 

“ Ah, but if you want those brave knights 
of the olden times you will have to take 
them as you find them, and drop your mod- 
ern ‘woman’s rights’ ideas. It seems they 
exacted perfect obedience, which is not 
thought of now-a-days, in return for deeds 
of chivalry wrought in their behalf.” 

There was an air of sarcasm, a quizzical 
tone, that nettled her; but she concealed 
the feeling, and said laughingly, — 


“You and I cannot discuss this subj 
without quarreling ; suppose we drop it a 

“And so you are not going to finish 
Enid?” He reached for the closed book, 

“ Do you ever read Maud?” 

“Yes, but why do you like such sentimen- 
tal nonsense ?” 

He turned to it, and read the part com 


mencing, — 
** * Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat Night has flown: 
Come into the garden, — 
I am here at the gate alone, 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown,’ ” 


She had never heard him read before, 
and glad pleasure filled her heart to hear 
her favorite poet so correctly and finely 
rendered as he went on. 


“There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate: 
She is coming, — my dove, my dear! 
She is coming, — my life, my fate! 
e red rose cries, ‘‘ She is near! she is near!” 
And the white rose weeps, “‘ She is late!” 
The larkspur listens, ‘‘ I hear! I hear!’? 
; And the lily whispers, “‘ I wait.””’ ” 
Fredreetta comprehended that this man 
understood, more fully than she, this exquis- 
itely wrought description of the grand pas 
sion that sways the world, as the rich, mek 
low voice glided over the stanzas, and a 
heart vibration quivered as he ended. 
She is coming, — my own, sweet! 
ere it ever so airy a tre ’ 
My heart would hear her and beat 
ere it earth on an earthy bed. 
My heart would hear her and beat 
Had it lain for a century dead; 


Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red,’ ” 


“ There,” he said, “find me a finer pi 
of sentiment than that. One weet be 
sated with the rich luxuriance of the poet's 
thoughts and language were they not so del 
icately and finely toned down by his rare 
judgment. You know the sudden trans 
tion the poem makes from this hi rie 
ecstasy of passion to the depths of 
despair. From the two descriptions, one 
catches a rare glimpse of the extremes of 
happiness and misery in a human life. 
But I can never full describe the feeli 
which some parts of this poem stir wi 
me. 

His face was flushed now; she had never 
seen him moved to such enthusiasm. She 
did nut know that, apart from the inspira- 
tion of the poem, “the wine of love had 
made summer in his veins.” 


Day had mellowed into twilight, which in 
turn had darkened into cool, dewy night. 
Fair and holy, the moon shed her silvery 
light upon hushed nature. 


The fair home of Fredreetta was hushed’ 
] to repose. The flowers slept with drooping 


Heroes. 
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heads under the soothing influence of the 
idess of night, from which the ardent kiss 
of the sun should awaken them on the 
morrow. No sound broke the stillness save 
the chirp of the cricket and the occasional 
note of a night-bird. tg 
Within, all are wrapt in quiet slumber, 


unconscious of danger, when, just as the 
clock in the hall strikes the midnight hour, 
a bright, lurid square of light suddenly 
flames out in the darkened space, where the 
house throws its shadow. he windows of 
the large room on the second floor are one 


broad sheet of flame. 


Next to the room on fire was the one oc- 
cupied by Everett Reynolds. A premoni- 
tion of danger, such as often comes to us in 
peril, awakened him from his 
slumbers, and springing from his bed he 

ve a glance out of the window. Hastily 

sing, he rushed into the hall, crying, 

“Fire |” 

At once all were aroused, and the custom- 
ary wild confusion ensued; the servants 
and family rushing wildly about to ascer- 
tain the extent of the fire, and if it 
could be quenched. A _ hasty survey 
showed that no earthly power could stop 
the devouring element in the absence of 
the fire-engine. All that could be done 
was to hurry and save the most valuable 
articles. 

Fredreetta, in a loose white wrapper and 
unbound hair, was, with the rest, acting 
under the calm directions of Everett Rey- 
nolds, for even the master of the house 
seemed paralyzed; and the servants had 


commenced to carry out the articles of least 
value, with the strange inconsistency so 
often displayed in such cases. The fire 
gained rapidly, but so active had all been 
under the direction of the indolent, careless 
man, now for the first time showing his 
superiority, that nearly everything of value 
had been removed. They stood gazing sad- 


ly upon the burning mass which shot up 
ted flames to the calm, pure sky, rendering 

the moonlight, and defacing the fair 
uddenly a 


e 
ohne with a hideous blot. 
sharp, wild cry —a wail of terror — rang 
through the crackling flames, from the 


burning building. It was a female voice, 
and they looked around upon each other 
with blanched faces, and hearts that stood 
still in terror. 

“Father in heaven! Susie! it is Susie! 
and we never thought of her!” burst from 
those who heard. “Can nothing be done? 
She must not die!” 

From an attic chamber the screams came 
with wild, imploring cries for help. A 
white-robed form stood in the window with 
the flame-lit room forming a horrible back- 
oe as she stretched out her hands wild- 
) and then suddenly dropped. 


“She is lost! her childless, widowed 
mother,” shuddered Fredreetta, sinking on 
the dewy ground in dull despair. 

“We will save her, or perish,” said the 
low, firm voice of Everett, who had been 
age | reconnoitring the position, while 
the others seemed inclined to succumb to 


the situation. 

All looked in surprise at the slight form 
and pale face of the man before them, but 
in his voice and eye quiet determination 
showed itself. 

“It would be certain death,” said Fredreet- 


ta’s father. “It isa dreadful death for her, but 


it is madness to throw another life away.” 
Fredreetta said nothing; but regarded 
him with a strange, wild light in her eyes, 
and desire to see his courage tested, fear 
for his safety, struggled together. 
A tall tree towered high near the window 
of the attic-room, where a few minutes be- 


fore had stood the girlish form which had 


now disappeared. Everett hastily divested 
himself of his coat and vest, and ascended 
the tree with a quick agile motion, while 
those below watched breathlessly. Susie 
might be suffocated already, for she had 
fallen; and he—would he ever return? 
He reached the top, and — a piece 
of rope to the tree, then around his waist, 
he vaulted into the room through the open 
window, into the very jaws of death. Susie, 
white and motionless, lay on the floor; he 
lifted her light form, and though the flames 
were close upon them, and the smoke almost 
suffocated him, he succeeded in again gain- 
ing the tree with the rescued girl in his 
arms, and reached the ground in safety. 

A wild cry of joy arose from the anxious, 
waiting ones below, as they took her from 
his arms and laid her on some bedding 
which had been taken from the burnin 
house, where she lay some time pale an 
still, under the saintly summer night, until 
proper restoratives aroused her, Everett, 
whose. physical strength was not equal to 
his lion heart, sank down exhausted with 
the effort he had made. Fredreetta drew 
near somewhat timidly, bent over him, and 
whispered, — 

“You have proved ——_ very brave 
and noble tonignt, and | thank you for it in 
the name of the mother, who, but for you, 
would on the morrow be broken-hearted.” 

He made no answer, but opened his eyes 
and smiled faintly in her face. She walked 
away, thinking, “Have 1 not found my 
hero?” 


Mr. Floyd had a city residence, and to 
this the family were obliged’to repair much 
earlier than was their wont. Everett was 
on intimate terms at the house, as the chum 
of Will, and relapsed into his usual easy, 
careless style. But to Fredreetta he was no 
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longer what he had seemed, but the pos- 
sessor of manly courage enough to risk 
his life for that of a stranger. She felt that 
she had done him a Epa injustice, and 
as the hero question had never again been 
mentioned between them, she had no op- 
pocennsty to explain. But the marked dif- 
erence in her manner toward him, the def- 
erence with which she now greeted him, 
the loox of interest with which she some- 
times regarded him, and the slight embar- 
rassment when he accosted her, all told 
their story to the quick perception of Ev- 
erett, who had loved her longer than she 
knew. He felt that he knew his ground 
now, and could afford to wait a little for the 
coming triumph. 

Seated by the window one evening, in 
the Fy, twilight, the question came, 
“ Fredreetta,do youloveme?” She started 
suddenly, and had well-nigh made the con- 
fession, when womanly tact and pride came 
to her aid. 

“Ts it fair to ask me that question?” 

“ Why not?” drawing her into his arms, 
with such a fond, encircling, protecting 
clasp, that the love in his heart flashed to 
hers with more certainty than a confession 
could convey. 

“ Because — because you do not say you 
love me.” 

“ Fredreetta, 7 darling, you must know 
' that I love you,” he said in strong, passion- 
ate tones such as she had heard him use 
but once before. 

His voice and magical touch awoke in 
her such an ecstasy of deferential love for 
the man whom she had once almost de- 


spised as she had not deemed herself 

e of feeling. They were quiet By 
moments, then he bent his head and 
whispered, “ Fredreetta, say that you love 
me. 

But with a touch of her old spirit, trying 
to resist this superior power, ere she gave 
herself up to its intoxicating influence, «] 
do not want to say, ‘I love you.’ ” 

“ One of the Knights of the Table Round 
would command, ‘ | charge you, obey !’” 

A moment, and a pair of arms stole 


around his neck, and he heard, “I love you.”. 


Then, — 


* Glowing all over noble shame, 
self ipped from her 
. «+ Like a robe,” 


and she said, — 

“I wronged you, Everett. In my mind 
1 thought you deficient in those qualities 
that make men manly. Won't you forgive 
me now? Ever since that night of terror 
you appear to me nobler far than the bravest 
of the brave knights of Arthur's halls, 
Your brave deed was for humanity, theirs 
for the ideal of chivalry which they wor 
shiped.” 

ith a quicker-pulsating heart he drew 

her still closer, and pressed his first kiss 
upon her willing lips. “ My darling, hence 
forth you are to reign queen of my heart, and 
may no Geraint’s idle jealousy ever disturb 
the serene heaven of your after life. And 
she whispers lovingly, proudly, “ My hero.” 
Then half poutingly, “ ~~ never said, alter 
all, that you loved me.” 

“ But you know I do.” 


ALBATROSS NOTES. 


BY PROF. JAMES MCINTOSH. 


AR out in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, often two thousand miles and 
more from the nearest land, sails the alba- 
tross in its graceful and powerful flight; 
now following in the wake of the ship, to 
catch any chance morsel that may have 
fallen from the cook’s waste-basket; now 
skimming along the water, and occasionally 
snapping up some small ocean-waif from 
the crest of the wave; or with a few vigor- 
ous strokes of its broad wings, glidin 
easily round and round the vessel, thoug 
she may be going at the rate of a dozen 
knots an hour. 
No passenger to Southern lands can have 


failed to note the extraordinary pes of 
t 


flight of this magnificent bird, and the won 
derful ease with which it sweeps for some 
minutes togetherthrough the air on t 

ed, motionless pinions, rising and falling 
slightly, and taking advantage of the gravity 
of its own body and the angle at which the 
wind strikes its feathered sails to prolong 
the course of its flight with the least poss 
ble effort. Seldom, except in very calm 
weather, may it be seen to alight upon the 
water, from which it rises with difficulty, 
running for some distance along the surface 
The ends of the wings clear of the water, it 
turns toward the breeze, and rises into the 
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air in a gentle curve, in exactly the same 
manner as a paper kite. That the albatross 
follows a ship for many days in succession, 
sleeping at night upon the water, and com- 
ing up with her in the morning, there can 
be no doubt. We have watched them for 
several consecutive evenings during fine 
weather, in the latitude of the trade-winds, 
settling down on the water at sundown, and 
preening their feathers, until they became 
mere specks in the field of the telescope ; 
but they were with us again in the morning 
soon alter sunrise, some strangers among 
them perhaps, but several which, from some 
peculiarity of marking, we knew to be our 
companions of the day before. In one in- 
stance, a conspicuous mark had been made 
by a pistcl-bullet in the wing of an old 
brown-headed and curiously pied bird, by 
which he could be identified beyond doubt. 
The second or third flight-feather had been 
shot away, leaving a clearly defined gap in 
the wing as it came between the light and 
the eye ; and this bird followed us for three 
days after having been fired at, though we 
had been sailing an average of nearly eight 
knots an hour. One of the most striking 
examples of their endurance on the wing, 
however, is the fact, which we have more than 
once observed, that the same birds which 
had been unweariedly following us in the 
day accompanied us through the whole of 
the suceceding night, as could be easily ver- 
ified by the light of the moon. 

It is not an uncommon practice with pas- 
sengers to endeavor to catch these noble 
birds by a bait fastened to a hook and buoy- 


.ed with corks. That such a cruel practice 


should ever be tolerated, even “to relieve 
the monotony of the voyage,” is to us incon- 
ceivable, roe | can only be accounted for as a 
last resource of a brutally morbid fancy. 

The albatross is essentially the scavenger 
of the ocean, and we doubt whether it makes 
any attempt to capture any living fish unless 
when very hungry, for we have seen flying- 
fish rising in quantities while the albatrosses 
made no attempt to catch them. That the 
nautilus is sometimes eaten is evident, for 
we have taken it from the stomach; but the 
chief food is dead fish and other refuse. 
In the South Atlantic we passed the dead 
body of a small whale, on and around which 
were at least a hundred of these birds, 
either gorged or gorging themselves with 
the blubber; and guns discharged at them 
failed to induce many of them to take wing. 
We had on one occasion an opportunity of 
observing how rapidly these birds collect 
about a ¥arcass. Like vultures or ravens, 
when an animal dies they discover it very 
speedily, and flock to the scene of the ban- 

uet, Ona hot, still evening in the South 

tlantic a horse died, and when cast over- 
board next morning the gases already form- 


ed by decomposition enabled it to float. 
The few albatrosses in our company imme- 
diately settled down upon it; But in less 
than an hour we could see through the tele- 
scope a great cloud of the birds on the sea 
and hovering around the unexpected prize, 
the almost entire absence of wind having 
kept us within two or three miles of the 
spot. It may be that the (usually) white 
plumage enables stragglers, far out of 
human ken, to see their fellows gathering in 
the neighborhood of food; others again 
from still more remote distances may see 
them, and so on, until stragglers over 
hundreds of miles of space may be gathered 
to one common rendezvous. 

The greater part of the year is passed b 
them at a distance from land; but they floc 
to barren and almost inaccessible rocks to 
breed. There the female lays her one dirty- 
white egg ina slight depression upon the 
bare earth, the sitters being frequently so 
close together that it is difficult to walk 
without touching them. They are totally 
indifferent to the presence of man, and 
merely indicate their resent of his intrusion 
into their nursery by snapping at him as he 
passes. The parents share the labor of in- 
cubation and —— the young, and when 
that is over, they all go seaward together, 
and silence and solitude once more reign 
where all had lately been clamorous and 
busy life. 

The range of the albatross is very consid- 
erable, and it may be met with to the ex- 
treme limits of the temperate zones of both 
hemispheres, in the South Atlantic and 
North and South Pacific Oceans, both at 
sea and near headlands and isolated rocks. 
During the months of May and June in the 
northern, and the months of November and 
December in the southern, hemisphere, 
these rocks are tenanted by countless num- 
bers of albatrosses and their smaller brown 
relations known to sailors under the name 
of “ Mollymawks.” No one who has visit- 
ed an albatross nursery will readily forget 
the scene. Placidly sitting upon the one 
precious egg is the parent, male or female 
as the case may be; and as far as the eye 
can reach over the surface, the rock is 
crowded with the sitters, indifferent of the 
human visitor. They know nothing of 
man’s destructive nature, and they fear him 
not. Many of them have never seen that 
curious biped before, and those which have 
chanced to see him on his ships, and have 
suffered from his guns, are more likely to 
then have regarded him as a part of the 
white-sailed monster which traversed their 
ocean domain than a separate creature, 
and fail to recognize him as he “ molests 
their ancient, solitary reign.” 

While viewi the interminable white 
forms thus crouching upon the earth, above 
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wheel in graceful circles hundreds of their 
mates, sending congratulations in a hoarse, 
piping voice to those beneath on the all-im- 
rtant business of rearing the family. 
Here and there sit callow uncouth nest- 
lings; and from the seaward come the par- 
ents to discharge the contents of their 
maws into the insatiable stomachs of the 
expectant young. Now and again one of 
the “ bread-winners ” of the family swoops 
past the observer on its twelve feet of out- 
spread wings, so near that he feels the 
ae of the divided air, and can realize the 
immense strength of the muscles which 
propel the creature, who, however, is a cow- 
ard in spite of his size; for the skua gull, 
a bird many times smaller than himself, will 
often attack him and compel him to dis- 
rge the product of his last foraging expe- 
ition. 
As soon as the albatross has reared its 


ung, a penguin frequently takes possess. 
On of the in the 
cradle of a bird destined to traverse the 
ocean on unwearied wings lies a nestling 
whose wings will never develop into any. 
thing more than a pair of paddles! Great 
numbers of albatrosses are caught by the 
natives of the North Pacific coasts, who 
use the inflated intestines as floats for their 
fishing-nets, and barter the hollow wing. 
bones with traders for the European mar. 
kets, these bones being familiar to us as 
pipe-stems. The large webbed feet when 
inflated make good tobacco-pouches. We 
have also seen the quills of the flight-feath. 
ers converted into floats for roach-fishing; 
and many a Thames angler patiently watches 
from his chair in the punt a feather which 
has probably helped to carry its former 
owner over the length and breadth of the 
Pacific. 


EASTER MORNING. 


BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 


1 


HE reign of the midnight has ended, 
There ’s a flush of the dawn on the hill, 

There ’s a carol of song in the valley, 

And paled is the eventide chill. 
There ’s a murmur of leaves in the forest, 

A tinting of gold in the morn; 
For spring has awaked from its slumber, 

anew in its freshness is born. 


Ah! sweet is the wind in the meadow, 
The blush of the rose on the sw 
On the mountains the sunrise is glowing: 
All hail to the new-risen Lord ! 
Now past is the sepulchre’s darkness; 
at the dawning of da 
angels in garments resplendent 
The stone from the tomb rolled away. 


Christ is risen! from forest and woodland 
The snows of the winter have flown: 
On branches once barren and leafless 
The blossoms of springtime are strewn. 
Deep down in the heart of the wildwood 
The daisies their whiteness unfold, 


ore sucking 


Iv. 


He is risen! How joyous his rising! 
The smile of his nce is sweet 
As a gladly fresh garlands of welcome 
e lay at his beautiful feet. 
The mosses grow bright for his coming, 
Red roses his footsteps enshrine, 
While haloes of splendor transcendent 
Round the brow of the Crucified shi 


v. 


He comes in his glory to sever 
The chains from the weary and lone, 
That the joy of his rising may ever 
As a light o’er their sorrows be thrown. 
Now low at his shrine we are kneeling, 
Fair lilies of greeting we bring, 
While earth in its radiance is crowning 
The path of the new-risen King. 


vi. 


The font and the altar are glowing 
With laurels of nchest perfume, 

While the chancel is rosy with blossoms 
Of freshness and verdure and bloom. 

Christ is risen! Oh, glad is his coming! 
The smile of his presence is sweet 

As garlands of beauty supernal 


We lay at his newerisen feet. 


Scnopacx Lanpinc, Renssagtear County, N. Y., 1881. 
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KATRINE’S LOVERS. 
A LEGEND OF THE KAATSKILLS. 


BY ANNA MORRIS. 


PRETTIER sight than Katrine Van 
Elten, as she tripped lightly along the 
mountain path leading from her father’s 
farm to the Kaaterskill Falls, it would have 
been hard to find. Her life had been spent 
at the quaint Dutch farm nestled away in 
the heart of the Kaatskills, and perhaps the 
mountain air, and free life, unfettered by 
conventionalities, had given her that light, 
springing step, and that wild grace in every 
movement, as well as the clear light in her 
deep blue eyes, and the brilliant glow on 
her cheek. Be this as it may, between her 
rsonal charms, and the more substantial 
essings with which a thrifty farmer like 
old Hans Van Elten would endow his only 
child, Katrine was the acknowledged belle 
of the neighborhood ; and right royally did 
the saucy maiden receive the adoration of 
her many suitors. 

It must be confessed that she was some- 
what of a coquette, and had bestowed her 
smiles by turns on half the per of her ac- 
quaintance. Indeed the only one of her ad- 
mirers to whom she seemed resolved never 
to be gracious, was the one whom her step- 
mother was equally resolved she should wed. 


' This was Tjerck Solpaugh, who had, in 


some marvelous and unknown manner, suc- 
ceeded in making himself agreeable to Mrs. 
Van Elten, for the rest of the inhabitants 
would not have contradicted pretty Katrine 
when she poutingly said to her father, — 

“What can mother want to marry me to 
that man for? He is old, cross, and awk- 
ward and ugly. Nobody likes him but 
mother. I am sure | don’t.” 

And poor Mr. Van Elten, who had long 
ago resigned himself in all things to his 
bustling wife’s will, as the only way of hav- 
ing any peace in life, would softly stroke 
the bright waves of Katrine’s hair, and puff 
placidly at his pipe, as he answered, — 

’ “Ach well! Never fret, my little one! 
All things will go right if you do not fret.” 

And usually Katrine did not fret, but 
danced trough life, making the most of its 
sunny side, and paying as Rttle heed as pos- 
sible to the sudden clouds — perhaps we 
might be permitted to say squails — that 
Dame Van Elten sometimes raised about 


But of late there had been a little shadow 
on Katrine’s spirits. She was as brisk and 


busy as ever, and none among the maidens 
of the neighboring farms could compare 
with her in spinning, weaving, churning, or 
any of their household duties. No, her 
bread was still the whitest and lightest, her 
butter the most golden, her washing the 
first on the line, her milk pans and pails the 
brightest, and her kitchen the most spotless. 
She was still at every merrymaking, and ap- 
parently the gayest of the gay, and yet there 
was a little change creeping over Katrine. 

Old Hans noticed it as he sat in the shad- 
ed stoop smoking, and watching Katrine 
flitting about her work. 

“1 am afraid the old vrow is not too kind,” 
he soliloquized. “What does she see to 
like in Tjerck Solpaugh, with his big talk of 
what he has seen and done in Holland, and 
how rich he was there, and all the rest of 
it? Why did n’t he stay in Holland, and 
not come here to torment my little Katrine? 
Suppose he has got a big farm. It’s not 
paid for, and I believe it never will be. He 
is no tarmer. Now there is Hermann 
Schoonmaker, as fine a lad as you can find 
in all the country, and the dame don’t like 
him, just because Katrine and I do, I think, 
for surely there ’’s no other reason. To be 
sure he has no big farm like Tjerck, but he 
is a real, hard-working farmer, which Tjerck 
will never be, and J] am growing old, and 
this farm is big enough, —big enough!” 
with a complacent — sweeping over the 
broad, well-tilled fields, and resting with 
pardonable pride on his large, well-stocked 
barns and granaries. “I must be careful, 
or the dame will scold, and be more against 
Hermann than ever; but! think I will give 
Katrine one little hint. She is a good girl, 
and she looks so like my own Gretchen!” 
and the old man sighed as he thus recalled 
the wife of his youth. “Katrine,” he called 
softly. 

“Do oy want your pipe filled, father?” 
asked the girl as she came quickly toward 
him. 

“Yes—no. Thatis, you might make be- 
lieve fill it.” 

And he held out the half-filled pipe. 

“ Might make believe fill it?” repeated 
Katrine, with a puzzled look. 

“ Yes,” answered Hans, rather confusedly, 
“just while I speak to you. You see, Ka- 
trintje,” — using the pet name he had had 
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for her as a child, -—- “ Hermann Schoonmak- 
er is a very fine lad.” 

“Yes, father,” murmured Katrine, now 
assiduously my EP in refilling the pipe. 

“ A very fine lad,” repeated the old man, 
with rather a comical glance at his daugh- 
ter’s blushing face. 

“ Yes, father,” murmured the girl again. 

“ Well, that is all I wanted. You area 
good girl, Katrintje! Now run back to 
your work, or the dame will scold.” 

Perhaps fifteen minutes had elapsed when 
he again called softly, — 

“ Katrine.” 

_ And again Katrine came to his side. 

* You are all the child I have, little one,” 
he said fondly. “Do you think I would 
leave my money away from my own child, 
—to strangers?” 

Katrine stooped down, and kissed him af- 
fectionately. 

“ There, that will do! Run away or the 
dame may see,” he said hurriedly. Then, 
as Katrine turned, he whispered, “ There ’'s 
many another clergyman besides our own 
dominie, Katrine.” 

And met her aaa glances with many 
mysterious words, which only served to be- 
wilder his daughter as she once more re- 
sumed her work. 

For full half an hour Hans puffed placidly 
and silently. Then he arose deliberately, 
shook the ashes out of his pipe, and laid it 
aside, watched till Dame Van Elten’s back 
was turned, and as he passed the table 
where Katrine stood at work said softly, — 

“ T shall tell Hermann you will meet him 
at the falls this afternoon as he asked you to 

” 

And he walked quietly away. 

“ How did he know that Hermann asked 
me?” thought the astonished girl; “and 
what does he mean by there being other 
dominies ? and by his not leaving his money 
to strangers? Has Hermann been talking, 
to him?” 

She could not answer her own questions, 
but there was a bright light in her eye, and 
a tell-tale blush on her cheek, as she work- 
ed, that spoke of some unwonted excite- 
mont. 

At last dinner was over, the dishes wash- 
ed, and the kitchen in perfect order. Ka- 
trine now took refuge in her own little room, 
but only long enough to re-arrange the 
heavy coils of her hair, and to substitute a 
neatly fitting gingham dress for the loose 
sack and skirt of the morning, when, as we 
have seen, she took her way toward the 
Kaaterskill Falls. 

It was but a rude foot-path through the 
woods, sometimes passing so near the edge 
of a precipice that a single misstep would 
have sent her crashing down hundreds of 


tively level and open spot, whence she 
look off and follow of the 
ful Hudson for miles. Often her path 
would be crossed by a tiny mountain stream, 
dashing from the rocks above, and hurryin; 
on to find some opening through which 
might escape to join the larger streams be. 
low. Lovely flowers bloomed on every si 
Katrine by, unmindful of their 
auty, though usually she would have gather. 
ed huge bouquets to decorate every nook and 
corner of the old farm-house. But now she 
was busily recalling her father’s looks and 
words of the morning, and endeavoring to 
decide whether she should tell Hermann of 
them, when a clear, loud whistle roused her, 
and a moment later she saw Hermann ap 
proaching her by an opposite path. 

“Your father told me you would come,” 
was his first salutation, “and I hurried lest 
1 should keep you waiting.” 

His words seemed so entirely a of 
her thoughts that she hesitated no longer, 
but hastily recorded the events of the morn 
ing, concluding with, — 

“What does my father mean, Hermann?” 

“He means,” replied her lover, as be 
drew her to a seat beside him on a mossy 
rock, “that he does not like to see his child 
ill-treated, and being afraid of Dame Van 
Elten’s wrath if he expresses his opinions, 
he decided that if we ran off and got mar 
ried it would settle the question with the 
least amount of trouble. But I told him,” 
continued Hermann hastily, as he saw a 
shadow gathering on the bright face beside 
him, at the thought of her consent being 
taken as a matter of course, “that I was 
quite sure you would never consent to such 
a plan, and, for my own part, if I were ever 
so fortunate as to win you, | should want to 
be married in our own church, where all 
might see how proud and. happy | was, and 
not to sneak away as if I were ashamed.” 

The young man’s eyes flashed, and his 
face glowed as he spoke, and Katrine looked 
lovingly at him, and forgot to draw away a 
little hand that he had taken in his. 

“TI have been planning how we may get 
rid of Tjerck Solpaugh,” Hermann continw 
ed. “I never knew until last week why 
your stepmother was so desirous for your 
marriage with him.” 

“ And what is the reason?” queried Ke 
trine, eagerly. “I never could discover.” 

“ Tjerck nad been drinking too much, and 
he told the whole story to Charlie Hommel,” 
replied her lover. “It appears that he has 
not paid a cent on his great farm or stock, 
and, unless he can raise some money with- 
in a few weeks, all will be taken away from 
him, and that will not suit him after the 
great display he has made, and the ee 
stories he has told of his wealth. Your 


feet, and again coming out on a compara- 


mother’s fortune will be yours on your maf 
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and he has solemnly promised one 
Hh it to Dame Van Elten, while with 
the remainder he will make the first pay- 
ment on his farm and stock, and still have a 
little left to live on, till your father’s death, 
when he expects to have entire control of 
all his age’ F Dame Van Elten, as you 
well know, will do almost anything for mon- 
; and this is why she so favors Solpaugh. 

I can only make some plan to drive him 


vaway, 1 should much prefer it to your fa- 


ther’s idea of a secret marriage, though, at 
the same time, I feel very grateful to your 
father for thus showing that he did not sus- 
pect me of trying to secure your fortune.” 

“No one could suspect you of such a 
thing,” began Katrine.” 

But Hermann shook his head. 

“That is exactly what your stepmother 
does suspect me of. I have often wished 
that you were entirely destitute, that I might 

ve that it is you, and not your money, 

that I care for.” 
_“T tried last night to frighten Tjerck so 
that he would not dare to come again,” said 
Katrine, laughing at the recollection of her 
misdeeds. “He is such a coward that it is 
as much as he can do to get courage to go 
at all in the dark, and I told ghost stories 
and the legends of the mountains, till his 
teeth fairly chattered, and he trembled so 
he could scarcely stand, when he bade us 
good-night.” 

Hermann sprang to his feet. 

“The very thing,” he exclaimed impetu- 


ously. Then in answer to Katrine’s bewil- 


dered look, he continued, “ You have found 
the best means of getting rid of the fellow. 
Only help me now, and I promise you he 
will soon disappear! But give me one little 
promise, Katrine,” he pleaded in earnest 
tones. “Only say that you will be mine, 
and I will never rest till he has gone.” 
Katrine did not answer in words, but 
slipped her hand again into her lover’s, and 
bestowed on him a glance that seemed satis- 


“Tell me, little one,” questioned Her- 
mann, breaking the “ eloquent silence” that 
had fallen upon them, “have you ever told 
him the legend of the man who, having over- 
taken his fugitive servant, tied her to his 
horse’s tail, when the horse became fright- 
ened, and ran, dashing her to pieces among 
the rocks! You know it is said that the 

dragging a skeleton is often seen.” 

“I know the story,” answered Katrine, 
with a shudder; “but I have not told him 
that because it happened at Cairo, and that 
is too far for the horse to be likely to be 
seen here.” 

“ Never mind that,” interposed Hermann. 
“You need not be particular to mention the 
Kaatskills is near 

- Tell it with all the horror you can 


think of; not omitting the fiery eyes of the 
gigantic white horse, nor the unearthly 
shrieks and groans that filled the air as he 
assed. When can you tell him, that I may 
ready to perform my part?” 

“He will come tonight, as usual, I sup- 
pose,” answered Katrine; “and the dame 
is spending the afternoon and evening at 
one of the neighbor’s, so she will not be 
there to notice if I do not tell the exact spot 
where the ghost is usually seen. Shall I tell 
of her cow that stands moaning among the 
rocks ?” 

“ Yes, tell all you can think of, and leave 
the rest to me. Do you know which path 
he usually takes ?” 

“The one we are now on, which leads 
him by the falls. O Hermann!” and her 
face blanched at the thought, “ you will not 
mH too close to the edge of the preci- 
pice ?’ 

“Never fear,” returned her lover. “I 
will not hurt a hair of his head, except to 
frighten him; nor would I do that could I 
find any other way to defeat his plans against 
you, but I know of none. Even if we fol- 
lowed your father’s advice, the dame would 
always be against me; but if he runs away, 
breaking his promises to her, I have strong 
hopes, that, in her wrath against him, she 
may change her opinion, and become friend- 


But the sinking sun now warned Katrine 
that she should returning home. She 
could not promise when she could again 
meet Hermann, as it was only when her 
stepmother was absent that she could leave 
the house without being cross-questioned 
as to where she was going, but blushingly 
consented to send her father as a messenger 
when a favorable opportunity should occur, 
This was a great concession for the coquet- 
tish maiden, who had never before been so 

cious, and Hermann, appreciating the 
act, was duly grateful, and thanked her elo- 
quently as they parted. 

A dark, cheerless evening succeeded the 
lovely day, and Katrine sat very demurely 
knitting, after getting her father’s supper, 
and chatting gayly to him while he ate it; 
and, while she washed the dishes and tidied 
the kitchen, wondered to herself whether 
Tjerck would dare to take the lonely walk 
from his farm to that of her father. She 
was arranging in her own mind what would 
be the most natural way to introduce the 
legend of which Hermann had spoken, 
when the outer door burst open, and Sol- 

augh entered with such a wild, terrified 
ook, that Katrine instantly concluded that 
Hermann had already commenced opera- 
tions, 

The new-comer seemed anxious to appear 
at ease, and took a seat by Hans, who was 
smoking as usual; but fright soon got the 
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better of his discretion, and he falteringly 
inquired whether Katrine had seen or heard 
anything unusual that evening ; and, on her 
replying in the negative, he proceeded with 
trembling lips to relate how, as he came 
along the mountain side, he had heard wild 
cries,and once, far before him, fancied he 
saw some large, white animal moving back 
and forth among the trees, but des he 
reached the spot it had disappeared. 

“No doubt,” observed Katrine, who, 
seemingly intent on her knitting, still watch- 
ed Tjerck closely as she spoke, “no doubt 
it was poor Nattie’s cow that you saw.” 

“Poor Nattie?” responded Tjerck ques- 
tioningly ; “and who was poor Nattie?” 

“The murdered girl who haunts these 
mountains,” answered Katrine, as coolly as 
though she had remarked that it was a dark 
evening. 

“Haunts! Did you say haunts these 
mountains ? ” asked Tjerck in terrified tones. 

“Certainly. Have you never heard the 
story? I willtell it to you. It is just the 
night for a ghost story !” 

atrine threw a fresh log of wood on the 
fire, for the evening was sufficiently chilly 
to make the kitchen fire most agreeable, 
and was soon recounting the tragic tale in 
low, thrilling tones, while the wind moaned 
and shrieked about the house like spirits 
seeking for a victim, and the fire burned and 
glowed, and cast flickering lights and shad- 
ows about the kitchen. trine, as was the 
custom of the house, had lighted no candle, 
the firelight being quite sufficient for knit- 
ting purposes, which was the usual employ- 
ment for the dame and herself, while Hans 
only smoked and dozed, and could do either, 
or both, in the dark. But the uncertain 
light greatly added to the ghostly tale Ka- 
trine was relating, and Tjerck grew more 
and more nervous as she proceeded, till his 
teeth chattered, and his voice trembled as 
he asked, — 

“ And did you ever see this horseman?” 

Katrine glanced across the fireplace to 
where her father sat; but he was evidently 
too fast asleep to contradict, so she answer- 

“Of course. Did n’t I tell you that every 
one about here had seen him?” 

Her victim sat in silence, until the sound 
of the old Dutch clock, striking ten, 
warned him that he had lingered longer than 
was customary in those primitive times. 

_ Katrine was exceedingly anxious to have 
him leave before her stepmother’s return, 
and had almost entirely ceased speaking. 
So, with a half-audible sigh, Solpaugh rose 
and took his hat. Katrine most obligingly 
opened the door for him. 

.“ What a dark night,” she said, peering 
out. “You could scarcely see the horse- 
man if you met him tonight, unless his 


h—h— hope I sha’n’t 
stammered Tjerck, appalled ot 
idea. 

“If you should be sure and remember 
just how he looks, and what he does of 
says,” laughed Katrine. “ Good-night, Mr, 
Solpaugh.” 

And she closed the door somewhat ab 
ruptly. 

Poor Tjerck hurried along the mountain 
path so blinded by his fear that he stumbled 
over every root or stone that came in his 
way. Every twig that cracked beneath his 
tread, he imagined to be some one in pur. 
suit of him; every moan of the wind wasa 
cry of the murdered Nattie, or at least of 
her faithful cow. 

On he ran, unmolested, until he was quite 
near the Kaaterskill Falls, and was just be 
ginning to comfort himself with the idea 
that his journey was nearly over, when he 
distinctly heard the tread of horse’s hoofs 
behind him. He cast a terrified look over 
his shoulder, when, to his indescribable hor- 
ror, he beheld the very spectre that Katrine 
had described,—a large white horse, with 
flames issuing from his nostrils, a figure in 
white on his back, and dragging along the 
rocky ruad was something, — doubtless the 
skeleton of the murdered girl ! 

Tjerck gazed a moment in speechless 
dismay, then he ran desperately on, hoping 
that he was unseen. But the faster he ran, 
the faster grew the beat of the hoofs behind 
him, while moans and cries, apparently 
from the ghostly rider and his victim, from 
time to time fell on his ears. Evidently the 
apparition was gaining upon him! Yes, it 
was almost close to him, and, with a wild 
cry, Tjerck rushed on til] he reached the 
falls where the water dashes over two preci- 
pices, the first one hundred and eighty feet 
high, the second, a few rods below, over 
ninety feet. By this time the ghostly rider 
was so near him, that the frightened man 
expected momentarily to be seized, and car 
ried off to unknown regions. 

He ventured once more to glance back- 
ward, and plainly saw a female figure sway- 
ing from side to side along the ground, evi- 
dently fastened to the horse’s tail, and at: 
that instant a low, mournful wail burst on 
his ear! With a howl of terror he rushed 
forward directly toward the edge of the 
precipice! Another moment and the foam 
ing waters would have swept him down hun 
dreds of feet, when directly in his path was 
a second phantom, thereby saving him from 
a watery grave. Tjerck stopped in utter be 
wilderment, then, as the creature moved, 


‘recalled Katrine’s story, and concluded that 


it was Nattie’s cow that had rescued him. 
But two ghosts, one in front, the other ia 


horse really breathed forth fire, as some . 

| people say.” 
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the rear, left little time for reflection, and 
with a yell which would have done credit to 
a Camanche, he dashed again into the path, 
and never stopped nor looked behind him, 
till he had burst into his own house, and 
bolted the door securely. 

Several days passed. Nothing was heard 
of Tjerck Solpaugh at the farm-house of 
Hans Van Elten. The dame had been sum- 
moned from home to attend a dying relative, 
and Hermann and Katrine ventured to meet 
once more, when the latter heard for the 
first time of Tjerck’s ghostly escort. 

“Howdid you manage it, Hermann?” she 


“I covered the old horse with a sheet, 
and hung a small lantern each side of his 
head,” replied her lover, “and trusted to 
Tjerck’s tright to make him believe that it 
was a white horse breathing flames.” 

.* And the cow?” asked Katrine. 

“The cow was personated by two boys, 
good friends of mine, who undertook, with 
the help of an old hide and pair of horns, to 
keep ‘Tjerck from jumping over the preci- 

ce. 


Katrine shuddered at the idea. 

“Where is he?” she asked presently. 
“He has not been at our house since that 
= Is it possible the fright killed him ?” 

ermann laughed. 

“Never fear,” he replied. “ Tjerck was 
seen the next morning, with a bundle in his 
hand, hurrying down toward the river. It 
is my belief we shall never see him again.” 

And he was right. Weeks rolled by, but 
no Tjerck appeared. Dame Van Elten had 
returned home, and, in answer to her dili- 
= inquiries after her favorite, she was 

liv told by a fisherman that ke had row- 
ed Tjerck across the river on the mornin 
after he was last at her house ; that Solpaugh 


had seemed very nervous and excited, and 
at last had intimated that he should not re- 
turn. “He was going back to his own coun- 
try, where there were not so many spooks.” 
On the fisherman inquiring what he had 
seen, he only dropped some dark hints 
about horses in flames, and murdered girls. 

Phoroughly disgusted with the failure of 
her plot for wealth, Dame Van Elten thence- 
forth ignored any allusion to Tjerck, and, a 
relative of Hermann’s dying, and leaving 
him a snug little property, she made no 
objection to Hans’s proposition that the 
young folks should be married, and live with 
them, Hermann taking sole charge of the 
farm, and he being left in peace to smoke 
and sleep. 

Possibly Dame Van Elten hoped to make 
herself indispensable to the young people; 
a laudable desire which she had little time 
to endeavor to fulfill, as a fever suddenly 
carried her off. 

Hans did not seem much disturbed, but 
consoled himself with his favorite pipe. In 
due time Hermann and Katrine were mar- 
ried, and then the old man seemed not to 
have a wish unfulfilled, but to the day of his 
death considered he had made the match by 
sending Katrine to meet her lover on that 
memorable afternoon ; and sometimes, while 
watching her at her work, he would call, — 

“ Katrintje !” 

And when she would hurry toward him to 
know what he wanted, he would shake his 
head solemnly, but with a merry twinkle in 
his eye, and say, — 

“Hermann Schoonmaker is a very fine 
lad, Katrintje.” 

And she would laugh, and, blushing as 
deeply as of old, answer, — 

“ Yes, father.” 

And busy herself over his pipe. 


EmaLo, a dog supposed to be nineteen 
years old, was run over in Knoxville, 
La, and so severely injured that it died 
shortly after. For eleven years it had been 
the constant companion of the elephant 
Betsey, exhibited with a circus. After the 
matinée performance was over on the day 
that Carlo died, his body, which had been 
sewn up in canvas, was taken up tenderly 
by Betsey in her trunk, and she headed a 
procession to a grave which had been dug 
hearthe circus ring. Four other elephants 
and the attaches of the circus followed. Af- 
29 
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ter marching twice around the arena, a halt 
was made at the grave, and, after the keep- 
er had caused the other elephauts to kneel 
down, Betsey deposited Carlo’s remains in 
the grave, and covered them with earth with 
her trunk. When the evening procession 
was made, Betsey pulled up a stake which 
had been driven into the earth to mark Car- 
lo’s, last resting-place, and threw it one side; 


and it was with difficulty that her keepers 
could get her away from the spot. The ele- 


phant moaned piteously, and, apparentl 
was deeply affected by the loss. . 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD 


THE UPPER GAMBIA AND ITS TRADE. 
HE lower part of the river Gambia — 
from its mouth to MacCarthy’s Island 

—is sufficiently well known to nearly all, 
who take any interest in the west coast of 
Africa, to make it unnecessary for me to at- 
tempt to describe it. But the Upper River, 
its adjacent petty kingdoms and patriarch- 
ates, its roving tribes, and the nature of and 
mode of conducting its trade, are compara- 
tively unknown, save to the venturesome 
traders who go there with supplies of goods 
from Bathurst to trade. ven the mer- 
chants know very little of this region where 
they risk valuable invoices of goods in the 
custody of trusty factors, who buy the na- 
tives by giving them presents with a liberal- 
ity that would frighten their principals. 

Hence I have concluded to invite the 
reader to do three things: to accompany me 
up trom MacCarthy’s and take a rapid sur- 
vey of the river, to become acquainted with 
the people to whom | shall introduce him, 
and to ascertain how the trade with the 
natives is conducted. And that he may do 
the first with very little inconvenience to 
himself, I will relate the principal incidents 
of one of my trips up to Yuba-Tenda at the 
end of the ground-nut season, when the 
stocks of all the sub-traders are usually 
taken. 

While at MacCarthy’s, I made up the 
accounts of all my sub-traders up to the 
moment of starting, so as to know on which 
side their balances would appear after 
taking their stock. When I had all ready 
to go on board | found that it was ebb tide, 


and that 1 would have to wait for about five 
hours for the next flood. I passed this 
time by calling with a friend, who was to 
up the river with me, upon the comman- 
ant and agents of other houses. At 
length my captain sent a sailor to inform me 


that the tide had turned. I walked leisurely 
to the landing to go on board with my 


friend, who, all the way, asked questions 
concerning the island, which I answered as 
well as I could. 

I do not purpose to describe this island, 
which was my home for several years; but 
I will relate, as briefly as I can, what I think 
will interest the reader, and thus give him 
-the benefit of the information I gave my in- 
quisitive friend. 

Three business-houses have factories 
here, and two of them have substantially 
built premises, and at the principal of these 


DUSSEAULT. 


I was the resident agent. The rest of the 
town, called Georgetown, consists of houses 
and huts of cane with thatched roofs. The 
back part is called Maletty, and most of 
the people there are freed slaves. There 


are also on the island many liberated Afri- . 


cans. You will probably desire to know 
the difference between the two. Freed 
slaves are runaways from the main-land, 
who came to be made free under British rule. 
Liberated Africans are slaves who have 
been taken out of captured slavers. The 
running away of slaves from the main-land to 
the island is the cause of much mischief 
and many misunderstandings with the sur 
rounding natives; and it is the policy of 
the government not to unnecessarily inter- 
fere with the domestic institutions of the 
natives. But many continue to come, for 


they know that they cannot be lawfully pre-. 


vented. It is an open question, whether 
they, by so doing, improve their condition. 
The slavery of Gambia is, in general, of an 
exceedingly mild type, and qua 
prevents much poverty. Many slaves wi 
not, on any consideration, leave their mas- 
ters; many are sent as messengers from the 
Upper River to this island and even to 
Bathurst, and always return. The two best 
and most influential sub-traders, I ever 


knew in the upper valley of this stream, 
were bondmen. These and all such would 
not exchange slavery among their own 
people, for freedom with the whites. A 
slave, born on his master’s premises, is 
seldom, if ever, sold. I never knew of such 
an instance, In such cases they are consid- 


ered, in a certain sense, as members of the 


family, and treated accordingly. They eh 
joy nearly as much consideration as their 
master’s children, and, sometimes, even 
more. I have known many who command- 
ed more respect from everybody, on account 
of their superior intelligence, and had more 
influence at their king’s palavers, than their 
holders. Everything taken into considers 
tion, these bondmen were better off than 
they would have been if born free. 

Part of Maletty is called Ouassoloonka 
Town, because it is inhabited chiefly by 
Ouassoloonkas, mostly freed slaves, who 
have made their way here even from be 
Bambouk. Fatota, at the upper end 


island, was formerly an important station, 


and traders were at one time sta 


there. At _—— it contains only ten or@ 
dozen cane huts. Fatota Hill is t, on 
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opposite bank — the right one — of the 
Ss It was on this hill, that the Gambia 
lions of the Zodlogical Gardens of London 
were captured by a militia-man, named 
Roberts, when i were cubs. (One of 
them has since died.) Borabah is of more 
importance than Fatoto, and is on the south 
side of the island, about one and a half 
miles from Georgetown and the same dis- 
tance from Fatoto. It is not regularly laid 
out, but is a mass of native huts huddled 
ther in a hap-hazard manner. 

Yotwithstanding that this island is gener- 
ally considered to be extremely unhealthy, 
1 never had a sick ‘| there, after my first 
rainy season, which I| could not trace to 
some imprudence on my part. In April and 
May it is a little warm. The thermometer 

nerally registers during these months, at 

r o’clock in the afternoon, and in the 
shade, a temperature of 104 to 105 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and sometimes more. But the 
air is not filled with ay vapors, as at 
other places nearer the mouth of the river. 
Prudent, temperate people have nothing to 
fear, in my opinion, from the climate of this 
island. The soi!, which is firm, is not suit- 
ed to the cultivation of ground-nuts ; but 
millet and maize thrive well, and an excel- 
lent quality of rice is raised from Carolina 


As soon as J reached the deck of my ves- 
sel with my inquisitive friend, the captain 
got under way, and we started with a light, 

ir wind, to make our trip up that part of 
the stream beyond MacCarthy’s, which is 
generally known as the Upper River. 

It was always my custom to proceed as 
quickly as possible to the highest part, and 
to take my stocks on my way back. Hence 
my passage up was, as nearly as I could 
make it so, a pleasure trip. My inquisitive 
friend, who had never been up there before, 
did not enjoy the whole of the trip, and he 
has actually forgotten the names of many of 


the places on the bank that I pointed out to 


him. 1 hope the reader will not be guilty 
of the same unpardonable forgetfulness. 
Some of the incidents of the passage will 
serve to illustrate the superstitious charac- 
ter of the natives in general, and for that 

feason will, I trust, be interesting. 
From Georgetown we proceeded wah | 
’ 


tast to Fatoto at the upper end of the islan 
when we turned to the south-southeast, 
and, to avoid the Bruks rocks, sailed close 
tothe left bank. Three quarters of a mile 
above these rocks we passed the ruins of 
Bruks on the left bank which was at one 
time—previous to 1864—a_ flourishing 
trading station ; and two miles farther up we 
were abreast of Dobo-Tenda. Tenda is the 
' Mandingo word for landing or wharf; and 
Kounda, another one which I shall have to 


sometimes yard or premises. Continuing 
on the same course for three miles more, we 
came to Bansang, called by geographers 
Bar-sang-sang. ‘The first is the right name. 
Here the river forms an elbow, and grad- 
ually, as one proceeds up stream, inclines to 
the northward. Three miles farther up the 
vessel headed north-half-west ; and we con- 
tinued on this course till we reached Mon- 
key Court. This is the name of a hill, 
eight miles above Bansang and on the right 
bank, so called on account of the large as- 
semblage of monkeys nearly always seen 
there. Its summit is tabular; and there is, 
near its centre, a large, flat stone called the 
“ Judge’s Bench.” 1! have passed this place 
scores of times, and have always seen this 
stone occupied by an unusually large mon- 
key, while an immense concourse of these 
dog-faced individuals sat around chattering 
and gesticulating like a band of mad law- 
yers. The river now winds round, as we 
proceed up, to the eastward for nearly five 
miles to the ruins of Pisanea, on the right 
bank, where Mungo Park sojourned with 
his friend, Dr. Laidley, when on his way to 
prove that the Niger flowed north and 
thence east by Timbuctoo. 

Two miles above this place, on the left 
bank, there is another large hill, called 
Mamma-Yoon-ka-mé, which the natives say 
is the abode of numerous devils, who require 
all, who pass for the first time, to strip off 
their clothes and dance for them or get 
some one to do it in their stead. I in- 
formed my inquisitive friend, whose name 
was James, that he must undress and dance. 


'll be blowed if I do.” 


“1m afraid you "ll change your tune be- 
fore long,” I said; and we continued on 
toward the devils’ hill. As we drew near, 
the skipper looked at James very anxiously, 
and, perceiving that he was not preparin 
to denude himself, deliberately anchore 
the vessel. We both abused him for his 


superstition; but he quietly declared that 


he would rather die than pass the place 
unless James stripped off all his clothes 
and danced, for the amusement of Their Sa- 
tanic Majesties of Mamma-Yoon-ka-mé, or, 
at least, got some one to do it for him. 

“ Why, you wooden-headed nigger you!” 
said James, “what do you take me for? 


You don’t suppose | ’m going to strip my- 
self and dance about the deck stark naked | 
before all hands, do you?” 

“Can’t help it master; dem devils won’t 
let we pass if you no undress and dance,” 
he persisted. 

James saw that it would be impossible to 
induce the skipper to go on; and he turned 
to me, and said,— 

“How did you do the first time you 
passed this place?” 


Use frequently, generally means town, and 


“] simply paid some others, who were on 
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board, to dance for me; and that ’s what 
"ll have to do, or return.” 

“ Well, all right them ; I ’Il do it.” 

The skipper, who was standing near us, 
immediately got under way again; and, 
while he was doing so, James shouted to 
the people forward, and asked who would 
dance forhim. Three women and two men at 
once offered their services at four shillings 

‘each. James now commenced to get inter- 
ested, and suggested that we get all hands to 
strip and dance a hornpipe to our whistling. 
We were ready for anything for the sake 
of a frolic. James siezed a tom-tom, and, 
holding it between his knees, drummed on 
it, keeping time with a native chant which 
the skipper sang at the top of his voice. 
Blue lights were placed around the sides of 
the vessel, which threw a lurid glare upon 
the dancing blacks; and the picture before 
us was more like a dance of, than for, devils. 
There is a French engraving called the 
Dance of Hell. Did you ever see it? If 
so, you can form a nearly correct idea of 
this dance at the base of Mamma-Yoon-ka- 
mé. The time was ten P. M., the moon 
was just rising, and it was warm, very warm. 
Five men and seven women were stripped 
to the skin, and looked like so many black 
imps of Satan. The blue lights threw a 
gloomy glare over and around them,— 
everything savored of fire and brimstone, — 
and even James began to think it was horrid. 
But, still undaunted, he drummed most en- 
ergetically on his tom-tom, while the skip- 

r shouted, with all his might, his ever- 

ting chant, and I blew as hard as I could 
on a fog-horn. 

From this place we proceeded eastward 
and anchored at Foulah-Tenda to wait for 
the next tide. We got under way again as 
the tide commenced to flow, and passed the 
next day, with little wind, Cossamar, Pit- 
chabo, Jamba-Cotta-n’Jong, Mangering, Can- 
uby, Bassee, Anyear, Tamba-sang-sang, 
Findefato, Banco-Ouling, and arrived at 
Fatta-Tenda, which, in 1865, was the most 
important trading-post in the Upper River. 
Above this place the banks are very high, 
and almost perpendicular. They grow 
higher as one eon up. We resumed 
our journey early the next morning. We 

sed Prai-Tenda, and Sammy-Tenda. 
he tide commenced to ebb when we 
reached Kunubilly, situated in a gully on 
the side of the hill from which it takes its 
name, and we accordingly anchored. The 
banks of the river are at this place nearly 
one hundred feet high and very precipitous. 
We went ashore to pass the afternoon, and 
sent a bullock to the vessel to be killed and 
salted for the crew. The sailors slaughter- 
ed it, and we watched the crocodiles that 
lurked about the vessel to snatch the offal 
that was thrown overboard. 


There is a bank, near by, in the river, 
and hippopotami were sporting upon it 
under water. Several appeared at intervals, 
as they came up and raised their heads par. 
tially out of the water to breathe; and 

ames was anxious to have a shot at one. 

e insisted, after we had returned to the 
vessel, at about five in the evening, upon 
taking the boat to shoot one. I did n’t care 
about going; so he went alone. I warned 
him against going too near the bank; but 
he did not heed me, and sculled his boat 
directly toward it in spite of my incessant 
cries to him not to go there. A hippopota- 
mus came up, and he leveled his rifle. | 
shouted to him not to fire, and to wait a bet- 
ter chance. But he did not listen to me; 
he fired, and the river-horse went down un- 
harmed by my friend’s bullet. He had no 
sooner fired than he perceived another 
coming up, not ten yards from the boat, 
which proved to be a female with her young 
at her side. She, doubtless, fancied thatthe 
boat would harm her calf, for she swam di- 
rectly for it. His gun was empty; and, al- 
though far from being a coward, he evident- 
ly considered that he ought to look out for 
himself. In much less time than it takes to 
tell it the hippopotamus came with all her 
might against the boat; and James, not ex- 
pecting such a shock, went sprawling over 
the thwarts. He recovered himself quickly; 
but, just as he regained his feet, she came 
up against the bottom of the boat and made 
a hole in it which made my friend lose his 
equilibrium, and over he went again. The 
boat was now leaking badly, and there was 
no bailer in it. James used his hat instead, 
and bailed out most lustily, while the boat 
was slowly going away with the tide from 
the vessel. At length he cried out in a pit- 
eous tone, — 

* T say, old fellow, can’t you throw me a 


e had no rope that would reach him; 
and the boat was settling fast. Crocodiles 
remained near ready to grab him up as 
soon as it would fill.” Two canoes manned 
by Foulahs pushed off from the bank to 
rescue him. As the gunwale of the boat set- 
tled down to the water, a huge crocodile open- 
ed its ponderous jaws and even succeeded in 
pushing his head partly over it. He smacked 
his lips within an inch of poor James’s nose, 
who, with his eyes starting from their sock- 
ets, jumped into one of the canoes, which 
had now reached the sinking boat, and cap- 
sizedit. Hewas now thoroughly frightened, 
and he struggled in vain with the Foulahs to 
right the canoe. They, in the other, dis 
charged their guns at the crocodiles, which 
frightened them away, picked up James 
and the Foulahs and brought the former to 
the vessel. He climbed aboard, out of 
breath and still frightened, and vowed he 
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would have nothing more to do with hippo- 
mi and crocodiles. 

The excitement caused by James’s mis- 
haps did not delay us, he tide com- 
menced to flow soon after he had regained 
the deck ; and, by the time he had changed 
his dress, we were proceeding on our way. 
We reached Koosoon-Tenda before the tide 
had quite ceased to flow, and remained 
there till the next flood. We were kindly 
entertained on shore by a black trader, and 
after resuming our journey we “towed 
ahead” for more than a mile to Fatoto, 
which is the Zenda of Kuntally-Kounda, by 
which latter name it is most frequently 


This, in some respects, was, during all my 
time, the best trading-post in the Upper 
River, especially on the left or Cantorah 
side, There are large ground-nut 
districts in its neighborhood; and Moham- 
medans have no influence there. About 
another three-quarters of a mile above 
we reached Yuba-Tenda, the head of navi- 
gation for vessels drawing no more than 
eight feet of water, where I had my head- 

warters during the ground-nut seasons 
ae 1866 to 1869. 

This is the highest post which can be 
reached by vessel. But there are two above 
this place ; namely, Coinah on the left bank, 
and Bananco on the right, where I had 
stationed sub-traders, and whence | brought 
down produce in small boats. Beyond the 
last-named place the navigation of the 
river is completely interrupted by a series 
of rapids known as Barraconda Falls; and, 
from points beyond these, wax, Serra-Ouli 
pagns, ivory and gold are brought down on 
asses, together with slaves, who are joined 
together in couples by means of thongs tied 
around their necks. 

My premises at Yuba-Tenda were con- 
sidered the best on the bank of this river, 
and consisted of a main store with adobe 
walls and roof of the same material to make 
it as nearly fire-proof as possible. During 
the rains the latter had to be covered with a 
good thatch, which was always removed at 
the commencement of the dry season. In 
addition to this main store I had a barter 
store built in the same way and a gun-pow- 
der magazine with double walls all of adobe. 
The dwelling was a structure of cane, 
raised five feet above the ground, and 
shaded by a large fig-tree. At the upper 
end of the premises there were stables, and 
not far from these the laborers, who were 
Sirérés brought from Bathurst, were quar- 
tered in cane huts. Stores were erected 
for the produce; namely, a ground-nut 
Store, which was an uncovered enclosure, 
and a hide store which was made of cane 
with a thatched roof. Game is plentiful, 
and 1 never had any reason to complain of 


my fare while here, two hundred miles from 
the nearest white. 

The valley of this part of the river — 
above MacCarthy’s Island—is peopled 
chiefly by Mandingos, who are divided into 
two classes, Sonninkees and Marabouts. 
The former are pagans, and so addicted to 
drunkenness that their name is considered 
as a synonyme of drunkard, The latter are 
Mohammedans; and, though the Sonnin- 
kees are the rightful owners of the soil, 
they are gradually becoming the ruling class. 
There is also a third class, which, though 
numerically insignificant, is by far the most 
important on account of the superior intelli 
gence of its members, and the influence 
which they, therefore, have in the councils 
of the chiefs. They are called Julahs. 
They are the brokers of the country ; all im- 
portant trading transactions are conducted 
through them; and the trader pays them a 
commission called “custom,” which the 
usage of the river has fixed at twenty per 
cent. They are, in religion, Mohamme- 
dans; but they are not strict in their ad- 
herence to the precepts of the Koran, for 
they will, sometimes, when visited by a 
friend, imbibe with him strong 

rink. 

In addition to the Mandingos, Foulahs 
are frequently met with, and they are the 
pariahs of the country. They are herds- 
men; and have no other occupation, gener- 
ally, than that of raising and tending cattle, 
though some of them are occasionally al- 
lowed to cultivate small parcels of land. 
Strangers, under. certain restrictions, may 
settle among Mandingos, and cultivate the 
soil, Hence there are many Serra-Oulis, 
who in general are thrifty, in this valley. 

The produce consists of ground- 
nuts, hides, and wax; and gold is brought 
by caravans from Bambouk, where they buy 
it from Toucoulors, who bring it from the 
mines of Bouré. The caravans — called 
setto here— come to the trader’s premises 
with a Julah in charge, and the trade done 
with them is generally very profitable. But 
the ground-nut trade is not always so. The 
plantations are generally at a considerable 
distance from the trading-station, and the 
most productive are so far as to make it 
impossible to make more than one trip per 
day with produce, which increases the ex- 
pense of transportation. All who plant ex- 
tensively have their Julah, who is himself very 
often a large planter. When the nuts are 
ready, and the holders prepared to sell, the 
Julah calls upon his favorite trader, to whom 
he states how great a quantity of produce he 
has to barter, as well as the kind of goods 
he will require in payment, If the trader 
has all that will be needed to pay for the 
nuts, and thinks the trade will advanta- 
geous, he expresses his readiness to trade, 
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and the Julah appoints a day for the meas- 
urement tocommence. On the day preced- 
ing that fixed, the trader, with his laborers, 
goes to the place of sale, and, as soon as 
possible after his arrival, the head men, 
with the Julah, assemble on the bantang of 
the village to confer with him, and to agree 
upon the size of the basket with which the 
nuts are to be measured, and the price of 
the goods to be received in exchange. 
This generally, especially if it be early in 
the season, takes up considerable time. 
If a satisfactory agreement is made, the 
measurement commences early the next 
morning, and continues day by day until all 
the produce has been taken account of. 
The trader leaves some of his people in 
charge of the produce, and returns to his 
station at the river’s bank, accompanied by 
the Julahs and the holders of the ground- 
nuts. As soon as practicable, after his 
return, he commences to pay, and, as there 
are many to settle with, some of whom do 
not know what they want, the operation is a 
tedious one. The next thing in order is to 
‘pay the Julah his “custom,” which is 
always done without difficulty, as that 
worthy knows exactly what he wants, and 
how much is due him. 

But the trade does not end here, as it 
would almost anywhere else. The trader 
must now make each one of the holders of 
the produce a present of about five per 
cent of the price they have received for 
their nuts, which he gives in anything he 
chooses. This is led sillifunda. Fi- 
nally, the Julah must also have a present of 
five per cent of the whole trade, and it is 
the best policy of the trader to give him 
what will please him. The produce is now 
the trader’s property; and he mounts his 
horse, goes back to the plantation with all 
the people he can hire in addition to his 


own, and superintends its transportati 
The nuts are bagged and curved pag 
natives to his stores at the river’s bank, on 
their heads, each native carrying one bag at 
a time containing about three bushels, 
The carriers must be watched closely, to 
prevent theft. Sometimes in spite of the 
strictest surveillance they will slyly slip out 
of the path into the bush, when they will 
drop the bag they are carrying, to return for 
it at night; and the next morning they will 
come or send some one to sell the trader 
his own produce, and I suppose I have 
bought several hundred bushels of nuts 
over again in my time. The transportation 
in this primitive way necessarily takes 
much time, and, although the pay of each 
carrier is small, counts up, in the end. 

From the foregoing, the reader can form 
a correct idea of the Upper Gambia, and its 
trade. I hope, however, that what I have 
said will not induce him to go there to 
shorten his life and perhaps lose what lit- 
tle money he now has. Fortunes have 
been made there and have always been 
made rapidly; but they are, combined, in- 
significant in comparison with the man 
that have been lost. Considerable capital 
is needed, and the business must be man- 
aged by one most intimately acquainted 
with the character of the natives and coun- 
try, and able to withstand the climate. 
The principal foe of the whites is a very 
aggravated form of remittent fever, known 
as the African fever; and yellow fever 
makes its appearance periodically, — every 
seven years, generally. The latter disease 
is very fatal among the white residents. 
But, while the climate is, undeniably, one of 
the worst, it must be admitted that its bane- 
ful effects are enhanced by the manner in 
which the greater part of the whites, who 
are there, live. 


THE TOILING HAND. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


A%~ honor to the toiling hand, 
Or in the field or mine, 
Or by the harnessed fire or steam, 
Or on the heaving brine! 
Whatever loom or bark or plough 
Hath wrought to bless our land, 
Or given around, above, below, 
e owe the toiling hand. 


Hamitton, Onto, Fusavany, 1881. 


It battles with the 
It breaks the stubborn 

It mngs the forge, the shuttle 
And shapes the social board. 

It conquers clime, it stems the wave, 
And rs from every stra 


The sweetest, best of all we have, — 
Gifts of the toiling hand. 
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A Romance 


of two Balls, 


to venture far. 
pants, one of whom, Laura Gray, a slender, 
sensitive girl, was listening, wit 


cusations from the lips of her companion, 
Ray Falsom. 


he happy pair had been engaged fully 


two months, yet the catalogue he was re- 


hearsing embraced enough of flirting, co- 


quetry, and general heartlessness, to cover 
a long period. 

Suddenly Laura stooped forward, and took 
from a slender vase on the table a spray of 
drooping fuchsias, and putting with it a few 
fragrant geranium leaves, fastened the little 
bouquet with a tiny ribbon from her throat. 
Ray glowered wrathfully at her, and impa- 
tiently pulled his mustache, watching her 
calm face. She did not once look at him 
till she had arranged the leaves just to her 
liking, and certainly it took an unconsciona- 
ble time. But at length she looked up, and 
remarked in a quiet voice, — 

“Ray, if you have finished, what seems to 
me a most unmanly and unmannerly tirade, 
I have a word to say. I went to the con- 
cert last night with Prescott Hurd: he isa 
gentleman, a friend of your own, as well as 
mine. As to the why or wherefore, no mat- 
ter; it is too trifling to mention. Now, you 
carry your absurdity so far as to demand 
that I shall not dance with him this evening. 
You would make yourself and me ridiculous, 
would you not? You have only to express 
awish, and our engagement is canceled: 
you might have more to bear in future. But 
please take these flowers, Ray, and keep 
them. Whatever may happen, they are a 
pledge of my iriendship. I will see you 

ain at nine o’clock this evening, but you 
will please excuse me now.” 

Ray stood a moment irresolutely, then, 
bowing low, left the house. 


Dancing had already begun at the Acade- 
my when Ray Falsom with his fair lady en- 
tered the brilliant hall. The clouds of the 
morning seemed to have passed away, and 
% they responded to the strains of a lovel 
Strauss waltz, neither dreamed of discor 
But, as Ray released her, whispering some 
fond nothing which deepened the color in 
her cheek, up came Prescott Hurd. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO BALLS. 
BY CLIVE 


UNSHINE without, and storm within; 
a storm that made the fair sunshine 
stealing between the heavy curtains afraid 
The room had two occu- 


half-avert- 
ed face, to a torrent of reproaches and ac- 


MAITLAND. 


= darkened Ray’s brow, and he said has- 
tily, — 

“ Don’t, Laura, please.” 

“ Ray, please don’t be unreasonable,” was 
the equally low response, as Laura turned 
to greet the new-comer, a noble-looking 
man. 

A smiling salutation, a few words, and the 
mischief was done. As they moved away, 
Laura cast an appealing look at Ray, but 
met no response, and, though feeling hurt 
and grieved, she controlled herself, and was 
friendly and gracious as ever. The qua- 
drille ended, was followed by a little prome- 
nade, and her hand was in claimed; and 
so the evening passed. The wit and good- 
humor which made her a favorite were not 
lessened that her heart was less gay than 
sometimes. Ray was icily polite. 

It was not late when’ she signified her 
wish to go home, and he enveloped the slen- 
der figure in its dainty wrap, and, after seat- 
ing her in the carriage, took his place beside 
her in silence. Nota word was spoken for 
some minutes, but at length, in a deeply 
sepulchral tone, meant to convey remorse 
—n to the heart of his listener, he 
spoke, — 

“ Laura, you have not forgotten our morn- 
ing talk, but the course you pursued this 
evening proved how little you regard m 
wishes. Let our engagement end: it will 
not matter to you. 1 ”—a long, impressive 
pause — “shall leave New York; and I 
oe you may never feel the anguish you 

ave caused to a fond, faithful heart.” 

“ Ray,” interposed a stern voice, “you 
will repent this groundless jealously. do 
not ask your forgiveness, or utter any plea 
to bring you back. It is superfluous to say 
that you are free.” 

A diamond flashed in the dim light, as 
she put a ring into his hand. 

They reached her father’s house, and 
Ray lifted her from the carriage and waited 
till the door was opened. One pressure of 
the little fingers, a low farewell, and he was 
gone. 
He flung himself back in the carriage, 
and, in spite of the ~_ which burned in his 
soul, a groan escaped him. His eye caught 
the gleam of the ring which had fallen to the 
floor, and, seizing it, he kissed it passionate- 
ly, as if it could sympathize with him in his 
misery. 

A week afterward he was in another city, 


Even before he spoke, a shade of annoy- 


where, entering his uncle’s office, he daw- 
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dled away three or four hours a day over 
some ponderous law-books. 


In the pleasant city of N—— we once 
more encounter our old friend Laura Gray, 
nearly a year after the foregoing events. 
She, with her cousin, Mollie Hunter, look- 
ing over the morning journal at their some- 
what late breakfast, meet an interesting 
paragraph. 

“ Laura,” said Miss Mollie, looking sage- 
ly across the table, “I shall have to coax 
pape to take us to this grand ball. It will 

the event of the season, and people will 
gather from all quarters. The very ¢/ite of 
our Southern cities will be here, and you 
will see, my dear, that we can rival New 
York,” 

“ Well, here is aunt, who will prove a val- 
uable auxiliary, I imagine,” returns Laura, 
as ablonde lady came in. “ Have you heard 
of the magnificent ball to be given soon, in 
honor of a ep wag visitor to your 
ee = ” she asked of Mrs Hunter. 

hat lady smiled knowingly. 

“ To tell the truth,” she said, “ your uncle 
and I have had some conversation on the 
matter. Does my Gaughter care to attend?” 
stroking the fair head that repeated her own 
youthful loveliness. 

“Your daughter and your niece, so please 
you, madam, care much to attend,” returned 
Miss Mollie. 

“Very well. My-daughter aud niece may 
accompany me this morning to Madame 
Beaumonde, for her necessary advice on the 
matter of toilettes.” 

Tedious time, that never flies when the 
ew | and gay anticipate a pleasure, at 
length brought ‘the longed-for evening, and 
everything was perfect. 

The ball-room was like a fairy realm, 
wreathed and festooned, sparkling jets of 
light casting a radiance over all, and the in- 
cense of flowers adding a new intoxication 
to the senses. Amid the scene of beauty, a 
throng moved, and the fair faces and daz- 
zling dresses of the ladies, the showy uni- 
forms and noble presence of the gentlemen, 


lent their splendor to the bewildering pa- | be 


ant. 
eT rom among them all I must select a few 
who bear a part in this simple story. Laura 
Gray’s delicate face was lighted with anima- 
tion, and was one of the fairest. 

About the middle of the evening, as she 
stood chatting with her partner for the “ lan- 
cers,” her eyes suddenly met those of Ray 
Falsom, fixed intently upon her. The lights 
faded, and the music sounded far away, and 
she leaned heavily on the arm of her escort. 
He led her into a side room, where a few 
moments of quiet enabled her to recover her- 


self, and she took the proffered glass of wa- | ] 


ter with a smile. 


“ How kind you are, Mr. Bayard! Don’t 
think me stupid, I beg, but the perfume of 
those flowers was too much for my head; tu- 
beroses always sicken me.” 

A little longer they remained there, and 
Laura insisted that she was quite well. 

“Will you try to dance again, and may I 
have the pleasure?” asked Mr. Bayard, 

“The next set I am engaged, and the one 
after that, too,” said Laura, referring to her 
list. “Then if I can compensate you for 
losing the lancers, I shall be most happy.” 

The Fates had decreed that she should be 
vis-a-vis with her old lover, as she took her 
place on the floor; but she was not agai 
disconcerted, and gave him a 
of recognition. As they met in the figure, 
he found time to whisper, — 

“ Laura, may I speak to you?” 

“ Certainly,” was the calm reply. 

Not a suspicion of the flutter at heart au- 
dible in the clear voice. 

But the music seemed to sparkle, and the 
measure to w more animated, while her 
heart danced responsive to ‘the lightly trip- 
ping feet. 

No sooner had Ray time to seat his 
ner, and excuse himself gracefully, than he 
sought Laura, whom he found chatting gayly 
with a uniformed elegant. 

“ Pardon, Miss Gray, were you engaged 
to me for a promenade ?” 

He offered his arm, relieved her compan- 
ion ot the dainty fan, while, with a pleasant 
word, Laura left the spot with him. 

I cannot here repeat the confession made 
by Ray Falsom. Love and pride had 
struggled for the mastery within him, but 
tonight, when he had seen her emotion as 
her eyes met his own, hope had sprung 
anew, and he resolved to make one more ef- 
fort for happiness. Could she forgive the 
past, could she trust him again? 

“ Yes, Ray,” she slowly replied, “1 might 
forgive. 1 do not hesitate to tell you that 
my feelings are not changed since last we 
met. But I do hesitate again to give you 
the right to make me wretched with absurd- 
ities so unworthy of you. I think it cannot 
A repetition of the past would bring 
only greater sorrow, and a far more bitter 
separation. Let us be friends.” 

“Never!” protested Ray, caressing the 
little hand, as he stood between her and the 
keen eyes of the floating throng. “I have 
changed, Laura, —not in my love for you, 
that has but grown purer and stronger; 
but these months have taught me my own 
folly, and, believe me, my darling, have cured 
me forever of jealousy. Besides, you gave 
me a pledge that I might return. Do you 
remember ?” 

“A pledge?” Laura repeated wondering: 


"nay took a little memorandum book from 
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js pocket, and, opening it, displayed a tiny 
ud ge) withered flowers, bound with a scar- 
let ribbon. 

“Do you not recognize this?” he asked. 
“1 have feared to send it to you; but now, 
my Laura, you will not refuse its claim?” 

She took the flowers. 

“ These were but a pledge of friendship,” 


she said. “ But, Ray, 1 do trust you once 
more, and you shall have me instead, and we 
will forget the past, except the lesson we 
have learned. Ray, please don’t look so ra- 
diant. Let go my hand, | cannot have a 
scene; and here comes Mr. Darnby. I am 
going to dance with him. Aw revoir, mon 
ami. 


A CHANCE CARD. 


BY CARRIE BEEBE CROCKER. 


OAQUIN MARQUIN sat in his room 
in a hotel in the quiet country-town 
where he was spending a few days of his 
summer vacation, with an open letter in his 


“I am very angry,” he said in English, 
but with a Spanish accent. “ My guardians 
will not remember that when I reached the 
age of twenty-one I became my own mas- 
ter. I cannot leave the city for a day but 
they write me that this thing or that thing 
requires my attention. Yet,” after a pause, 
“it makes no difference. Dupont isa dull 
town; I will do as they advise, and seek a 
gayer place when I have finished the busi- 
ness they say requires me.” 

He glanced at his watch; if he packed 
his trunk quickly he would be in time for 
the next train, so he set about it with all 
possible haste. The last article to put in 
place was a book he had been reading, and 
as he took it up a blank card fell from be- 
tween the leaves. He picked it up, and, 
finding it blank, took out his pencil and 
carelessly inscribed his name upon it, with 
his city address, adding, “A kiss to the 
lady who first finds this.” Then, tucking it 
ry the mirror, he set out to reach the 

in. 

Joaquin was a young South American, 
and he came from Bogota four years before, 
to obtain an English education and a de- 
ploma as M. D.in New York. His early 
youth had been very happy, but his mother 
died shortly previous to his departure from 
home, and, by a strange fatality, his father 
and two sisters survived her less than a 
year. As there were but two mails each 
month from home, Joaquin did not learn 
of his father’s death until after the burial, 
and Spanish friends in New York advised 

1m against returning home. So he gave 
up his mind to his studies, feeling some- 
times sad and sometimes gay, but, upon 


the whole, rather __. He impressed 
one as being very gentlemanly, scholarly, 
and quiet, when his features were in repose. 
Otherwise, there was little that was strikin 
about him, until he looked up and saailed 
Then his soft, black eyes danced ; his white 
teeth glistened with an expression as kindly 
as it was dazzling, although reminding one 
of a dark picture with showy and striking 
high lights. 

A week later, while still in the city, Joa- 
quin received a letter directed in a strange 
hand. Examining it more closely, he saw 
it was dirécted to “ Mr. Marquis.” But it 
was postmarked Dupont, and perhaps — 
here he smiled, and opened it. 


“ Mr. Marquis,” it began, “I have found 
your card, and send thanks for the kiss, 
even though only meant for me in a gen- 
eral way. I fancy you a foreigner, though I 
could not decipher your first name. hy 
did n’t you remain in Dupont a week longer ? 
It is frightfully dull, but papa and mamma 
are here to meet an old friend, and we are to 
remain a few days. So do please write, if 
only a word, I am dying for some sort of 
sensation. I dare not give you my own 
name, it would n’t be modest, and papa 
would object, in fact he would object strong- 
ly to the whole proceeding, if he only knew. 

o I give the address of mamma’s maid, 
who is a clever manager, and can do any- 
thing. Ill be sure to get the letter if you 
will only write me. ours, 

“ MARIE LACHEVALIER.” 


Joaquin read the note twice. It is true 
there was not much in it, but the hand- 
writing was girlish and pretty, and teeth 
and eyes glittered as he folded it and re- 
sumed his coffee. It was a pleasant and 
novel incident in his quiet, student life. He 
had scarcely spoken to a sefiorita since he 
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came to New York, for he had at first been 
in a Catholic college, and later, when he be- 
gan the study of medicine, he had stopped 
at the house of his favorite guardian, who 
was quiet and grave, and had no children. 

There was nothing strange to Joaquin in 
the idea of sending an answer to this letter 
through a lady’s-maid, for that was the cus- 
tom of his own country; there could be no 
open correspondence between lovers there. 
If one were in love with a sefiorita, and 
called at her house, he was received by her 
parents, possibly her grandparents also. If 
the object of his affections appeared at all, 
she sat in a far corner of her room, hedged 
in by her relatives. Sometimes, if he met 
her when she went to mass, she would man- 
age to throw him a smile unseen by her at- 
tendant, and this was the sweetest token of 
her appreciation a sefiorita could give. 
This was so different. The sefiorita had 
never seen nor smiled upon him, yet she 
sent him a letter through the mail. He 
went to his room, and after consulting his 
Spanish-English dictionary, produced the 
following : — 


“ Settorita Marie,—Your letter came to 
me this morning, making me very glad. I 
was sad before it came, because I am alone 
in a strange country, and because if I were 
in my own country I should still be alone, 
for my friends are dead. Since four years 
I have been in New York, and if I study 
well 1 shal] be here one year more. I am 
called Spanish, but Iam not; though I 
speak the Castilian language, I am a 
South American. I like the English lan- 
guage better than my own, because all m 
studies are in English. Sometimes I thin 
I know it well, but today I find myself ata 
loss. I do not know how to make love in it, 
and so do not like it any more. Only, if 
you would teach me, it would then be the 
sweetest language in the whole world. I 
would send you. a kiss in this letter, but do 
not think it well to send kisses by mail, 
real ones are so much better; though only 
for sometimes kissing the lips of little 
children 1 might forget if any kisses were 
sweet. And yet am wrong to say this: on- 
ly by fasting do we know how sweet they are. 
Tt 1 only knew your name I should be glad, 
and if I could see you it would be like 
heaven, and heaven is where my mother 
is, and all who love me. I hope you will 
write to me again, telling me your name, 
and if I may ever see you. At least, please 
send your picture. 

“Though you wrote me tomorrow it will 
still be a year, for I am hungry to hear from 
you. Seudo see sincero, 

“ JOAQUIN MARQUIN.” 


He was very much in earnest when he 


wrote this; until now he had never realized 
how lonely he was, and how starved for 
lack of love. Thinking it might be to his 
advantage, in case he ever met his fair up. 
known, to have his name a secret, he pur. 
poems wrote the last letter of it indistinctly, 
e watched for an answer with nervous 
eagerness, and, three or four days later, 
received a second missive. It said, — 


“ Dear Mr. Marquis,— Your letter has 
quite touched my heart; it seems so earn. 
est and true, and it makes me ashamed, for 
I wrote mine only in fun, with no thought of 
a serious reply. I want to tell you my name, 
and | want to see you, but if I do, and papa 
ever finds it out, he wili be very cross to me, 
and equally rude to you, so wait, — please 
wait! I am just out of schocl, and I live in 
New York. Perhaps we may meet. 

“TI cannot send you my picture, for if | 
do, when you look upon it you will think 
‘she is vain, yet she holds herself cheaply 
after all, since she can send this to an utter 
stranger.’ Perhaps you would not say it, 
for I am sure you have a good, kind heart, 
but surely you would think it. I am so 
sorry for your loneliness, and would be glad 
to comfort you, but I am afraid I have 
shown lack of judgment or have been over. 
bold in writing you at all. We return to 
New York tomorrow, and after that mamma 
and I are going out into the country again, 
or perhaps I may go alone. When I reach 
the place, if I can pluck up courage, I will 
send you my real name, and address, that 
you may write me there if you care to doso. 

“ Sincerely, BEATRIX.” 


Joaquin was in a perfect fever of unrest 
She was an angel; she was in the cityat 
that very moment, no doubt, and he did not 
know where to find her, he did not even 
know her name, except the one word,— 
Beatrix: surely that was her own. How 
sweet she was! Yet she bade him wait 
Dear Heaven! if she had only set himaa 
easier task! 

He went out to walk that evening, her 
letter and her name uppermost in his mind. 
Should he ever see her? And then, a little 
way before, he observed a drunken mai 
reeling along the sidewalk. A moment 
later the man stumbled, and rudely jostled 
a woman he chanced to meet. She uttered 
an exclamation as she attempted to recover 
herself, catching ata and begit- 
ning to protest, in broken English, agaist 
such conduct. The drunkard reeled om, 
and Joaquin hastened to the spot, asking 
the woman if she were hurt, and offering bis 
arm. 

“ Merci, monsieur /” she replied, mistak 
ing him for a Frenchman. “ 
Seigneur! Quwil est béte/” 
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madame,” said Joaquin, ough showin 
by his laughing face that he understood id 
oa at least. “I hope you are not 
urt.” 


“No monsieur,” beginning to smile in 
turn, “ he made me no harm, but I have fear 
of him.” 

“Shall I not put you in a car?” he con- 
tinued. 

“No, merci, 1 must first make a commis- 
sion for Miss Beatrix,” she said. 

Joaquin looked earnestly into the wo- 
man’s face as she uttered the ane word. 
She was French, she appeared like an up- 
per-servant, and she spoke of Beatrix. 

“Ah!” he cried, his face lighting strange- 
ly, “1 believe you are Marie Lechevalier.” 

“I am,” she answered, astonished at his 
manner, “ but how did monsieur know?” 

“ Viva /” he exclaimed, clapping his hands 
together. “Answer me four questions, 
Marie, and your fortune is made.” 

Marie regarded him with amazement. 

«1 believe,’ she said, “ dat monsieur is — 
wat you call him?” tapping her forehead 
with her hand, “ ah, one lu-nat-ic!” 

“]-want you to tell me the name of Miss 
Beatrix,” he said, as though she had not 

ken. 

“] find it strange you speak de name of 
Miss Beatrix,” she replied, looking some- 
what dazed, “ and den you ask me what it 
is?” 

“Do not be frightened,” he said, “ there 
is one good girl. I mean no harm to any 
one, but I do not know her last name.” 

“Mon Dieu /” she exclaimed. “It is 
Beatrix Cameron!” 

“ Gracias /—thanks, Marie! Where is 
her residence ?” 

Marie stammered out her answer, the 
mise of a fortune weighing stronger than 
fears.” 

“Miss Beatrix is going again into the 

country,” he said: “ where?” 

“ Monsieur !” 

“Where is she going?” he repeated in 
the same persistent tone, and, for emphasis, 
he drew from his pocket two or three crum- 
pled bills. 

“To Oakland. It is not far,—one hun- 
dred miles away.’ 

“When is she going?” 

“In de morning, by de nine-o’clock train.” 

“Does she go alone?” 

Marie counted four upon her fingers. 
Joaquin smiled, and drew forth another bill. 

“Madame sa mére and me, we will go 
with her,” was the ready answer. 

“Only one question more,” he said. “Is 
she beautiful, Marie?” 

* Belle comme les anges, — | find her very 

But, Monsieur” — 

“Fear nothing, Marie,” pressing money 


into her not unwilling hand. “ Wait, — her 
father’s name?” And having obtained it, 
he continued, “I wrote to your mistress at 
Dupont in your name. I must know her, 
and then if she sends me away | will go. 
Tell her nothing of this, Marie, and it will 
be well for you. True, you do not seem 
very discreet, but I think you are clever 
enough to see where your interests lie, and 
therefore I can trust you. “Do you under- 
stand?” 

“ I understand,” she repeated knowingly. 
“ Monsieur is far too amiable.” And then, 
as she began to utter profuse thanks, Joa- 
= walked away, quite forgetting the inci- 

ent which brought about the meeting. 
Mr. Cameron’s name was familiar to him; 
he was certain that his guardian, Mr. Pefia, 
at whose house he was stopping, had often 
mentioned it, and he lost no time in return- 
— to satisfy himself upon this point. 

he result was, that Mr. Pefia, who knew 
Mr. Cameron well, sat down, and wrote a 
note to that gentleman. 

“Mr. Marquin,” he wrote, “a former 
ward of mine, and present inmate of my 
house, a to spend a few weeks at 
Oakland. I understand you are also spend- 
ing a portion of the summer there. Will 
you be kind enough to recommend a hotel 
to my friend? He is a young medical stu- 
dent, of good family, and best morals; and 
any attention you may show him will be 
the same as if shown to me.” 

Now it chanced that Mr. Cameron’s deal- 
ings with the firm of which Mr. Pefia was 
senior member had been very beneficial 
to him; and the fact that his movements 
were so well known to him flattered him 
exceedingly. So, as he received the note 
two days after his wife’s departure, he sat 
down and wrote to her to be extremely po- 
lite to Mr. Marquin, a young South-Ameri- 
can he had advised to stop at her hotel. 
In consequence, half an hour after Joaquin 
had registered, Mrs. Cameron sent up her 
card with word that she should be pleased 
to see him at any time. This was more 
than he had dared hope for, and he lost no 
time in presenting himself, when he had the 
es fortune to be introduced to Beatrix by 

er own mother. 

Beatrix was very fair, with a graceful form 
and pretty, pleasing face, which, like Joa- 

uin’s, lighted wonderfully, though in a dif- 
erent way. Her hair was full of bright, 
golden lights, her lips red and lovable, 
and when she smiled, the dimples came in ei- 
ther cheek and in herchin. She had been very 
strictly reared, and was far from being wise 
in a worldly way. There was just a touch, 
of well-bred curiosity in her eyes as she 
raised them to Joaquin’s for the first time, 
and saw his face all aglow with — what? 
She blushed a trifle, dimpled, and smiled in 
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answer to the smile on his lips and in his 
eyes, and thought how glad she would be if 
Mr. Marquis were like this. At that mo- 
ment, Mrs. Cameron, who liked to be exact, 
began to inquire about Joaquin’s name, 
whereupon he produced a card which was 
engraved with his initials instead of his 
first name, and presented it. The J. M. 
Marquin looked very innocent, very unlike 
the name which Beatrix had rendered Mar- 
quis, the Joaquin having been undeciphera- 
ble altogether, for she had mistaken his 
Spanish Jiora T, Mrs. Cameron, although 
too polite to ask many direct questions, evi- 
dently desired to know something of Joa- 
quin’s history. So he gratified her as far 
as possible without saying anything he had 
written to Beatrix, and the motherly woman 
lost her heart over him atonce. He seemed 
such an innocent boy, she thought, and so 
he was ; but if she had known his intentions 
concerning her daughter, and the wiles he 
had practiced to form her acquaintance, 
she would probably have ordered him out 
of her room upon the spot. But her mind 
was undisturbed by the slightest suspicion 
as she conversed with him, and Joaquin an- 
swered innocently, inwardly glorying over 
these same wiles; and Marie, a party to it 
all, hovered about the door like a guardian 
angel, with messages and other acts of soli- 
citous servitude. 

Joaquin was in the seventh heaven of de- 
light. There was something so charming 
to him about this delightful secret. This 
beautiful girl, as shy as she was sweet, had 
actually written him and thanked him fora 
careless kiss uponacard. She, who doled 
her gracious words out to him as cautiously 
as possible, had written that his letter had 
quite touched her heart. The words 
looked sweetly written, but if she would 
only utter them with her lips, some day, 
they would be sweeter still. From the mo- 
ment he met her he was more in love than 
ever, and he set himself to the pleasing 
task of wooing her with as much cool calcu- 
lation as his impetuous nature would admit. 

Mrs. Cameron, who did not object to her 
daughter’s carrying on a mild flirtation with 
so mild a subject, and especially when di- 
rectly under her own eyes, at last awoke to 
the fact that Beatrix had lost her heart, and 
Mr. Marquin was playing the part of a de- 
voted lover in all sincerity. She immediately 
wrote to her husband, and Mr. Cameron 
came in hot haste, for Beatrix was his last 
remaining daughter, and he was averse to 
giving her away at all, least of all to a for- 
eigner. But his coming did not abash Joa- 

uin, for, even if he had been naturally timid, 

ne boy was too much in love to be other- 
wise than brave, and, in spite of himself, 
Mr. Cameron was more pleased with the 
young man than he was willing to confess. 


“I don’t want to do anything rashly,” he 
said to his wife. “1 will watch the pair for 
a few days.” 

So he hesitated, and was lost. 

A day or two later, Beatrix looked 
grave, and remained in her room for some 
time, saying she had letters to write. Joa 

uin was wandering up and down the gar. 
en, when Marie beckoned him from the 
upper veranda. He went up, and she slyly 
slipped a letter into his hand, directed to 
Mr. Marquis, at his city address, He 
hastened to his room to read it, 


“ Dear Sir,” it began, “I write you because 
I —— but I have nothing pleasant to 
tell you, — only the fact that I regret havin 
written you at all. Since I came here | 
have given my heart elsewhere, and, though 
I have no reason to believe that my affec- 
tion is returned, it is impossible, while I feel 
as I do now, to write to you. Forgive me if 
I have not been quite just to you, and please 
keep my secret by forgetting me.” 


It was signed “ Beatrix,” simply, and 
when Joaquin had read it he behaved like a 
man insane. He kissed the letter over and 
over again ; he laughed, he almost cried, 

“ Madre a@ Dios!” he cried, “she loves 
me! she loves me! But, ah! what a cow- 
ard I am to obtain the sweet confession in 
this heartless way! and yet, how could I 
know that she would write me like this? I 
must never tell her of this, or she would die 
of shame.” 

Glancing without, he saw Marie demure- 
ly returning, as if from the postoffice, and 

eatrix sitting under a tree in the garden, 
a book in her hand. To rush down was the 
work of a moment. Beatrix saw the look 
- his face, and her heart beat with foolish 
ear. 

“ Are you alone?” he asked in his impet- 
uous way. “Iam so glad, because I want 
to tell you what I feel so strongly in m 
heart, yet cannot say well— I love you! 

' Beatrix started up in affright, and glanced 
apprehensively about her, feeling that all 
the people in the hotel must hear, her fa 
ther included. 

He smiled. 

“Do you think the air has ears?” he 
said, “and that four close walls are more 
discreet? Why care, though the whole 
world hears? Forgive me,” seeing she was 
agitated and frightened. “I am so fierce, 
and you are so gentile, but I love you, ah! 
how I love you!” — 

He took her hand in his; they were so 
fair and white, —he gloried in their white- 
ness, —and his own were so brown. In 
pity for her nervous fright, he drew her toa 
more secluded spot, and again began pro. 
testing that she was ali the world to him. 
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“ Are you sure?” she managed to ask, at 


t. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “1 think it is the 
only thing in the world of which I am sure. 
Was not my heart lonely and starved before 
| knew you? and now is it not light as any 
bird’s? Does it not warm and beat at sight 
of your face, at sound of — voice, at 
touch of your hand, at very thought of you, 
even when absent? You are my only love, 
and I, my own master, have means to take 
care of the wife of my love asl desire. Will 

ou be mine if your parents consent? and if 
{vio your approval they surely must.” 

So she gave him her answer, very ear- 
nestly and sobe'ly, and it was scarcely 
breathed before she was folded in his im- 
petuous embrace, and the tears which 
sprang to her eyes were quickly kissed 
away; a proceeding so new to her, that she 
was all in a nervous flutter instead of being 


quieted as he intended she should be.. He: 


was so much in earnest himself his own eyes 
were a trifle humid, and, at length, as he 
drew his handkerchief from his pocket to 
brush across them, he drew out her letter 
also, and it fell at her feet, fluttering in the 
breeze until it attracted her attention. She 
recognized it at a glance, and her face flush- 
ed angrily as she caught it up. 

“ How caine you by this?” she cried. 

“You sent it to me,” he answered, calm- 
ing suddenly, through fear that her pride 
might be greater than her love. ‘ No, dear, 
you must not destroy it,” gently, but firmly, 
detaining her hand. “See.” He kissed it 
as he regained it, put it back in his pocket, 
and drew forth the two others she had writ- 
ten. “They brought me here,” he said, all 
his proud assurance gone, “they, and the 
love borne of them in my heart for you. | 
found you out, and followed you. Surely 
you can forgive this, because it proves my 
great love for you.” 

“I have nothing to forgive in you,” she 
answered, trying to speak calmly and coldly, 
but trembling from head to toot. “But I 
can never forgive myself for having been so 
unmaidenly. Go: I can never look you in 
the face again !” 

Instead of walking into the house in a 
Majestic manner, and consigning him to 
everlasting despair, as she should have done, 
and as she fully intended doing, she broke 
into a perfect storm of sobs, which frighten- 
ed, while they encouraged him. 

“Do not cry!” he exclaimed; “ah, do 
not! It makes me feel like dying to see you 
sounhappy, and I the cause!” 

And then he began to caress her, applying, 
as a sort of interlude, all the disparaging ad- 
jectives to himself he could remember with- 


out the aid of his dictionary, and the list be- 
ing at last exhausted, he began addressing 
all the endearing ones he knew toher. Wo- 
man nature could not withstand this, so 
Beatrix not only allowed him to fold her in 
his arms once more, but laid her soft, pink 
cheek against his brown one, while he, again 
exultant, began, after the manner of men, to 
make al! sorts of rosy promises for the fu- 
ture, though, unlike some men, in his hon- 
est, boyish heart he meant them all. 

How long this would have continued it is 
impossible to say, if Mr. Cameron, missing 
his daughter, had not come down into the 
garden in search of her. Thanks to a 
squeaking pair of boots, the lovers were 
warned ot his approach in time for Beatrix 
to escape by a side path to the house, while 
Joaquin turned and faced his hoped-for fa- 
ther-in-law, if not with composure, certain 
without fear, and then and there asked bold- 
iy for the hand of Beatrix in marriage. 
The old man choked a little, and for a mo- 
ment did not speak; but in his heart he 
rather liked the young man’s fearlessness, 
even though it took his breath away. Be- 
sides, he had grown somewhat interested in 
watching the pair, having found that Beatrix 
was nearly as much in love as Joaquin, so, 
after clearing his throat once or twice, he 
abruptly gave his consent. 

They all asembled in Mrs. Cameron’s 
parlor directly after; that worthy woman 
herself glad ews was not to disap- 
pointed, and that there was to be no fuss, 
after all. Mr. Cameron seemed a trifle ner- 
vous ; Joaquin’s face so aglow with pleasure 
no one could help being glad for him; Bea- 
trix, teeling as if she had done some dread- 
ful thing, and all the world knew of it; and 
Marie, peeping in at the door, serene in 
Joaquin’s hint that, if very devoted to Miss 
Beatrix, she would probably accompan 
them to France the following year, whic 
she did. 

Truth compels me to state, however, that 
when they returned, two years later, Marie 
was not with them. She had planned a reg- 
ular system of blackmail upon Joaquin, 
which did not work at all, as he informed 
her as soon as she began to make demands 
for money, that her mistress knew the whole 
story. 

This so disgusted her that she left them 
at once, saying she did not care to have any- 
thing to do with a couple whose marri 
came about from a chance card. Beatrix 
and Joaquin were not overwhelmed with 
grief at her departure, and, since their mar- 
riage has proved very happy, they are not 
disposed to regret that so simple a thing as 
a card was the first cause of it. 
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THE RIVER OF DEATH. 


BY MRS. E. V. WILSON. ~ 


EEKING in dreams for my loved and lost, 
wandered iin vaknown. 
1 entered its halls alone. 


The stately portraits upon the walls 
Gazed nA me with mocking e 
And the marble warriors beneath 


Bent forward in mute surprise. 


A moment I stood in silent fear, 
Then I heard light f fall 


And rustling garments hurrying 


The footstsps had a familiar sound, 
The voices a loving tone : 

Oh! blest indeed is the land of dreams 

en it gives us our own. 

Swiftly I sprang up the winding stair, 
And sought through each lofty room; 

But only shadows were gathered , 
Hiding in echoless gloom. 


Epina, Knox County, Missourr, Novemper, 1880. 


Reaching a window, I flung it wide, 
And saw that the castle stood 

On the brink of a river broad and deep, — 
A dark, mysterious fi 

Its waveless surface no ripples stirred ; 
ont boats without sail or oar 


Dri across, and were lost in mists 
That veiled the opposite shore, 


Long, long I watched to see them return; 
But my em a was in vain, 

“ Ah me!” I cried, “they who cross this stream 
Will never come back again.” 

Quickly I ran down the winding stair, 
Past mocking eyes in the halk ‘ 


So loud I called to the passing boats, 
That I woke with vr breath, 
Knowing | saw, in the land of dreams, 


The awful river of death. 


GROWTH OF THE HAIR. 


 theameg are three reasons why woman’s 


hair is longer than man’s. First, she 
has no hair growth on her face, and so has 
a larger supply of, hair-forming material for 
the scalp; second, the diameter of her hair 
being larger, it is less liable to break ; third, 
being usually less engaged in mental labor 
or business worry, she has a more constant 


and even supply of blood to the scalp. In 


nations where the hair of the men is usually 
worn short, the fashion of long hair in the 
male is regarded as a protest against Church 
and State, and inst general customs, 
taste and thought; in Austria it is made a 
political offence to be so attired. The 
growth of the hair is the most rapid in the 
young and middle aged, and in those living 
an out-door life. At the age of eighty ifa 
man lives so long, and if his hair and beard 
have been closely trimmed, he has cut off 
six and a half inches of hair annually, or 
about thirty feet in all. The hair is the 


least destructible part of the body. The 


hair of the ancient Thebans is, after a lapse 
of four thousand years, found to have sur 


vived the tombs. The Pyramids and the 
Sphinx are crumbling, but some of the wigs 
of human hair, exposed to ‘the mould and 
moisture of their entombed apartments, are 
less decayed than the monuments then 


selves. 


There are three coloring pigments 1 
the hair, — yellow, red, and black; and all 
the shades are produced by the mixture of 
these colors. In pure gold yellow hair, 
there is only the yellow pigment; in red, 
red mixed with yellow; in dark, the black 
mixed with red and yellow. In the hairof 
the negro there isas much red pigment @ 
in the reddest hair, and had not the black 


been most developed — perhaps by the at 
tion of the sun the ot all 


would be as fiery a red as the reddest hair 
of an Englishman. 
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RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
A TALE OF LAND AND SEA ADVENTURE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SPORT IN EARNEST. 


T)AYMOND looked, and saw, about 

eight yards walking 
th h the SS, a » Spotted, cat-like 
occupying the same cage with the leopards, 
and greatly resembling the latter, although 
a tri 


e larger, and less tawny. No second 


thought was needed to decide upon its name 
and character. It was the terrible jaguar, 
one of the fiercest and most powerful wild 
beasts of the western hemisphere, as merci- 
less, though not as large, as the Bengal ti- 
ger, and sure to improve every opportunity 
of attacking human beings who invade his 
haunts, 


He had not yet discovered the two travel- 
ers or their horses; for the former lay 
among tall grass behind the trunks of trees, 
and the latter were tied in a small hollow, 
so that they could not be seen by the jaguar, 
which was just then in another depression ; 
the rising ground occupied by Charles and 
Raymond intervening. Never was there a 


fairer shot, the side of the unsuspecting an- 
imal being fully exposed as he passed. 
Charles, resting his elbow on the ground, 
laid his face to his gun, and Raymond did 
the same. Both pieces were discharged at 
the same instant. The jaguar reared him- 
self erect on his hind feet, then fell back- 
ward, and i convulsively kicking among 
the grass. The hunters rose to their knees, 
and were upon the point of reloading the 
barrels just discharged, when a shrill cry 
‘rent the air, and another jaguar, larger than 
the first, was seen bounding toward the one 
that had fallen! Reaching its dying mate, 
it stopped, and shrieked out a secon - 
ing wawl. 


Though Charles and Raymond were still 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington. ] 


partially covered in their kneeling position, 
the animal caught sight of them, and, with- 
out an instant’s hesitation, came leaping 


open-mouthed to the attack. Both hunters 


fired. The barrels first used had been load- 
ed with ball, but those now discharged had 
only buck-shot, which, although they gave 
the jaguar fatal wounds, did not at once stop 
his onset. 

Heavily bounding, he came on, and the 


peril was apalling. They clubbed their guns, 


and were ready to grasp their stout hunting- 
knives; but it would be a struggle of de- 
spair, and well they knew it. As the crea- 
ture dashed torward, however, he seemed 
blinded. Striking a tree, he reeled aside, 
then recovered, and sprang toward his ene- 
mies, who avoided him by a quick move- 


ment, He passed them, whirled around, 


and returned, apparently guided more by the 
sense of hearing than sight. For a few mo- 
ments there wasa brisk game of hide-and- 
seek between the tree-trunks ; then the jag- 
uar fell gasping, and was dead almost in- 
stantly. 

Upon examinatton it was found that the 


buck-shot had torn his face in such a man- 


ner as to destroy his sight. They must have 
struck him while his head was thrown back, 
for two or three of them had raked it from 
the nose to the top of the skull. Others 
had entered his neck and breast, and he 
had died from the inward bleeding which 
they had caused. 

It took our hunters but a short time to 
possess themselves of the two beautiful 
skins, and, having packed them upon their 
horses, they continued their journey. 

The tent material wherewith our adven- 
turers had provided themselves, consisted 
simply of a piece of cotton cloth, measuring 
nine feet by twelve; and this, as the first 
night of travel rested down upon them, they 
fitted up with bits of stick, so that it offered 
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a sufficient shelter. In the course of the af- 
ternoon they had fallen in with a number of 
water-hens, two of which they had shot ; and 
now, kindling a fire outside their tent, they 
broiled the fowls, and found them deliciéus. 

Their apprehension of danger to them- 
selves and to their horses, from prowling 
jaguars, caused them some uneasiness; but 
they were young and brave; their trusty 
double-barrels had already delivered them. 
from a peril as great as any they seemed 
_ likely to encounter; it was hardly probable 
that those beasts were so abundant as to 
molest them everywhere ; and thus strong 
in limb and spirit, they crept beneath their 
tent, and slept till morning. 

Lame from the unaccustomed horseback 
exercise of the previous day, they remount- 
ed soon after sunrise, — having first eaten a 
hearty breaktast, — and continued their jour- 
ney. At night they again encamped, having 
met with no exciting adventure, though they 
had shot some small game. On both days 
they had passed, at wide intervals, the plan- 
tations of Uruguayan farmers, and had, at 
times, stopped and conversed, in the best 
Spanish at their command, with people at 
the houses on the road. 

On the day following they reached Colo- 
nia, having been three days in making their 
journey of one bundred miles; for they had 
not hurried, but had resolved to accustom 
themselves to the saddle without courting 
too much fatigue at the outset. 

At Colonia they found a small steamer, 
which they learned would start next morn- 
ing for Buenos Ayres; and what was the 
surprise of Charles to find that her owner 


was an old schoolmate of his, —a Massa- 


chusetts Yankee, who had come out to 
South America some years before, and was 
now doing a prosperous business on the La 
Plata. His house was in Buenos Ayres, 
but he had come over to Colonia as a pas- 
senger on his own boat, and was to return 
in her. His delight at meeting our two 
travelers was unbounded, and a ordered 
the capatin of the boat to show them every 
attention. 

Next morning the Americano del Sud, 
as the steamer was called, went puffing 
across the La Plata, which, between Colonia 
and Buenos Ayres, is about fifty miles wide ; 
and before night Charles and Raymond with 
their horses, were safe in the Argentine cap- 
ital. Their proffer of passage money was 
laughed at by Charles’s old friend, and they 
remained at his house five days, improving 
the opportunity to familiarize themselves 
with one of the noblest of South-American 
cities. 

In the mean time they prevailed on their 
host to accept the two jaguar skins, which 
really made a very fine present, so smooth, 
glossy, and superbly spotted as they were. 


Thence Charles, who had already written 
twice to Anna Mortimer from Montevideo, 
despatched another long letter, and Ray. 
mond wrote to his parents, hardly restraining 
the greattdesire of his lieart to send)an ac. 
count of his adventures also to Isabe 
little dreaming that his dark-eyed school. 
mate was no longer in the home of her 
childhood, but among surroundings as for. 
eign as his own. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ISABEL UPON BLUE WATER. 


HEN Mrs. Lee and her step-daugh. 
ter left their New-England home, 
they knew that Captain Lee with his vessel 
was at Panama; and it had been 
that they should arrive there in season to go 
with him up.to San Francisco, instead of 
taking the steamer. They found, however, 
upon reaching the Pacific shore, that the 
captain had been offered an excellent oppor- 
tunity to make a large amount of money, by 
taking an assorted cargo to Swan River, on 
the western coast of Australia, and had ac- 
cepted the offer; making a wide alteration in 
his former plans, insomuch as his purpose 
now was to take his wife and daughter with 
him on the voyage, and not carry them to 
California until this new undertaking should 
be completed. He knew that nothing would 
delight them more than this; and therefore, 
having by letter committed to a brother the 
keeping of his ranche for a period of absence 
longer than was at first contemplated, he 
was prepared to meet the expected ones 
with the new and romantic proposition. 
Isabel was highly pleased; almost forget 
ting her homesickness in anticipation of the 
wonderful things before her ; and Mrs. Lee 
also entertained the plan with much favor. 
The vessel which Captain Lee command- 
ed, and of which he owned one-fourth, was a 
beautiful bark of about six hundred tons, 
nearly new, and called the Zerra del Ora 
The cabin —a very handsome one — was 
on deck, while just abaft the foremast stood 
the house in which slept the hands, with the 
exception of the cook and steward, who oc 
cupied a house on the booby-hatch. The 
house where the hands slept also contained 
the neat, inviting galley, shut in by a parti- 
tion. Abaft the cabin was the little wheeh 
house, in which shone the polished wheel of 
black-walnut; the equally polished tiller 
shipping aft, so that the helmsman had no 
occasion to move a foot. There was no 
paint aloft; the mast-heads, yards, booms, 
and gaffs being varnished till the hard, yel 
low pine shone like glass. She had just the 
proper sheer to give beauty. Her bow 
stern were perfect; and the white streak that 
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went sweeping along her black and glossy 
bends gave her a superb finish. 

Isabel looked at this splendid vessel with 
complete admiration ; and when, upon enter- 
ing the cabin, she was shown her own little 
stateroom, and that of her stepmother, and 
saw how everything was arranged to give 
her the most possible satisfaction, it seemed 
to her almost as if she would never wish to 
live anywhere but on the ocean. The bark 
would carry a stewardess, and she, too, 
would sleep in the cabin. 

The crew of the Zerra del Oro consisted 
of the captain and two mates, the cook, stew- 
ard and stewardess, and twelve foremast 
hands, the latter all able seamen, — no 

nhorns, and no ordinary seamen. She 
would have as passengers, besides Mrs. 
Lee and Isabel, three Englishmen, together 
with the wife, son, and daughter of one of 
them, the son being aged seventeen, and the 
daughter fifteen. Although our heroine did 
not imagine these people to be such as she 
would have chosen for associates, she was 
yet glad of their company, and hoped to find 
them agreeable companions when the vessel 
should be far at sea, where there would be 
no new faces. 

The route before the voyagers was a long 
one,— with all its courses, not less than 
twelve thousand miles. First the bark 
would stand due west, keeping about seven 
degrees north of the equator, in order to 
hold the northeast trade-wind; then, when a 
little past the Mulgrave Islands, she would 
stand off to the southwest, cross the equator, 
strike the southeast trade, run between New 
Ireland.and Bouka Island, between New 
Guinea and Australia, and standing along 
the north and northwest coasts of the latter, 
finally head south toward her port of desti- 
nation. She would probably touch at sever- 
al of the Pacific islands, cad Isabel pictured 
with much interest the tawny natives, and 
their strange manners and customs. 

It happened that when the Zerra del Oro 
went out of Panama Bay, the wind was ex- 
actly aft, blowing a stiff breeze, —for the 
socalled northeast trade sometimes comes 
from due east, — and the following evening, 
when she was a hundred miles from land, 
with the sea tumbling straight after her, the 
commotion of all loose articles on board of 
her was ludicrous, A ship running straight 
before the wind in a heavy sea, will rock al- 
most as quickly as a cradle, and has no 
mercy upon land-legs or stray tin pans. 

Good Mrs, Arkwright, the stout English 
woman, went head-foremost into the scup- 

on the port side of the deck; and, una- 
to grasp a support in time, found herself 
immediately traveling back after the manner 
of a barrel down a hill, until she brought up 
iinet the opposite planksheer, where her 


and son, who had let go their hold. 
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of the main rigging to assist her, arrived up- 
on their heads at the same moment! Even 
the old sailors had to watch the opportunity, 
and step short and carefully, to get around. 

There was, however, little seasickness, as 
the English passengers had become accus- 
tomed to the heavings of the ocean on their 
voyage from old Albion to the Isthmus, and 
Isabel and her mother had also paid their 
tribute to Neptune. Our young heroine, in 
company with her father and Mrs. Lee, 
stood at the taffrail, admiring the lofty sails 
—— with the strong breeze, and gleam- 
ing with the moonlight. She looked won- 
deringly upon the swinging plunges of the 
vessel, and her gigantic risings upon the 
mountainous waves. Now the stern would 
go far down, and now the bow, and all the 
time there was the rapid roll from side to 
side. Yet every motion was easy and wil- 
lowy, and the bark was making prodigious 
headway. 

Next morning the wind had hauled from 
the stern to the quarter, and blew only a 
moderate breeze. Isabel saw all about her 
the great Pacific; and off the lee bow was a 
whaleman, with all his boats down in pur- 
suit of prey. Soon she saw little jets of wa- 
ter leaping straight up at intervals ahead of 
the boats, and then perceived the backs of 
four or five whales. Presently one of the 
boats fastened to one of the animals; but 
this was all the ship got out of that school. 
He ran to windward, directly toward the 
Terra del Oro, and Isabel had a fair view of 
men, boat, and whale, as the creature stop- 
ped just forward of the boat’s beam, and the 
mate of the whaleman was lancing him as 
the vessel passed. Then Captain Lee spoke 
the ship herself, which had stood to wind- 
ward, tacked, and was running for the dead 
whale. 

“ How do you do, Captain Brown?” 

“ Hollo, there! Is that you, Lee?” 

“ Ay, ay. What luck this voyage ?” 

“ Nineteen hundred, so far. “I guess that 
fellow yonder will make me about forty bar- 
rels. Where are you going with that 
bark?” 

“To the west coast of Australia.” 

“ Seen any whales in shore?” 

“No. They don’t come smelling around 
the land as they used to when I was a 
whaleman.” 

“Well, a pave age to you!” 

“Thanks! The coms ou!” 

And so the two boats left each other, — 
the whaler to pick up her boats and whale, 
the merchantman to continue her lon 
stretch of thousands upon thousands o 
miles, 

“ Captain Brown, of the Charles Freder- 
ick, of New Bedford,” said Captain Lee, 
musingly. “He is a genius in his way. 
When Commodore Wilkes was around here 
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with the exploring expedition, he went on 

rd Brown’s ship, and talked with him 
upon scientific subjects. Afterward he told 
his officers, it was a shame that such a man 
as the captain of the Charles Frederick 
should be in command of nothing better than 
an old blubber hunter.” 

Although Isabel, on her passage to the 
Isthmus, had caught sight of many Ameri- 
can vessels, she had never been impressed 
by such an incident, as she now was at 
meeting this lonely ship on the great Pacif- 
ic, and seeing the friendly sail ‘eft further 
and further astern. 

In a little while she began to get acquaint- 
ed with the passengers, —especially with 
Mrs. Arkwright and her son and daughter. 
They were by no means ignoraut people, 
— any of these passengers, — but were well 
acquainted with Dickens and Burns, and 
Scott and Shakspere. They were all from 
London, where Mr. Arkwright and his two 
friends had always won a comfortable livin 
as mechanics. The three men all h 
friends at Swan River, and a prospect of 
good business there. So Mr. 
who was about forty years old, had taken 
along his family ; but the others, who were 
young men of about twenty-five, were un- 
married. 

Isabel found the boy and girl, Edmund 
and Adelaide Arkwright, very pleasant com- 
panions, though very different from any 
young people whom she had hitherto known. 
ghey were both fair complexioned, with 
kind, thoughtful, handsome features; and 
had, like their father and mother, and the 
two young men of their party, the softly 
modulated voices peculiar to the English. 
Mrs. Arkwright, whom they implicitly obey- 
ed in all things, called then “ Hedmond ” 
and “ Hadelaide ;” and they were evidently 
her idols. She feared constantly that some 
evil accident might happén to them on ship- 
board; and it would S “ Hedmond, come 
down from that rigging,” or “ Haddie, don’t 
go there, you ’Il fall hoverboard !” 

Scarcely anything was said among the 

sengers with reference to ee 
hey simply wanted, as they said, “good, 
comfortable *omes,” where could live 
in quiet,—above want, — hentertain 
their friends.” Neither did they manifest 
anything like Yankee impatience or haste to 
get along ; but would say in a calm, — 

“Oh, there ’s no hurry: we shall get 
there.” 

These people, like Isabel and her mother, 
had with them a number of well-chosen 
books ; and as Captain Lee himself was also 
well supplied in this particular, the Zerra 
del Oro contained a library which, if very 
much smaller, was very much more valuable 
than that of many a smart country village. 
Games of cards, mon, and 


were frequently resorted to, and ori 
amusements were extemporized. Mrs. Ark. 
wright remarked that she expected some 
day to go on deck, and see “ Hedmond” 
performing the feat of “little Jack, the 
tain’s son,” by standing on the main track, 
as did that child of the sea, when — 


“ Old Jronsides at anchor lay 
In the harbor of Mahon.” 


From the second day out, no tack, sheet, 
or brace was started for six weeks; the 
bark sailing all the while with the moderate 
trade-wind on her quarter,and making, on 
an average, about seven knots an hour,— 
the extremes varying from three to thirteen, 
At the end of this time she was kept off to 
ward the equator; for she was now past the 
Mulgraves, and more than seven thousand 

sabel kept a “log,” thou not e 
after the of father for 
down in it mapy a bright, girlish thought 
which had nothing to do with the state of 
the weather, or the ship’s course. Captain 
Lee told her she must write, “ These twenty. 
four hours begin with light breezes. Mié 
dle part, rainy. Latter part, clear, with 
strong breezes. All hands employed in or 
dinary duty. Wind N. E., course W. La 
by observation, 7. 20 N.; Lon., 170. 33 Ww, 
But Isabel thought this would be tedious to 
be carried on continually, with nothing t 
soften it ; and so she introduced snatches 
of poetry, recollections of childhood, affec 
tionate references to Anna Mortimer, and 
reminiscencies of Mr. Remington and his 
school. She would write nothing of Ray 
mond; but she had another logbook in her 
heart, where lived all the sweet lines of that 
beautiful poem of Motherwell which the 
bue-eyed boy had repeated to her; and 
where also was engraved a fadeless picture 
of the evening party at the home of the 
Misses Brown, the roadside walk by moon 
light, and the parting at the gate. 

One of the seasons for rough weather in 
the Pacific had now arrived, and, as the 
bark stood off to the southwest, she re 
to experience heavy winds, and meet 
an ugly sea. The equatorial breezes wert 
variable, though generally from the west 
ward; and before striking the southeast 
trade, the Zerra del Oro was several times 
under reefed topsails, and as often slatting 
in a calm. 

One morning Mrs. Arkwright, who was 4 
great believer in dreams, said she & 

reamed the night before that a large bird 
alighted on her shoulder, and pecked out 
one of her eyes. The impression left 
her mind made her unhappy during the day, 
and she was more than ever wa’ of 
Edmund and Addie. 

The following evening the weather 
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she would have a new dress for the occasion, 


Rosemond Winthrop. 


y, with occasional thunder and light- 
ning, and an unusually heavy sea; so that, 
jn preparation for the worst, the bark was 
put under close-reefed topsails, fore spenser 
and fore-topmast staysail, with everything 
else furled. 

At dusk, while all the other passengers 
were in the cabin, Edmund Arkwright, the 
ng English lad, sat on the topgallant 
Ciecmle, watching the plunges of the ves- 
sel, and the mighty surges that went roaring 


While he was thus employed, a large 
bird, probably driven seaward from some 
distant island by a storm, and, apparently, 
almost dead with fatigue, alighted on the 
flying jib-boom. 

Edmund started to secure it, — first walk- 
ing out on the bowsprit, then getting down on 
the footrope of the jib-boom. The crew 
gathered forward to watch him as he drew 
nearer and nearer to the winged voyager, 
which remained perfectly still. At last the 
boy’s hand was put carefully out toward the 


prize, and the next moment the bird was 
seen fluttering in his grasp. 

“Well done, boy! you ’ve got him!” 
cried the sailors. 

But hardly were the words uttered when 
a far different cry arose. 

“ Man overboard! Man overboard!” 

And all was hurry and confusion. Ed- 
mund, with the bird in his arms, had lost 
his hold of the furled sail, fallen off the 
footrope, and disappeared in the foam be- 
neath the bows. 

“ Hard down your helm!” cried the mate, 
who had the deck. “ Let go the staysail 
sheet! Brace round the main yard! See 
the boat all clear for lowering away!” 

Although the weather was threatening 
and squally, as above mentioned, the boat 
was lowered without hesitation. Captain 
Lee rushed out upon deck, and so also did 
the passengers. 

“Oh, my dream ! my dream!” cried poor 
Mrs. Arkwright, as soon as she found who 


was overboard. “ Oh, my dream! my dream !” 


ROSEMOND 
BY WILLIAM 


“ MUST have a new white dress for 
the picnic. I could n’t think of such 
athing as wearing one of my old percales.” 
And Rose Winthrop haughtily tossed her 
pretty head, with its profusion of glossy 
curls, 


Her father was wealthy, and lived in a 
large white house, with broad verandas all 
about it, which looked down upon a lovely, 
green terraced lawn, a fountain tossing up 
waters all day long, out of a marble cornuco- 
pia into a circular basin, where lovely lilies 

rished, a rare garden, with rustic summer- 
house, clumps of evergreens, and baskets of 
trailing vines, and perfumed flowers. 

The girls of the sabbath school were not 
een that the only daughter of the 
“Winthrops ” should decide to have a new 
dress for the grand picnic, all were antici- 
ping, at Glenw Lake, and, though 

osemond was envied, as was natural, yet 
she was very popular, and much courted b 
the very ones who found the most fault wit 


In truth she was ve bright, very origi- 
and generous, but ‘ter good qualities 
much overbalanced by pride and an im- 

perious temper ; and when she had declared 
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she was talking to her class-mates, May 
Morton and Sue Carter, whom she knew 
would be obliged to wear their last summer 

rments, and faded sashes, and it was very 
ar from being kind. 

Such a time as there was in Brookville 
for the next week getting ready for the pic- 
nic! The sabbath schools of the different 
churches had united, and chartered all the 
omnibuses and carryalls in the place, even 
the great wagon of the town brass band had 
been decorated with banners and inscrip- 
tions, and was to head the procession with 
music. 

The day designated came bright and 
clear as a tine morning ought, and the flut- 
tering, palpitating assembly on the village 
green looked like a garden of flowers, and 
such as Tennyson called a “ garden of girls,” 
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and Rosemond the queen, had she been — 


present in her pretty white tarlatan, puffed 
and ruffled, fluted and trimmed with dainty 
lace, with here and there a fairy bow of 
pink ribbon, and all banded down to the pe- 
tite form with a broad and lovely Roman 
sash, 

“ I hope, my dear, you will not be vain, 
just because | was foolish enough to gratify 
your wish for this dress,” said Mrs. Win- 
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throp, as her daughter, fully equip 
tip-toeing before the long pier glass, view- 
ing herself, twisting this way and that way, 
so as to get a thorough photograph of her- 
self from the crown of her curly head to the 
tips of her dainty kid boots. 

“JT was to wait for Sue Lonesdale, but I 
guess I won’t, mamma. Every minute seems 
an hour,” answered Rosemond, dancing 
fond her hat. 

“You must not go by the dusty road,” 
continued Mrs. Winthrop. “ It is a little 
farther round by Sally Kilbourn’s, but a 
clean, gravelly path ail the way, and I wish 
to send her some cordial I have been pre- 
paring for her sick baby.” 

Sally Kilbourn had been Rosemond’s 

‘nurse, but was now married, and lived ina 
little cottage just out of Brookville, at the 
foot of the hill crowned by the handsome 
residence of the Winthrops. She and her 
children were pensioners of Rosemond, and 
were the objects of her greatest charities ; 
and the affection she still retained for her 
old nurse caused her mother’s proposition 
to be received with pleasure, especially as 
she wanted Sally to see how very splendid 
she was. So she started bis ly off, and 
with nimble feet soon reache the cottage to 
find Sally with cross, crying, sick little Ken 
in her arms, trying to do her housework, 
with her head tied up in a handkerchief, 
and eyes red from the tears of discourage- 
ment she had been shedding. 

“Land sakes alive, Rosy!” exclaimed 
she, sinking into a chair, “be you going to 
the picnic in them clothes? hy, they are 
| enough for a party any day !” 

“TI wish I had n’t come out of my way, 
Sally, with this cordial for Kennie ; for you 
’re cross, and have one of your headaches, 
I know.” 

And the red lips of Rosemond went out 
into a decided pout. 

“Yes, deary, I ’ve a headache, and am, 
maybe, a bit cross, but you do look like a 
pink, sure enough. Oh, my! a’n’t your 
sash beautiful! Just turn around. So. 
Must be two good yards long or more. Oh, 
the sashes I’ve tied on you in my day,” 
and the eyes of the woman filled with tears 
at the recollection of the happy, everyday 
life she then lived. “You was always a 
good-natured baby, and not a bit like my 
young ones, — eternally screaming.” 

“ Poor little things. But you had nothing 
to do but take care of me, while you have 
to shamefully neglect them,” returned Rose- 
mond, we mollified by the flattery of Sally. 

“Well, I hope you ’Il have a nice time 
today, Rosy. Your pa ’s able to let you 
wear a white satin dress to the picnic if he 
wants to, only you won’t have so much fun 
as you would in one of them pretty, dotted 
muslins, and nice stout boots; and I like to 
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see children romp, and enjoy themselyes 
when they get out tnto the country for a 
picnic.” 

“ But this is different, Sally. There is to 
be a plattorm, and speaking, and singi 
and a big dinner afterward ; and, oh, sucha 
lovely big cake as Susan baked for me, 
Mamma sent it by James, the coachman, 
this morning. But I must go this very mip. 
ute, so good-by.” 

“Good-by, deary. But won’t you see, 
please, if my Maggie and Ned are down at 
the creek, as rr go along, and send them 
home? 1 told them not to go farther than 
the barn, but I have n’t heard them this 
half-hour, and am afraid they are at the 
creek, and may get drowned.” 

Rosemond promised to send the children 
back, and hastened away. She was obliged 
to cross the creek, spoken of, by a little 
bridge, on her way to the village, and so it 
would not detain her. But little did she 
think the favor she had promised, would de. 
- the anticipated pleasure of the whole 

ay. 

ie she reached the bridge, what was her 
consternation to see the little three- 

old Ned mounted upon the railing of the 
structure, with his little fat, red logs hang 
over, and in an animated contest with a very 
fractious imaginary horse, while his six 
year-old sister Maggie was fishing from as 
dangerous a position, with a string and pin 


hook. 

Poor, frightened Rosemond had very lit 
tle experience in such emergencies, and 
thought only of warning them in time, s 
she called out in a shrill and commanding 


voice. Startled Maggie sprang to her feet, 
and Ned endeavored to get off the back of! 
his play horse. But in the effort, and be 
fore Rosemond could reach him, Ned had 
fallen, went headlong into the creek, and la 
struggling in the water, much over his h 

in depth, and quite to Rosemond’s waist 
But the screams of Maggie and herself 
brought no response. No one was a 
where in sight, and the little noisy 
went babbling on as gleefully as though the 
life of poor little Ned was not being wash 
ed out by its greedy waters. 

There was not an instant to lose. The 
picnic and its pleasures, her beautiful dress, 
which she had longed to exhibit to her com 
rades, flashed upon her mind for an instant, 
and weighed in the balance with the life of 
the drowning Ned. But she hesitated only 
for one moment. The next she had waded 
in, and rescued the child, and laid him gasp 
ing, almost dying, upon the bank, where 
Maggie stood screaming with all her might 

“Stop your noise, you miserable, wicked 
little wretch !” exclaimed Rosemond, as she 
contemplated her dripping and ruined gar 
ments, and with the words she struck the 
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tightened child upon the cheek, leaving 
Jivid marks of her fingers. “Why did n’t 

mind your mother?” she continued. 
«See what has become of your disobedience. 
0 Sally!” to the mother, who had heard 
the screaming, and come as fast as her 
trembling limbs and throbbing heart would 
ipermit her, “see what has happened. Ned 
nearly drowned, my clothes utterly ruined, 
and there is no picnic for me today.” 

And she flung herself down upon the 
bank of the creek, and sobbed as though 
ber heart was breaking. 

The old nurse endeavored in vain to com- 
furt her, declaring she had lots of dresses 
at home which she would take more com- 
fort in, and that she would run every step of 
the way, and bring one, and dress her in time 
for the picnic. At any rate they must hur- 

to the house before she and Ned took 
their “deaths of cold.” As there was noth- 
ing better to do, and fearing some one would 

and see her in that wretched plight, 
oomeed followed the grateful mother to 
the cottage. 

“Don’t cry, deary,” began Sally, bustling 
about, with her headache forgotten, and the 
fretting of Kennie unheeded. “Let me 
take off your shoes, and then I will iron 
out your sash and stockings, and hang them 
up to dry while | run after a dress.” 

“You need n’t take the trouble. I sha’n’t 

a single step to the picnic. It ’s too 
Bite. I heard the band playing as we left 
the creek,” and as the bitter disappointment 
forced itself upon her again, her anger rose, 
and she continued, “ What ’s the use trying 
to mend matters, Sally? You can’t do it; 
and why don’t you govern your miserable 
children, and make them mind 
terrible! If 1 ever have any children of m 
own, and they don’t obey me every time 
speak, I "ll make them, — that’s all! ” 

“ Maggie is so headstrong I don’t know 
how to manage her,” replied the simple- 
hearted creature. I sometimes shut her up 
in the dark closet, or put her to bed.” 

“Well, if that did n’t teach her not to go 
down to the creek, I ’d whip her soundly,” 
advised Rosemond sagely, and with the man- 
ner of one experienced in such matters. 

Presently Ned was sleeping off the effects 
of his accident; Maggie, in sackcloth and 
ashes, out in the back porch, not Goring to 
venture into the presence of the irate little 
lady Rosemond, who, in the best cotton 
gown of Sally (as the owner said, “ miles 
too large aad. long,” but better than none), 
was tending Kennie, while her nurse had 
gone up to the big house to explain, and 
rocure uther clothes for the deliverer of 

t child from death. 

But such consternation as the story of 
the old nurse created in the Winthrop man- 
sion! Rosemond’s lovely toilet ruined by 


nobly saving little Ned! The servants 
were all in a flutter, the mother hastily se- 
lected other garments for her darling child, 
and the father, Doctor Winthrop, exclaim- 
ed, with misty eyes, — 

“God bless my Rose! She sha’n’t be 
disappointed in going to the picnic. We ’ll 
have up the carriage, and take her, mother. 
get ready while 1 go over after the dear 
child.” 

When Sally returned home she found 
Kennie asleep by the side of Ned, lulled by 
the song the little lady nurse had crooned 
over him; Maggie ounlennd by the gift of 
the soiled dress and sash. Repentance and 
regret for the blow she had inflicted upon 
the cheek of the child had come to Rose- 
mond, and contrition and self-blame for the 
hasty and unkind words to Sally. 

And when her father came she sobbed 
out her feelings upon his breast, when he 
had expected her only to be thinking of her 

reat disappsintment, and his first words to 
er were, — 

“ My darling, you have done a noble act 
in saving a human life at the sacrifice of so 
much.” 

“Oo papa, don’t praise me,” she sobbed. 
“T don’t deserve it. I slapped poor little 
Maggie, scolded Sally, and was very, very 
angry because [ could not go to the picnic; 
and —and I am afraid that I was not even 
glad that God sent me in time to save Ned’s 
life, for I found myself wishing that I had 
waited for Sue Lonesdale, and gone the 
other way.” 

“ Nevertheless, you did obey the gener- 
ous promptings of your heart, showing your- 
self capable of fortitude, and prompt, de- 
cided action in emergency, and I am very 
proud of my daughter. Sally, make haste, 
and get her ready. The carriage will be 
here presently, and we shall go so quickly 
we will be at the lake almost as soon as any 
one. 

An hour later a bevy of girls flocked 
about Rosemond with poms uestions, 
They wanted to know “why she had been 
so late?” and “ why she did n’t wear the 
splendid dress they had heard so much 
about ?” 

But Rosemond was very quiet and humble 
in her replies: that she could n’t wear the 
dress because an accident had happened to 
it, and one which had also detained ker. 

“TI believe she told a falsehood, and nev- 
er had any new dress at all,” whispered May 
Morton to Sue Carter. 

From that miserable influence the whis- 
— story was circulated all about, and at 
ast brought back to Rosemond by some 
mischief-making repeater, wounding her 
sorely, and quite spoiling the day for her. 
But, though she had begged her parents to 
say nothing about her adventure of the 
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morning at the bridge, it somehow, and just 
before the breaking up of the picnic, got 
noised about, and became the theme for 
every tongue, and Rosemond’s noble act 
made her far more sought after and admired 
than the most beautiful dress could have 


ne. 
And that night as she was going up to her 
» she said to her mother, — 
“I shall never, never allow myself to 
think so much of fine clothes again. I am 
so glad poor little Ned is safe and warm in 


bed, and that Maggie has my new Roman 
sash. O mamma! I have so much pride, 
and such a wild, wicked temper to conquer 
before I shall feel myself to be really a c 
of God.” 

“You will not attempt it, my dear dau 
ter, in your own strength, t ‘trast, ou 
know to whom to look for assistance, and ] 
shall have no fear since you know your 
faults, but that time, when Yn discipline of 


life has done its work, will make you able to 
conquer.” 


ILLIAM HORNER, the station 

agent at Georgetown, Mass., and his 
brother took the first likeness 
in the county of Essex, as claimed by Ha- 
verhill] artists, and the late Doctor Perkins, 
of Newburyport, commenced his experi- 
ments about the same time. Mr. Horner’s 
camera was of his own construction, —a 
cigar box, with paste-board tubes, and a 
three pronged apple-tree limb for a tripod. 
Some say he had leather lenses. 

A scientific gentleman, who is spending 
his vacation in Massachusetts, was visiting 
Germany some time since, and at Wirten- 
berg, in an old church, found, rye | the 
representations of saints and sacred objects 
on the stained-glass windows, the picture of 
an old saint, sawing wood, and the teeth of 
the saw with which he was at work were a 
perfect facsimile of the teeth of the light- 
ning saws. Wendell Phillips, in his lecture 
on “the Lost Arts,” gives us to understand 
that every new invention is the renewal of 
an old one. It is a curious thing to think of 
a medieval saint sawing wood with the pa- 
tent lightning saw. 

The custom of breaking in a king is said 
to prevail among a tribe of negroes in the 
interior of Africa. When the king dies, 
the heir apparent is first seized by the peo- 
ple, and clothed in the most wretched gar- 
ments; then he is seated upon the ground, 
and the people address him in the vilest 


INTERESTING FACTS. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


language, and treat him to a pertect shower 
of abusive terms. After this they attack 
him, and drive him through the streets, 

Iting him with mud the while, and lashing 

im vigorously with switches. At the close 
of this interesting performance, he is wash- 
ed, arrayed in the most gorgeous apparel, 
treated with the most lavish courtesy and 
respect, crowned with infinite ceremony, 
and forever after implicitly obeyed. This 
tribe is so remote from civilization, that on- 
ly a few hardy explorers have penetrated its 
territory. Hence these negroes must be 
acquitted of having deliberately organized a 
burlesque upon the American ry of 
choosing a ruler; otherwise it would be dif- 
ficult to resist the conviction that the prac- 
tice had some such sinister purpose. 

The custom of placing crape on the door 
of a house where there has been a death, 
had its origin in the ancient heraldic cus- 
toms of the Anglo-Saxon race, and is as old 
as the time of Henry I., of England, who 
reigned from A. D. 1100 to 1135. Even at 
that early period, hatchments (armorial en- 
signs) were placed in front of houses when 
the nobility and gentry died. These hatch- 
ments were ofa shape, and contaip- 
ed the family arms, quartered, and covered 
with sable; and in such a manner that the 
spectator could tell at a glance what branch 
of the family was dead, whether young or 
old, married or single. 


| 
| 
| 


d all communications for this Department to 
Pion R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to April Pussles. 


55-— Wapper. 


58.—Troy.  59.— Berne. 
60.— Newport. 
61. — Easton. 62.— Dayton. 63.— Paris. 
— Agreeable. 65. — Moor, room. 
— Draw, ward. 67. — Deer, reed. 
68. — Part, trap. 69. — Laud, dual. 
yo. —“ Who pardons the bad, injures the good.” 
71.— Aberrant. 72.— Abodement. 
73-— Ablution. 74.— Accordantly. 
75-— Abnegation. 76. — Midshipman. 
.— “Time flies: do not delay.” 
oose, Mose. 79.— Steep, step. 
80.— Metre, mere. 


81.— Zriple Cross-Word Enigma. 
In testament, not in will; 
In fortunate, not in ill; 
In suspicious, not in certain. 
In lambrequin, not in curtain. 
In solicit, not in sug; 
In besprinkle, not in dew. 
If the answer you would find, 
Three animals now bring to mind. 
ENGLISH Boy. 


82.— Half Square. 
A bird; the lasso; a male name; a country; a 
male nickname; a puzzler; a letter. 
BARELBRIDGE. 


83.—A Diamond. 
A letter; a male nickname; female children; 


_amineral; cunningly; a sore; a letter. 
Wat TYLER. 


84. — Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of twenty letters, is a 
well-known saying. 
The 4, 17, 2, 3, 9, is thin. 
The 12, 20, 5, 15, isav 


The 18, 14, 11, 8, is customs. 

The 19, 1, 13, 6, 7, 16, 10, is to care for. 
D. E. Gerry 

Anagrams. 

85. — Earth-born. 91.— To love ruin. 

— Comic place. 92. — Rover ate pig. 
om Die, bold Abe. 93.— Neat tailors. 

— Comba camel, do. 94. — Queer as mad. 
89. — A corn’d cat. 95- — Partial men. 
go. — Men for a riot. — Nay: I repent. 

97-— Into my arm. UFTI. 


98.— Double Acrostic. 
_An to accustom; a little demon; 
nips to watch; a tune. 
imals, a gold coin. 
Finals, a plant. 
Connected, grains of paradise. Don CARLos. 


99.— A Square. 
Curls; loose scales on the stems of plants; a 
girl’s name; to draw; to compose; handles. 
A. DELPHY 
Drop-Letter Girls?’ Names. 


100. — -i-h-l-i-a. 101. —-a-t-e-i-. 
102. — -0-h-o-i-. DELMONTE. 


103. — Drop-Letter Proverb. 
T-n-v-r-a-n-b-t-t-o-r-.” JENNIE E. HAWLEY. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 
For the best list of answers to this month’s 


puzzles, received before May 10, we will send a 
novelette; and, for the second-best list, an auto- 


graph album. 
Solvers. 


Answers to the January puzzles were received 
from Delmonte, Cora A. L., Phil A. Delphy, Vir- 
gil, Columbia, Mufti, Birdie Brown, and J. D. L. 

Prize-Winner. 

Delmonte, Bellefair Mills, Va., for the largest 

list of answers. 


No contributions received. RUTHVEN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
and is popular with all classes.— Boston Than. 
script. 


BALLov’s MAGAZINE is 80 full of nice, short, 
interesting stories, that we wonder it is not in the 
hands of every family in the country. — Boston 
Sunday Herald. 


BaLLou’s MaGaZINzE is a splendid publication, 


We only need to call attention to BALLou’s 
MAGAZINE to show our readers what a good pub 
lication it is. — Boston Sunday Times. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


I. S. S.— We like your story, but have no 
room for it just at present. 


E. M.— The article you sent us was more suit- 
able for a daily paper than a magazine. 


Mrs. H. W.—“1I think BALLov’s is just splen- 
did.” And we think you are the same for think- 
ing so. 

Mrs. F.— No one could regret more than we 
do _ we can’t find room for your pleasant little 


M. A. M.— We do not pay for poetry, as we 


have more sent to us than we can use. ours is 
returned. . 


A. E. A.— Will use x Christmas poem in 
December number of Thanks for 
same. 


B.— We like the specimen you sent us, and 

hope that the others will be as good. If they 
are, the set will be quite acceptable. 
* Quincy. — If you had inquired at the nearest 
postoffice, you could have obtained all the infor- 
mation. It is not too late for you to do so at the 
present time. ‘ 


C. S$. B.— We are not in want of any manu- 


script; but still we will compliment you so much 
as to read all that you send us, and, if we find in 
gate stories anything we like, will use and pay 
‘or them. 

W. H., Jr. — All that you sent to us was very 
acceptable, except one article, which was too 
long for our pages: and so we returned it, with 

y 0 


the biography of the English actress, who has 


been dead so many years that our readers care 
but little for her or her record. 


QUESTIONER. — He is right, and you are 
wrong; for, while the French word “ morbide” 
means in English “morbid,” it also means all 
that is soft ro, delicate in painting. The critic, 
therefore, did not mean to condemn the picture, 
but, on the contrary, to praise it very highly. 

A. N.—The le of the Western States are 
as fond of reading as those of the Eastern, and 


can a! ate a good as well as any one. 
We think that Western people spend as much 


money for books, in proportion to the 

tion, as those of the East, and we think the same 
statement will hold good in regard to newspa 
pers and magazines. 

Miss H.—A young lady that can cook, 
paring a dinner that not be per 
of, is such a vara avis that we wonder you were 
not married two years since, when you became of 
age. We respect and esteem a lady who pos 
sesses such attractions so highly that we can 
speak of her only in words of praise, and satire 
was far from our thoughts. 


‘Jenny. — Your poem, beginning, — 
“I love to kiss his dark-brown eyes,” — 
is refused on high moral grounds. It seems to 
us that his lips should have satisfied you, unless 
he chews tobacco; and in that case all ki 


should be declared off, and the bets withdrawn, 


H. A. S.— We can’t remember all that ap 
pears in BALLovu’s for a year past; and when you 
ask us to hunt up something that has appeared 
in our pages, but can give no date, you cause us 
to lose an hour’s time, which is not is ee of 
good nature. The best way would be to buy the 
magazine, and look it over, and see what there is 
In it. 

S.— You do not know how gladly we would 
comply with your request if it were not for a rule 
we have made not to send our magazine free to 
every one who has the good fortune to write a 
story for us that is printed. If we should comply 
with all the requests for free copies, our circula 
tion would be immense, but not very profitable. 


You will now know why we cannot comply with 
your request. 


Miss H. N.— You are quite complimentary to 
write us that BALLov’s MAGAZINE contains more 
really good reading matter than any other maga 
zine published in this country: but we believe 
that you are correct in your assertions; for com 
trast the stories in this number of BALLov’s with 
those in the high-priced serials, and see if our 
tales are not superior in every respect. There is 
not a page of dull rye ey our publication. 
Families should think of this in buying reading 
matter. 


a 


A Mystrery.—A farmer in Preston, Conn., 
who was troubled by rats, purchased a cat with a 
reputation as a mouser, and rats were soon 
among the things that were. But, on going into 
the cellar one day, he saw rats sharing the noon- 
day meal of the cat. The cat appeared to be 
charmed by them. The farmer allowed the 
strange friendship to exist for several days, the 
rats coming regularly to partake of meals with 
the cat. Finally the farmer decided to put an 
end to the singular friendship, and, taking a gun, 
went to the cellar. No sooner, however, he 
fired at and missed a rat, than the cat jumped 
it and killed it. Now the farmer would 
ike to know why the cat did not kill the rat be- 
fore. 


A Syrtan Lecenp. — After Lot’s escape from 
Sodom, an ange! = him three cypress cuttings 
to be planted at Hebron, with the promise that if 
they lived and flourished his great sin would be 
pardoned ; if they died, he would receive punish- 
ment. They were to be watered regularly, but 
the water must be brought from the river Jordan. 
So every day the patriarch made his long Journey 
to the river and back again, and the trees contin- 
ued to grow. But one day, as he was returnin 
to Hebron, a beggar met him on the way, an 
pleaded hard for a drink of water, which was 
given him; and then another beggar, and anoth- 
er, and so on, until all the water was gone, and 
there was none left for the trees, So Lot threw 


himself down in despair because his young trees 
would not live, and his own soul would be lost; 
for his sin would not be forgiven. But an angel 
spree to him, and told him that his acts of 

ity to the thirsty beggars had found grace in 
the sight of God, and that henceforth the trees 
would grow without his watering. And they did, 
and became in time mighty trees; and from one 


of them the cross of Christ was made, that he 
who died for his charity to mankind might suffer 
on the tree which was blessed by the grace of 


RAILROAD SIGNALS.— The following signals 
are in general use on the railroads of the United 
Some roads still employ special siguals, 

ar consequently there is no one established 


Red signifies danger, and is a signal to stop. 
Signifies.caution, and is a signal to go 


White signifies safety, and is a signal to go on. 
Green and white is + signa] to be used tS stop 
trains at flag stations. 
Blue is a signal to he used by car inspectors. 
Flags of proper color are used by day, and lan- 


terns or lamps of proper color by night or in 
weather. 


flags or red lanterns must never be used 
as caution signals: they always signify danger, — 


lantern swung across the track, or a flag, hat, 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


or any other object waved violently 


by any per. 
son on the track, signifies danger, and is a signal 
to stop. 


An cap or torpedo, clamped to the 


top of the rail, is an extra danger signal, to be 
used in addition to the regular signal, at night, 
in foggy weather, and in cases of accident or 
emergency, when other signals cannot be used or 
relied on. The explosion of one of these signals 
is a warning to check the speed of the train im- 
mediately. 

A fuse is an extra danger signal, to be lighted 
and thrown on the track at frequent intervals, by 
the flagmen of passenger trains at night, when- 
ever the train is not making schedule time be- 
tween telegraph stations. A train finding a fuse 
burning upon the track must come to a full stop, 
and not proceed until it is burned out. 

The following are the engineman’s signals : — 

One short blast of the whistle is a signal to ap- 
ply the brakes, — stop. ' 

Mh long blasts is a signal to throw off the 


es. 

Two Short blasts, when running, is an answer 
to the signal of the conductor to stop at the next 
station. 

Three short blasts, when standing, is a signal 
that the engine or train will back. 

Three short blasts, when running, is a signal to 
be given by passenger trains, when carrying sig- 
nals for a following train, to call the attention of 
trains they pass to the a 


Four long blasts is the engineman’s call for 
signals. 

Two long, followed by two short, blasts, when 
running, is a signal for approaching a road or 
crossing at grade. 

Five short blasts is a signal to the flagman to 
go back and protect the rear of the train. 

A succession of short blasts is an alarm for cat 
tle, and calls the attention of train-men to danger 
ahead. 

A blast of the whistle of five seconds’ duration 
is a signal for sn emt stations, railroad 
crossings, and drawbridges. 

The following are the conductor’s signals, giv- 
en by bell-cord :— 

One tap of the bell, when the engine is stand- 
ng is a signal to start. 

wo taps of the signal bell, when the engine is 
standing, is a notice to call in the flagman. 

Two taps, when the engine is running, is a sig- 
nal to stop at once. . 4 

Three taps, when the engine is standing, is a . 
signal to back the train. 

Three taps, when the engine is running, is a 
signal to stop at the next station. : 

The following are the conductor’s signals by 
lamps :— 

A lamp swung across the track is a signal to 


stop. 
A lamp raised and lowered vertically is a sig- 
nal to move ahead. 


A lamp swung ina circle is a signal to move 
back. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


“No-NaMe” CakE.— A cupful each of butter 


and of sweet milk, two cupfuls of sugar, five eggs, 

and four cupfuls and a half of flour, with two ta- 

blespeenfuls of baking powder mixed into the 
ur. 


GINGER-SNapPs. — Boil together a pint of mo- 
lasses and a teacupful of butter, let it stand until 
cool, and add two tablespoonfuls of ginger, a tea- 


spoonful of soda, and flour to roll, Bake quick, 


in thin rounds, on a flat sheet. 


Ecc Toast.— Beat up five eggs in a good- 
sized pan, put a oye of milk in another, then 
toast seven or eight slices of bread, dip in the 
milk, then into the egg, fry in hot lard, put on a 


hot plate, and sprinkle with sugar. Very nice 
for breakfast. 


Buns.—A cupful each of milk, sugar, and 

and flour to make a batter. Let it rise 

over night, then add half a cupful of melted but- 

ter, a cupful of sugar, and flour to knead, after 

which let it rise again, then roll out and cut into 
cakes, and let it rise again. 


Hominy Fritters.— Cook the hominy well, 
letting it boil down pretty thick before using. 
Add to a quart of boiled hominy about half a 
cupful of sweet milk, an egg, a little salt, and 
flour onan to fry and turn without running; 
only enough lard being required in frying to pre- 
vent burnmg. Too much milk and flour tough- 
ens them. 


Veat Hasu.— Take a teacupful of boiling 
water in a saucepan, stir in an even teaspoonful 
of flour wet in a tablespoonful of cold water, and 
let it boil five minutes. Add half a teaspoonfui 
of black pepper, as much salt, and two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and Jet it keep hot, but not 
boil. Chop the veal fine, and mix with it half as 
much stale bread-crumbs. Put it in a pan, and 
pour the gravy on it, and then let it simmer ten 
minutes. Serve this on buttered toast. 


A Stronc CEMENT FOR GLASS AND PORCE- 
LAIN. — Two parts of isinglass are soaked in wa- 
ter until well swollen, when the water is poured 
off, and the isinglass is dissolved in alcohol by 
the aid of heat. One part of mastic is then dis- 
solved in three parts of alcohol, and added to 
the above solution; then oné part of gum am- 
monicum. The solution is well shaken, aud 
evaporated to the consistency of strong glue, 
when it solidifies on cooltng. For use, the cem- 
ent and the articles themselves must be warmed. 


CxEar Soup. — After boiling five hours, strain 
it through a small sieve or clean towel, and skim 


it with a piece of white paper by passing it over 


the surface, the paper acting like blotting paper, 
removing the grease thoroughly; put the stock 
in a saucepan, and allow it to heat; put ina 
small bowl the shells and whites of two a 
little pepper and salt, and about half a gill of cold 
water, mix together, and when the stock 

pour the mixture in it, and whisk all until the 
steck comes to a boil, allowing it to boil five min. 


utes slowly, and then pour through a clean kitch 
en towel. 


ApPLE SouFFLE.— Always stew the apples 
nicely, then add a little grated lemon-pee! and 
lemon-juice, and omit butter. Line the sides and 
bottom of a baking-dish with them. Makea 
boiled custard with a pint of milk and two eggs, 
flavoring with lemon, and sweetening it to taste, 
Let it cool, and then pour into the centre of the 
dish. Beat the whites of two eggs to a stiff froth 
(they.can be left out of the custard), spread them 
over the top, sprinkle white sugar over them, and 
brown in the oven. The stewed apples should 
be about half an inch thick on the bottom and 
sides of the pudding-dish. 


KITCHEN ECONOMY.— INTERESTING TEST? 
MADE BY THE GOVERNMENT CHEMIST. —Dr, 
Edward G. Love, the present analytical chemist 
for the Indian department of the government, 
has recently made some interesting experiments 
as to the comparative value of baking powders. 
Dr. Love's tests were made to determine what 
brands are the most economical to use. And, as 
their capacity lies in their leavening power, tests 
were directed solely to ascertain the available 
of each powder. . Love's report gives the 

“The prices at which baking pois are sold 
to consumers I find to be usually fifty cents per 
pound. I have therefore calculated their rele 
tive commercial values according to the volum 
of gas yielded on a basis of fifty cents cost per 
pound. 

COMPAR 
AVAILABLE GAS, ATIVE 


CUBIC INCHES PER 
BACH OUNCE POWDER. 


“ Royal” (cream-tartar 127.4 
psco”’ {alum powder]. . . 125.2 
Rumford’s [phosphate], fresh 

“ Hanford’s None Such”. . 

. 

“Charm” [alum powder] . . 

Amazon” [alum powder 

Cleveland’s [short weight 3-4 ounce] . 
“Onur? 1 


densed . 
“* Hecker's Perfect" [phosphate] . . . 


some. Phosphate and P renee 
gas too testy in process of baking, or under varying climatis 


— 


Brow * 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


hide her in my heart, my Ma: 
But not use she ’d fly away 
To seek for liberty elsewhere : 
For love is ever free as air, 
And, as with me her love will stay, 
I hide her in my heart, my May, 
And keep my darling captive there. 
Our love is love that lives for aye, 
Enchained in fetter st and fair; 
So evermore, by night and day, 
That we our prisoned home may share, 
I hide her in my heart, my May, 
And keep my darling captive there. 


“Now we have n’t got much time to get ready, 
dear,” suggested cheerily, 
“and I won't be late to a dinner party. I want 
you to fix up so as to be the best-looking woman 


at the table. You can get ready in an hour, can’t 


” 
wl think I can,” replied Mrs. Spoopendyke, 
with a titter. “Oh, yes! I can dress in that 
time. And I hope you won’t be disappointed in 


me. 

And the little woman began to take down her 
back-hair. 

“You might get my shaving tackle for me,” 
said Mr. Spoopendyke, appreerigtns the onl 
mirror. “ And, now I think of it,” he continued, 
after a pause, “my dress-coat needs a button. 
Sew it on, won’t you ?” 

Mrs. Spoopendyke lugged out the coat, and 
hunted through a broken-down old bag after a 
button that would do. 

“Got that button sewed on yet ?” aeeet Mr. 
Spoopendyke, lathering away comfortably. 

“In a minute, my dear,” responded Mrs. Spoo- 


= 
“Well, hurry up. I want you to put these 
studs and sleeve-buttons into my clean shirt,” he 
=. 
ts. Spoopendyke gradually got around to 
these offices, od laid x. the habi iments in read- 
iness for her lord. 
_ “Did you take those stitches in my gloves ?” 
inquired Mr. Spoopendyke. 
Oh, yes, certainly,” replied Mrs. Spoopen- 
dyke, going right to work at it. 

“Well, then be can brush my pantaloons, and 
by that time I'll be ready to have you tie my 
cravat.” 

A few moments more found Mr. Spoopendyke 
arrayed completely. 

“Come, you ready?” he demanded, having as- 
sured himself that his wife had not accomplished 
4 single step toward her toilet. 

“Not quite, dear,” responded the lady, with 
one half her hair in her mouth, and the other 
half crackling under the brush. 

“What ’s the matter with you?” he asked. 

Did n’t you say you could get ready in an hour? 
Did n't you hear me tell you, when I came in, 
he we only an dress in? What 

ve you been doing? Why can’t you go as 
are? You look well 


“T was busy fixing your things,” faltered Mrs. 
Spoopendyke, « ry I could wt do two things at 
once. 


“Oh, no! you can’t do anything at once! Wh 
did n’t you have my things fixed this morning 
Why don’t you keep house somehow? That 
dress you ’ve got on is good enough. Why can’t 
you go in that dress? If you ’ve got to put on 
all the frills, you won’t be ready by next fall. 
A’n’t you ’most ready now? Think I'm going 
to mend around here like a jug of mineral wa- 
ter 

Mrs. S dyke twisted her hair, and 
jammed in the pins. ‘Then she put on her hat, 
and twitched it first to one side, and then to the 
other; put one hand up behind, and shoved it 
forward ; and then caught hold of it in front, and 
pulled it down. 

“Well, if you're ready, let ’s start,” growled 
Mr. Spoopendyke. “You 've been long enough 
for a telegraph wire, now. Come on.” 

“Oh! I have n’t got ~~ dress on yet,” pleaded 
Mrs. Spoopendyke. “Ill be through in a min- 
ute.” 


“Dod gast the dress!” ejaculated Mr. Spoo- 
pendyke. “Where’s my paper? Give me my 
paper, and I'll read for a month or two. You 
won't be ready before dog-days set in. Where ’s 
the 

“ Take a book, dear,” recommended Mrs. Spoo- 
pendyke, blushing deeply, and glancing around 
nervously. 

) e. “I want the mornin aper. 
Find that paper the first thing you do, then 
you pet ready in four seconds.” 

“T think youll find the paper behind — behind 
the book-case,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke, as red as 
a brick. And she bustled into her skirt, and be- 
gan clawing at it behind, in an effort to loop it 
up straight. “I’m almost ready,” she giggled 
hysterically, as she drew on the waist, and but- 
toned it up nervously. “I ’ll be ready before 
you could turn the paper inside out.” 

And she snatched a ribbon from the drawer, 
tied it in a bow, pinned it at her throat, and 
backed away from the mirror to observe how it 
looked. 

“TI want to know whether you ’re going to find 
that dod-gasted paper for me!” thundered Mr. 
Spoopendyke. 

“I'm all right except my cloak,” jerked out 
Mrs. Spoopendyke. “If you ’ll hand me my 
—_ we nl start right away. It’s in the closet 
there.” 

And Mrs. Spoopendyke flopped down on the 
floor, and began putting on her shoes. 

“S'pose I ’m going to hunt around for that 
measley cloak?” howled Mr. Spoopendyke. 
“Can’t you get — things for yourself? I want-~ 
my paper, and I want it now.” - 

“T can tell _ what was in it,” said Mrs. Spoo- 
pendyke. “I can tell you all about while I 
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And she looked up at him piteously, with her 
face all flushed. 

“No doubt,” retorted Mr. Spoopendyke. “ You 
know all about it. All you want is a can of oil 
and ten men to be a printing-press. Whet. are 
you going ”"— 

“ Now I’m all ready, dear,” smiled Mrs. S 
pendyke, who was nothing of the sort. “ You 
— need to read now, for we ’re going right 

ng.” 

They started off together, arm in arm,— Mr. 
Spoopendyke growling, and his wife hitching at 
her various garments, as they went along. 

“ Another time we ’re going out to dinner, you 
be ready the day before, you hear ?” demanded 
Mr. Spoopendyke. 

“Yes, dear,” responded his wife. 

And then she thought to herself, “I’m very 
glad that he did n’t insist on my looking for that 
paper.” 


He called himself “ Colorado Jack,” and looked 
as though he might be a bad manto handle. He 
was up for drun 

“Do you plead guilty or not guilty?” said the 
recorder. 

“You don’t a man for murder before the 
inquests are held, do you? Don’t you take me 
around to the undertaker’s shop to identify the 
remains? That ’s what I have been accustomed 
to in Colorado.” 

“What remains? What inquest?” 

“Why, of the policeman who tried to arrest 
me. 


“You did n’t kill any policeman.” 

“Well, don’t you want to see the result of their 
wounds before you try me? Don’t you take 
their ante-mortems, and have them identify me 
as the tornado that struck ’em? As a general 
thing, | they die before they are taken to the hos- 


“TI don’t know what you are talking about. 
You were collared and brought to the station by 
a little sick tailor on Galveston Avenue, who was 
disturbed by your howling.” 

“Oh! well, that’s all right. At first I was 
afraid I had disgraced myself. Any citizen can 
arrest me with impunity. Civilians are beneath 
my resentment. You can’t make me destroy one. 
I might go along with one policeman if he was 
not armed and was very polite. When I want a 


ht, I want the genuine article. It takes five: 


able-bodied policemen to make it interesting 
enough for me to let myself out. I never fish for 
sardines. In Colorado they usually bring out a 
battery and a company of infantry upon me. As 
long as you keep your police out of my way when 
I am drunk, they are safe. That explains it. I 
could n’t find the police, to get up a matinee. 
That explains why there is no mort report 
this week, no vacancies on the force. I expect 
the police knew me, and hired that little tailor to 
bring me in, knowing that I go to war with none 
but regularly ordained policemen.” 


Araminta was understood to be a delicate 
eater. 

“ Pa,” she would say, “what is the use of my 
going into the refectory ?” 

She had been heard to murmur in her choicest 
grammar, — 


“One wing of a bird is all that I can possibly 
eat.” 


Charles believed her to be ethereal. The ex 
pense for food, after they should be wed, he felt 
would be inconsiderable. It would be embar 
rassing even to meet the butcher. Would he 
send his little order? He would dine in the 
city; but Araminta— she might not even get a 
wing. They were sitting in the parlor together, 
The door was ajar. It was now past her regular 
dinner-hour. he folks were away. He had in. 
tended going an hour before; but somehow he 
lingered. A step on the stair without, and a 
Will yez ha ed bafe and cabbage 

“Will yez have yer corn e 
now, or wait till yer feller ’s gone?” 


One of those individuals who are in the habit 
of inflicting twaddle on the Sunday schools they 
visit, if invited by a too credulous superintendent 
to speak, once received a backset in the following 
manner : — 

“Children,” he said, “my name is John Smith. 
I am from New York, and am on my way to Chi- 
cago; and I thought I would stop and tell you if 
you do not love the Lord Jesus you will all go 
down to hell. Now let us see if you can remem- 
ber what I have told you. What is my name?” 
Smith.” 

“Where did I come from ?” 

“ New York.” 

“Where am I going ?” 

“To hell.” 

The necessity of being perfectly clear in your 
illustrations, especially to the infant class, is well 
illustrated by the following as well as the above 
anecdote. 

“Children,” said the speaker, “ there was a lit- 
tle boy, who used to swear and fight, who learned 
to love Jesus, and by and by died and went to 
heaven. Now, chil what must we do to go. 
to heaven ?” 

“ Swear and fight,” was the instant reply. 


She came tripping from the church-door, her 
face flushed with emotions awakened by the just- 
uttered discourse, and her eyes bright with loving 
expectation. He shivered on the curb-stone, 
where for an hour he had waited impatiently, with 
a burning heart fairly palpitating in his th 
and frozen fingers in his pocket. They li 
arms, and started for the residence of her pa 
rents. 

ed a few moments’ hesitating silence, he 
said, — 

. “Jane, we have known each other long. You 
must know just how I feel. You must have seen 
that clear down at the bottom — O Moses!” 

He had slipped down on the ice with so much 
force that his spine was driven up into his hat, 
and his hat was tipped over his nose. But 
was a tender-hearted girl. She did not laugh. 
= she carefully assisted him to his feet, and 
said, — 

“You were saying, John, when you slipped, 
that the foundation — “O goodness 

She herself slipped that time, and saw little 
stars come down to dance before her eyes; but 
he pulled her up in haste, and went on, — 

“Yes: just as I was guing to say, clear down” 


TPES 
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at the bottom of my heart is a fervent love, on 
which I buiit my hope. That love has helped 
me to stand face— Thunder!” 

He was down again, but scrambled up before 
she could stoop to help him, and she said breath- 


= Yes, yes, John. You remember you just said 
alove which helped you stand and face thunder. 
And that you founded your hopes on— This 

ice ! 

There she sat. John grasped the loose part of 
her sacque, between the shoulders, and raised 
her to her feet, as one would lift a kitten from a 
pail of water by the back of the neck. Then he 
said with increased earnestness, — 

’* Of course, darling; and I have longed for an 
opportunity to tell my love, and to hear those 
sweet whispers — Whoop!” 

Somehow John’s feet — had slipped from 
under him; and he came down like a capital V, 
with his head and feet pointing skyward. She 
twined her taper fingers in his curling locks; and, 
raising him to the stature of a man, set his hat 
firmly over his eyes with both hands, and cried 
in breathless haste, — 

“T understand; and let me assure you, John, 
that if it is in my power to lighten your cares and 
brighten your journey through life to— - Jerusa- 

! 


John stood alone, and said with breathless ve- 
hemence, — 
“O my precious! and thus it shall be my life- 


~ Jong pleasure to lift you from the rude assaults of 


earth, and surround you with the loving atmo- 
sphere of — Texas! 

And there they both sat together. 

They had nearly reached the gate; and hand 
to hand, and with hearts overflowing with the 
bliss of young love’s first confession, they crept 
along on their knees up the front steps, and were 
soon forgetful of their bruises on the softest 
cushion of the parlor sofa. 


“You did wrong to shoot that man’s dog,” said 
the Galveston recorder to a man who was charged 
with shooting a neighbor’s dog. “You might 
have pushed him off with the butt of your gun.” 

“I would have done that,” replied the prison- 
er, “if the dog had come at me tail first; but he 
came at me with his biting end.” 


A very homely woman passed a party of men 
standing on a street-corner. 

A at that nose, will you!” exclaimed one 
of the men, laughing heartily. 

“That woman is my wife,” said one of the par- 
ty angrily. 

“T take it all back, then,” said the first speak- 
er. “I’m sorry that I laughed.” 

“You laughed at her ugliness, and that is a di- 
Tect thrust at my taste. There may be better- 
looking women in Little Rock, but that does not 
remove any of the sting. I will be avenged. It 
runs in the family. A man once laughed at my 
mother when she had a boil on her nose, and my 
father caught him and sliced his ears till they 
looked like the leather fringe on a Texas saddle. 
To further trace back the avenging spirit, an old 


‘Revolutionary general sneezed at my grandmoth- 


er, and my grandfather threw him down, pulled 


off his boots, and drove his heel so full of brass 
tacks that be never walked any more. I really 
don’t know whether to make you take poison, or 
cut your tongue in two with a knife.” 

“ friend,” replied the other, “I am inex- 
ressibly sorry, and hope you will not injure me. 
am not well, and cannot fight.” 

“TI don’t ask you to fight. When a man starts 
out to kill a dog, he does n't invite the dog to 
bite him. I believe Ill just cut you in two. 

And the man drew a long knife. 

“My friend, we must compromise this busi- 
ness. I’m a married man; and, if you ll come 
down te my house, I'l] bring my wife out into 
the _ and let you laugh at her.” 

“Ts she ugly enough to serve as a stand-off to 
my wife ?” asked the avenger. 

“ Beats her all hollow.” 

“ How ’s her nose ?” 

“Turned up like a gourd-handle.” 

“ Hump-shouldered ?” 

“Yes, and nearly bald-headed.” 

“ Pigeon-toed ?” 

“Yes, and the worst knock-kneed human you 
ever saw.” 

“Well, that ll sorter do. I'll accept your 
proposition. Come on, and let’s get through 
with this business.” 

And, sheathing his knife, he accompanied the 
man who had laughed at his wife. 


An editor recently received a wood-cut of 
George Washington, and pinned it to the wall 
near his office-door. One day, while at work, his 
little girl came into the office, and, espying the 
picture, asked, — 

“Who is that a picture of, papa?” 

“ Washington,” was the reply. 

“ Who was Washington ?” 

“ The father of his a 

” beg was he called the father of his country, 


pa 

“Because he fought for its independence, and 
was a _ and good man.” 

“Is he alive now, papa?” 
“Ne” 

“ When did he die?” 

Whe the of thi ” 

o o is the father of this country now, 

“No one. It is fatherless.” x. 

The little girl was silent a few moments, and 
then inquired, — 

“Was he the little boy that could n’t tell a lie, 
papa 
“The same.” 

“Well, this country will never have another, 
will it, papa ?” 

And the conversation was concluded with the 
emphatic remark, — 

“ Not even a stepfather.” 


There was a powerful revival the other night 
at Parson Biedso’s blue-light tabernacle, Galves- 
ton; and among those who experienced a change 
of heart was Jim Webster. Yesterday he met 
Parson Bledso, who asked him, — 

“Is yer gwine to stick now, James?” 

“ Parson Bledso,” was the reply, “ef anybody 
wants to gamble on my not stickin’, yer kin make 
meney by takin’ up. I's gwine to hold fast 
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to de 1 tidings like a seed-tick in de sprin 
time & > pebeed ’s gwine ter lead a new life 
till de lake whar de wum is nebber squenched is 
friz ober wid ice thick enough to bear a train ob 
kears loaded with railroad iron.” 
“I's glad to hear yer talk in dat strain,” said 
the parson gravely; “ but kin yer pass by a yard 
after dark whar dar’s close hangin’ out widout a- 
histin’ yer leg ober de fence ?” 
“Look heah! you don’t 'spect me to become a 
saint in less den two days? I's a gospel infant, 
what has ter be fed on light diet; but I tells yer 
I’m a-makin rattlin’ morte time on de road to de 
New Jerusalem when yer looks at my record for 
de past fowah yeahs.” 
“ How "bout chickens ?” 
“Last night, after I had jined de gospel band, 
I started foah home, and had to pass down de 
alley which leads to de back yard ob Col. Jones's 
house. I had n’t moah dan got past his yahd 
when I found I was carryin’ one ob his Spanish 
breed ob. roosters, wid big combs, in each hand. 
Ole Satan must hab shoved dem fowls into my 


“ Jim Webster, you's gwine to bring de church 
into discredit. Don’t you know Col. Jones is de 
only man what raises dem Spanish breed ob 
chickens on Galveston Island? Yer must n’t 
yield to temptation wid chickens what kin be 
identified by de police.” 

“Dat ’s jist what my conscience tole me. I 
was filled wid remorse ez soon ez I saw de kind 
ob poultry I was totin’ off. Besides, dem ole 
roosters a’n’t wuff a cent to brile. So I jist went 
a put ’em right back whar I took ’em 


“ Bress de Lord!” said Parson Bledso. 

“TI put ’em back, and tuck two young pullets, 
which looked like any oder chickens, and was 
the right size to brile.’ 

: “Jim Webster, don’t add lyin’ to yer udder 


“TI cahn’t tell a lie, parson; but, if yer bleeves 
I a’nt one ob de elect, jes’ come home wid me, 
an’ hab some ob de breast an’ de stuffin’ for din- 
ner. I kin smell dem br’iled pullets now.” 

They went. 


“Oh, I can’t go to sleep,” said Mr. Patsell, as 

‘he turned over in bed. “I should have known 

better than to have drunk two cups of coffee at 

“ Why don’t you count sheep ?” asked his wife. 
“That ’s the way everybody goes to sleep. I 
don’t care how restless I am, I can count sheep 
jumping over a fence, and drop off to sleep be- 

I can count a hundred.” 

Mr. Patsell said that he would try it, and for a 
few moments he remained quiet. Finally he 
turned over nervously, and exclaimed, — 

“Oh, I can’t get any sheep. Nothing but a 
cheery, shadowy something floats through my 

in.” 


“Yes, I can get hogs,” he at length said. “I 
can make fifteen hogs to the minute, and can 
make them jump over — 

“Hogs will do as well, if you make them 
jump,” said Mrs. Patsell, pulling at the cover 
which her husband had nervously kicked off. 


fence, you will soon drop off to sleep. My si 
Josie very wakeful, and when coald 
make sheep she ’d make cows and calves jump 
around. It was singular how she could make 
calves in her mind.” 

“Yes, in her mind,” said Mr. Patsell. “I ba 
lieve I ’ll try hogs.” 

He turned over, and began working on his im 
aginary stock-farm. He penned up a lot of 
and began chasing them around the lot. Find 
ing a low place, they began to oe over. All 
but one — a large, bristled razor-back — jumped, 
This hog refused to go. Patsell chased him 
around and around. He snapped and 
but refused to jump. After a while he found a 
hole in the fence, broke through, and ran out into 
the street. Patsell followed, and chased the hog 
down by the spring, declaring to himself that no 
man in the county ever had so much trouble with 
a hog, and finally turned him. He drove the 
hog back, and after a deal of worrying succeeded 
in making him go back through the hole thr 
which he had escaped. Carefully stopping t 
hole, he climbed the fence, and again attempted 
to make the obdurate animal jump the fence. He 
again chased him around and around. The 
stopped in a corner of the fence, and barked at 
Patsell. Then he ran out, and turned a summer 
sault. Patsell caught up a club, and threw it at 
him. He barked again, and, turning up, stood 
on his head. 

“1 °ll make you jump, or chase you to death,” 
thought Patsell. “St’ boy!” 

And he made a lunge forward. The hog get 
down off his head and to a low place in 
fence. Patsell closely followed him. The hog 
jumped up and fell on his back. Patsell lay on 
the ground, and laughed. The hog made another 
jump. He did not go over the fence; but went 
straight up in the air, floated around, came down 
lower, and snapped at Patsell’s head.  Patsell 
jumped, and struck his head against the head- 

rd with such force that his wife sprang up 
with alarm. 

“What on earth is the matter, Mr. Patsell ?” 
she cried. 
Patsell, with both hands clasped over his head, 


lay 
“Have you been asleep, dear ?” inquired Mrs. 
Patsell. 

“Sleep!” exclaimed Patsell. “If you ever 
suggest sheep or hogs to me again, I ’ll sue fora 
divorce. I dreamed that a hog was trying to bite 
me, and, in dodging, came very near splitting my 
head open against this infernal headboard.” 
Patsell turned over, but he did n’t dream of 
hogs. He went to a Sunday school, and was 
elected superintendent by a large majority. 


Young Glucker met old Judge Snyder on the 
ferry the other day, and, after shaking hands re- 
spectfully with that venerable friend of the fam 
ly, said casually, — 

“Did you hear of that terrible accident up at 
Potts’s the other night ?” 

“ Accident?” said the judge, much interested. 
“Why, my dear young friend, no. Nothing sere 
ous, I hope.” 
“Well, I "ll tell you how it was,” said Glucker- 
son, in a mournful voice. “You see, the old 


“If you can make a lot of hogs jump overa 


doctor was out until about two in the morning, 


ce 1. 
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attending some patients, and, ing he would 
be hungry Caen-te came in, Mrs. ‘otts put a 
large pan of mush and milk — the old doctor’s 
favorite dish, you know—under the stove to 
for 

“ yes,” said the judge eagerly, as Glucker- 
son to light a “Goon. What 


then 

“Well, the doctor came in after a while, and 
went groping around in the dark for his mush 
and milk, — could n’t find a match, you know, — 
and, as luck would have it, he picked up, instead, 
apan, containing bread, put there to rise over- 
night. He was too tired to notice the difference, 
besides he had taken two or three nips as he 
drove around, — and so he actually ate up all the 


sa 
“Gracious !” said the judge: 

“It’s a fact, though. ell, toward morning 
the old doctor began to swell,—the yeast was 
gettin its work in, you know, —and pretty soon 

whole family was up and running around half 
distract The doctor kept on eet and 
ing and shrieking until he looked like a 
atrunk. At last they found out what he 

had done, and the whole family piled right on 
top of him, and sat there while they sent for a 


“A cooper !” 

“Yes. You see they saw at once that unless 
something was done the doctor would burst be- 
fore morning. So the cooper started in, and put 
nine big half-inch > hoops around him. 
Of course that stopped his swelling; and, by 
keeping a tin tube down his throat for the gas to 
a he just managed to pull through.” 

* “Oh! the doctor pulled through, did he?” 
“Oh, yes! he ’s all right now, excepting” — 
“Excuse me,” interrupted the judge grimly, as 

he took out his note-book, “but will you favor 

me with your middle name in full ?” 

“Certainly. Shall be most happy. But why 
do you wish it ?” 

“Oh! they’re getting up a medal for the cham- 
pion liar in the State, by order of the Governor, 
and I think I ’ll send in your” — 

But the boat had landed, and the promising 
young candidate had melted away in the crowd. 


The women of Middletown, N.Y., had decided 
to present a fine quilt to their pastor. It was to 


be an autograph uilt. Every old, young, 
married, and unmarried woman of the congrega- 
tion was to donate a fragment of some wearing 
material, from which the quilt was to be made. 
Then the autographs of all the donors, or of any- 

| body else who chose to contribute the small sum 

| Of ten cents, were to be skillfully wrought on the 
patches in many-colored silk by the needles of 
the fairest of the flock. 

Long before the qulit was finished, the ques- 
tion of who should have the honor of presenting 
it to the pastor was the leading one for discussion 

the women. When the quilt was completed, 

\ the question was still undecided. Two promi- 
nent young ladies were rivals for the honor. 

Finally, to settle the matter without creating 
unsisterly feeling, and making the quilt a stum- 
bling-block, it was concluded to decide by lot 
who should place the quilt in the pastor’s hands. 


The plan was to hold a social, at which the draw- 
ing should take place. Chances would be sold 
at ten cents each, the proceeds to go to the 
church fund, and whoever should draw a ticket 
inscribed “ Quilt” would secure the privilege of 
presenting it. 

When the social was held at the house of 
Brother William Davy, everybody was there. 
The quilt, gorgeous in coloring, and remarkable, 
as to autographic inscription, was prominently 
displayed. 

here was great excitement over the taking of 
chances. The two young ladies were supported 
+ oe respective friends, and almost every 

nce sold was placed in the name of one or the 
other of them. 

Old Uncle Tunis Wood, who lives near Cen- 
treville, was passing Brother Davy’s house about 
nine o’clock on the night of the sociable. He 
heard the sounds of merriment within. He knew 
it was a public gathering, and the purpose of it. 
He went in. 

Uncle Tunis was surrounded by the young la- 
dies and their friends at once. Each besought 
him to buy a chance for her. 

“Can’t choose betwixt ye,” said he. “I'll 
oe split the difference, and buy a chance for my- 
se 


He bought one. Seven hundred and sixty 
chances were all that could be sold. Then the 
drawing commenced. After about four hundred 
tichets ked been drawn, and the prize ticket was 
still in the hat, Tunis Wood’s name was called. 
He drew out a ticket. It was marked “ Quilt.” 
The old man had drawn the prize. He was be- 
sieged by each young lady to let her be his sub- 
stitute in presenting the quilt to the preacher. 

“The preacher!” he exclaimed. “Give this 
quilt to the preacher! Well, not this year, I 
guess. A’n’t the quilt good enough for me? I 
oo no preacher don’t git this quilt. I won it, 

reckon. 

And the old man took the quilt,.and went 
home with it. 

A committee followed him. 

“You don’t seem to understand the object of 
the drawing,” said the spokesman. 

- he said he thought he understood it very 
well. 
Since then the ladies have visited him, and of- 
fered to make him a quilt exactly like the one he 
drew if he would let them have that one for the 
minister. 

“This un suits me to death,” was his reply, 
however ; “an’ I ’m afraid you could n’t git them 
colors jist like that again. I would n’t like to 
part with it, ladies.” 

And at last accounts neither pleadings nor 
threats could induce the old man to change his 
mind. He still retains the quilt, and the minis- 
ter is “left out in the cold.” 


Could conjugal affection be more beautifully 
displayed ? 

Pr so, docthor, you think my wife will get 
we 

“TI am sure of it, if you can persuade her to 
take this medicine.” 

“ Docthor, take it she shall, if I have to break 


every bone in her body.” 


sa 


STREET COURTESIES. 


guv’nor, gimme a light, will yer?” Tata Dirro.—‘Certamly. Where ’s your stepladder?” 


A FLIMSY TENDER. 


“I beg your pardon, madam, for my apparent presumption. Does this article happen to belong to you?” 


